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THE CASTLE OF THE HOLY ONES. 


BY B. 


An exile in the great 
peninsula of India is never free 
from trouble of one kind or 
another. In the blistering heat 
of the early summer the mar- 
row is scalded from your bones, 
and you pray most piteously 
for the rain to fall. Yet the 
monsoon, when at last it breaks, 
is a time of misery and de- 
pression unsurpassed. Those 
unfortunates who, like myself, 
are condemned to lead a wan- 
dering life must at least make 
sure of one thing if they have to 
travel in the rainy season: they 
must keep a stout, strong roof 
above their heads in all places 
where they pass the night. 

Once in my career I broke 
this rule, and dearly did I 
pay the price. I like to think 
that it was no fault of mine 
but a flaw in the machinery of 
the sky. For in these regions 
the monsoon comes upon you 
with uncanny regularity: you 
can almost set your watch by 
the hour of its advent; and 
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when misfortune overtook me 
I reckoned that there were 
ten clear days to run before 
the deluge was at hand. Still 
I was anxious to get back to 
my home, and there was one 
way by which I could cut 
short my journey. I was 
touring at the time along the 
western coast, and across the 
direct line of march to my 
headquarters there lay a strip 
of land that belonged to 
what was then the kingdom 
of Portugal. Why it had been 
allowed to remain beneath the 
Portuguese flag amid the clam- 
our of conquests and the chaotic 
changes of the East I could 
never imagine, but there it 
lay, forgotten like the bones 
of a dinosaur, a fossil relic of 
an empire built up by those 
brave sailors who centuries 
ago had steered their barques 
through seas uncharted under 
a heaven of unfriendly stars. 
The powers that ruled over 
this domain were a courteous 
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and dignified folk, ready 
enough to extend their help to 
those who showed a humble 
and respectful spirit: once 
already they had given me 
leave to travel through their 
country, and I carried with 
me a warrant, couched in a 
stately tongue that few could 
read, enjoining on all and 
sundry to make straight my 
path and do me service. But 
it meant a wearisome journey 
none the less. One thing with 
which my neighbours could 
not provide me was a shelter 
for the night, for there was no 
bungalow of any kind in that 
part of their territory. From 
the last of my own rest-houses 
to the nearest on the farther 
side of the foreign country it 
was close on forty miles. This 
was too long for a single 
march, so my plan was to 
start off late one evening, 
sleep the night in a tent which 
I would send on in advance, 
and start off again at cockcrow 
the next morning. 

The day before my adventure 
was to begin I spent with 
some degree of comfort in a 
forlorn little bungalow within 
my own jurisdiction—a dingy 
three-roomed affair of thatch 
and brick, huddled beneath a 
clump of bedraggled palm-trees. 
I had work enough to keep me 
busy through the day, and 
soon after dinner I went off 
to my bed in the verandah 
and slept serenely. Early in 
the morning, when breakfast 
was over, Domingo, my bearer, 
came and asked for leave to 
go on ahead with the baggage 
so as to be ready for me at 
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the end of the march. Dom- 
ingo proudly called himself a 
Portuguese, though you would 
never have guessed it from 
his complexion: he was a 
Christian of the Roman Church 
and a good honest servant 
but for an occasional trespass 
into the paradise of the be- 
sotted. From the verandah I 
watched my retainers and 
the baggage-mules filing slowly 
down the compound path. Ab- 
dul, my orderly, a devout 
follower of the Prophet, strode 
sedately in the van: I had no 
doubt that when the party 
turned the corner the mule- 
drivers would be made to 
rearrange the baggage and that 
neither Abdul nor Domingo 
would arrive footsore at the 
journey’s end. 

There was nothing to be 
done but to kill time till the 
hour came for my own de- 
parture. The air was tepid 
and unsavoury, but presently 
sleep came to my relief, and I 
dozed successfully until the 
day was well advanced. Two 
hours or more before sundown 
I shouted for my pony and 
set out. It was still insuffer- 
ably warm, and I felt sorry 
for myself and even sorrier 
for Brian, my [Irish terrier, 
and the sais who trudged 
mechanically behind me. The 
march was dull in all con- 
science. Our way lay for the 
most part through an un- 
ending stretch of paddy-fields 
broken here and there by a 
few clusters of decrepit palms 
or an outcrop of some dark 
voleanic-looking rock. Now 
and then we found ourselves 
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on the edge of a marshy creek 
that opened out after a welter 
of reeds and rushes to the 
broad ocean lying hidden from 
our view. We passed a squalid 
hamlet here and there—mean, 
shapeless dwellings built of 
mud, but there was no village 
of any warrantable size to be 
discovered. And there was no 
sound to be heard beyond the 
raucous cries of a few ill- 
omened birds that harped with 
maddening insistence on that 
discordant note with which 
they strive to bring home to 
man the full uncensored mean- 
ing of a scorching day. The 
sun dropped lower and lower 
in the sky, and I took off my 
topee and my dark glasses 
and rejoiced that the hour of 
his setting was at hand. He 
looked angry with the world, 
I thought, as he sank in flaming 
glory out towards the sea: it 
seemed to me that the aggrieved 
party was mankind. We 
plodded on a mile or so, and 
came to a shelving bank lead- 
ing down into a broad stream- 
bed that would become a 
raging torrent in the rains but 
was now bone-dry but for a 
trickle of water through which 
we splashed. This was the be- 
ginning of the foreign country, 
and as we climbed up the 
farther bank I found my orderly 
standing silently on the path, 
a ‘ hurricane lantern’ dangling 
from his hand. 

Patient, long-suffering Ab- 
dul, he had tramped back a 
good four miles from the camp 
in case I might have need of 
him to lead me on my way. 
There seemed to me to be no 
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sense in this proceeding, for, 
although the short twilight of 
the tropics was nearly at an 
end, the moon had already 
risen in the sky, and the road 
onwards was familiar to me, to 
say nothing of the sais. Abdul 
salaamed me reverently, his 
face illumined with its ever- 
lasting smile. 

“Hallo, Abdul!” I said. 
“* But why the lantern ? ” 

“T was watching the sky,” 
he said laconically, staring up- 
wards into the heavens where 
a few wreaths of copper cloud 
floated harmlessly in the west. 

“The sky!” I exclaimed. 
“What in God’s name can 
happen in the sky ? ” 

“ That,” he said with dignity, 
*‘is known to the Almighty.” 

We went forward at a brisk 
pace, though the going was not 
so good as it had been. Culti- 
vation gave way more and 
more to jungle as we advanced, 
and the path was beset in 
places with tall grass and over- 
hanging thorns. The main 
thing was that it was getting 
cooler: a strong breeze was 
springing up from the sea. 
This was unusual, but it was 
all the more welcome. It 
made the end of our march less 
tedious than it might have 
been. Before very long we 
saw on the sky-line a tall pipal 
tree beside which the tent was 
pitched. A few minutes more 
and we had arrived. Dom- 
ingo was busy with the cooking- 
pots and had laid a table for 
my dinner underneath the tree. 
Like all of his kind he could 
cook as skilfully in the heart 
of the jungle as in his own 
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kitchen, and he gave me a 
very passable meal, and what 
I wanted more badly—a suc- 
cession of long drinks. 

Brian and I strolled round, 
before turning in, to see that 
all was well with the pony. 
The sky had grown suddenly 
dark, and I looked up at the 
heavens to find that a cloud- 
bank had spread itself across 
the moon. This was not as it 
should be, and it set me 
wondering. What the devil 
had Abdul meant by his strange 
activity? But I was too 
weary to give much thought to 
anything just then, and soon 
afterwards I was fast asleep 

Any doubts that I may 
have harboured were soon to 
be dispelled. It was perhaps 
four or five hours later that I 
awoke to find myself drenched 
to the skin under the most 
appalling deluge I have ever 
known. The rain could not 
have been going on more than 
a minute or two, but by the 
time I had struggled out of 
bed the whole ground was 
awash. Brian was standing 
up to his hocks in a pool of 
water, my slippers were afloat 
and the tent by my side was on 
the verge of collapsing. I 
shouted for the servants, and 
between us we collected our 
belongings and carried them on 
to higher ground. We were in 
a miserable plight, the rain 
showed no sign whatever of 
abating, the night was as black 
as tar and there was nothing 
to be done before daylight 
came to our relief. The worst 
of it was that it was plainly 
hopeless to retrace our steps 
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by the way that we had come, 
for the innocent streamlet over 
which the path had led wus 
would be an impassable torrent 
long before we got there. Far- 
ther on in the direction of our 
next objective there was a still 
worse nullah to be faced, while, 
if we turned off to the left 
from our line of march and 
tried to strike inland, we should 
find, as far as I knew, no sign 
of a track but a dense jungle 
through which at the best of 
times it would take us days to 
force our way. 

I took counsel with Abdul, 
a man not only firm of heart 
but possessed of a better know- 
ledge of the country than I 
could boast of. Abdul con- 
firmed my misgivings, but he 
had one bright suggestion to 
put forward. A few miles up 
the stream that lay behind us 
there used some years ago to 
be a group of huts, and a 
boat was kept there specially 
for use in the rainy season. If 
my lordship pleased, he might 
go there when it grew light 
and find out whether the boat 
was still in being and whether 
we could get across. I was 
glad to grasp at this idea and 
said I would go with him as 
soon a8 we could see our way: 
it would at least be better than 
sitting still in sodden wretched- 
ness. 

There are few things more 
discomforting than riding in a 
downpour, so we both set out 
afoot, leaving the pony stand- 
ing stolidly beneath the pipal 
tree: for all the protection it 
afforded him he might as well 
have stood beneath a sieve. 
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Brian paced along beside us, 
his hair plastered on his body 
by the rain. Abdul at least 
knew the direction, if he was 
more than once at fault about 
the path. Considering the 
tangle through which we tore 
our way the progress made was 
none too slow. There was no 
difficulty in telling when we 
got near the stream, for we 
could hear it roaring furiously 
some little time before it came 
in view; and presently we 
came out on the bank and 
looked with dismay on the 
harmless trickle of yesterday 
now swollen into a relentless 
swirl of water, a good forty 
yards across, tearing boister- 
ously towards the sea. Abdul 
said the boat was higher up 
the nullah, so we trudged on 
half a mile or so along the 
bank. We came to a halt 
opposite a group of trees and a 
broken-down hut, set high 
above the stream-bed. Peer- 
ing at the farther shore through 
the blurring curtain of the rain 
we made out the sodden figure 
of a man squatting motionless 
on a rock, his head supported 
wearily upon his arms. This 
must be the guardian of the 
ferry, and Abdul cupped his 
hands about his mouth and 
set himself to tell him of our 
needs. You would have said 
it was beyond the power of 
man to cast his voice from 
one bank to the other above 
the crashing uproar of the 
torrent, but Indians are well 
used to communing with each 
other across astounding dis- 
tances and in the teeth of the 
most clamorous din. 
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Abdul fell to his work ac- 
cording to the immemorial rule. 
He began with a long-drawn 
note like the howling of a 
jackal, as if to cleave a passage 
through the air, then he re- 
lapsed into a stentorian anthem 
in which the key-note was 
repeated again and yet again, 
the rest of the message being 
left to the intonation. 

“Ho! Oho! A boat! a 
boat!” he shouted. “Is there 
a boat, a boat, a boat ? ”’ 

A wail came floating back 
across the water of which I 
could distinguish one sound 
and one sound only: what it 
meant I could not fathom. 

Abdul turned to me with his 
untiring smile irradiating a 
face of triumph, “‘ Yes, he says 
there is surely a boat.” 

“Phen ask him where the 
devil it is.” 

The shouting began anew, and 
this time our friend, who had 
not till then disturbed himself 
by the faintest movement that 
I could perceive, shot out his 
hand towards his left, and 
dropped it back upon his knee. 
Following his gesture we dis- 
covered a rough country craft 
of the kind that is propelled 
from the stern by a single 
oar ; it was secured to a stump, 
and rode keel upwards on the 
water. 

“fell the idiot to bring it 
across,”’ I said to Abdul. 

The voices rose again above 
the flood, and Abdul looked at 
me sheepishly with his smile 
subdued. 

“He says that in the night 
the oar got out of the boat by 
itself and went off swimming.” 
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This was a staggering blow 
when deliverance was in sight, 
but it was clear enough what 
had occurred. The ferryman, 
suspecting the advent of the 
storm no more than the rest 
of us, had left the oar in the 
boat, and, when the water rose 
and the boat overturned, it 
had been carried off to sea. It 
was a mercy that the boat 
itself had been tied up firmly 
and had not gone too. 

“ Ask him,” I told Abdul, 
* how long it will take him to 
have another oar made ready.” 

“Two days, three days,” 
came the answer. “ He has 
already sent his brother to the 
carpenter.” 

This might mean anything or 
nothing in the East. It looked 
as if we might be stranded 
indefinitely. There was no ray 
of hope on the horizon, so far 
as I could see. I had stepped 
off the map ; we lay marooned. 

We had gone but a few steps 
on our return journey to the 
camp when Abdul threw out a 
new idea. 

“Not far from here I have 
heard it said that there is a 
large temple of the Christians 
which is the home of many 
priests. It is called ‘The 
Castle of the Holy Ones.’ If 
it please Your Honour we might 
go there and ask those Holy 
Ones for shelter.” 

“Can you find the way 
there ? ” 1 asked him. 

“Tf God is willing,” he told 
me with becoming modesty. 
“It is near the shore and lies 
southwards from the camp.” 

“Good,” I said. ‘“ We will 
surely go there.” 
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Abdul said no more at the 
time, but when we had gone 
a little way farther he spoke to 
me again. 

“T have heard that it is not 
a good house.” 

“What is the matter with 
the house ? ” I asked him. 

He gave no answer. 

I stopped and looked round 
at him; he was following a 
few paces behind me along the 
bank of the nullah. ‘“‘ What is 
wrong with it, Abdul?” I 
insisted. 

He stood still, looking on the 
ground, then, according to his 
habit when puzzled for an 
answer, he kicked off his shoe 
and examined his toes with the 
most anxious attention. I 
waited for him to _ speak. 
Presently, with his gaze still 
bent upon the ground, he mut- 
tered in a troubled voice— 

“They say it is a house of 
devils.” 

“Devils?” Isaid. ‘ What 
kind of devils shall we find 
there ? ” 

He continued his exhaustive 
survey of his toes for a minute 
or two, then he raised his leg 
and gazed intently at the sole 
of his foot. This in the end 
gave him the required in- 
spiration. ‘“‘ Perhaps,’’ he said, 
looking up at me inquiringly, 
“perhaps they are devils of 
the Christians.” 

This was all that I could get 
out of him. 

We trudged on in silence till 
we got to the camp, where 
affairs were no better, in fact 
a good deal worse, than they 
had been before. The site had 
not been well chosen for a day 
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of unremitting rain; it was 
low-lying and had speedily be- 
come water-logged. The ser- 
vants had taken down the 
bedraggled tent and withdrawn 
to higher ground, where they 
sat huddled together. Dom- 
ingo unhappily presented a 
new feature of distress. Left 
to his own devices in the 
pelting rain he had allowed his 
failing to get the better of him, 
and, while packing up our 
effects as best he could, he had 
evidently bestowed inside his 
own person the greater part of 
a bottle of spirits which I had 
left unfinished. He squatted 
bemused upon the ground, 
clasping in one hand the neck 
of a bottle from which con- 
solation was no longer to be 
drained, and in the other he 
held a fish head-upwards to- 
wards the sky. Servants in 
the East, however often you 
may rebuke them, have a 
habit of procuring live fish 
from the catcher and keeping 
them to gasp out their breath 
until they are wanted for the 
table. The fish in Domingo’s 
hand was alive and wriggling, 
and Domingo was crooning an 
unholy incantation, the burden 
of which was that his victim, 
being now in the right element, 
should swim up to heaven on a 
stream of rain. 

I gazed at this figure of 
abandonment, wondering what 
cure we should employ to 
bring the visionary back to 
earth. The homely remedy of a 
pail of water would clearly be 
of no avail, for Domingo could 
never be wetter than he was 
already. It was Abdul the 


resourceful who went straight 
to the issue. He advanced to 
Domingo and bellowed in his 
ear— 

“There is no oar, O be- 
sotted one, with which to row 
the boat. But all is well. We 
are going to the Castle of the 
Holy Ones, over yonder,” point- 
ing with his finger. “The 
Castle of the Holy Ones down 
by the sea.” 

The look of stupefaction on 
his listener’s face give way to 
an air of grave concern. A few 
more words muttered so low 
that I could not overhear their 
import added markedly to the 
effect. Though the power of 
speech was still denied him, it 
was plain that the devil of 
alcohol was being driven from 
his stronghold by the demon of 
fear. 

The mules were loaded up, 
and we all went forward under 
the guidance of Abdul. The 
pony and the sais followed 
behind us; we were all afoot 
except Domingo, who was bal- 
anced unsteadily on a mule, 
his face working with some 
hard-fought process of reason- 
ing which was clearly none too 
pleasant. 

Abdul thought that we should 
not have mere than three or 
four miles to go. I did my best 
to believe him, but, when it 
comes to judging distance, an 
Oriental’s notion of a mile is 
nearly always far too generous. 
We tramped steadily south- 
wards for a good half hour, 
following the path by which we 
should have headed for our 
next halting- place if the 
weather-god had not gone mad. 
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Then we turned off to the 
right along a track that was at 
first but faintly discernible. 
After a little while we came to 
another fork, and Abdul with 
some hesitation decided again 
in favour of the right-hand 
turning. In and out among 
the rank grass and those ac- 
cursed thorn-bushes we strug- 
gled: it seemed to me that we 
were wandering in circles. 

** Are you sure of the way ? ” 
I shouted through the down- 
pour. 
“Tf God pleases, we shall get 
there soon,” he answered hope- 
fully. “The rain has blotted 
out the world or we should 
have seen the Castle long ago.”’ 

Rocks began to crop up on 
all sides as we went farther, 
dark jagged pinnacles of stone 
beaten by the storms of ages 
into all manner of fantastic 
shapes. Now and again low 
stretches of rock lay right 
across our path, and we had to 
scramble over them and cast 
about for the track on the 
farther side. It was slippery 
work for the animals; the 
pony slithered badly at times, 
and Domingo thought it pru- 
dent to get down from his mule 
and plod painfully along on 
foot. Suddenly the faithful 
Abdul stopped short in his 
tracks and pointed gleefully, 
looking round at me with the 
triumphant smile of an ex- 
plorer who has found his goal. 
In front of his finger, not two 
hundred yards away, there 
loomed up mistily through the 
rain a long straggling group of 
buildings that looked as if 
they were part and parcel of 


the ridge of dark forbidding 
rock on which they had been 
poised for ages. So this was 
the Castle of the Holy Ones! 
I wondered whether I should 
ever have divined its nature, 
For sheer austerity and sge- 
clusion from the world there 
was assuredly no more to be 
desired, and I thought that at 
one end of the structure I 
detected a dilapidated chapel 
and what might have been a 
belfry. But there was some- 
thing piratical and domineer- 
ing about the setting that 
belied its name. From Dom- 
ingo it removed the last traces 
of his blissful bewilderment. I 
felt a pair of hands clasped in 
supplication about my knees. 
It was my terrified bearer 
grovelling in the rain in an 
ecstasy of desperate entreaty. 

** Master, master, we must go 
no farther,’’ he implored me. 
“This is an evil house. Let 
us go back. I will make oars, 
I will build a boat, I will...” 

** Of course, of course, he will 
do that easily,” interrupted 
Abdul. ‘Can he not make 
fishes swim into the sky? ” 

“Domingo, you miserable 
creature,” I rebuked him stern- 
ly, “let us have no more of 
your buffoonery ; your drink- 
ing has made you crazy or you 
would know that it is to your 
own people we are going. This 
is a temple of the Roman 
Church and there is nothing 
more for you to fear.” 

Abdul’s smile expanded itself 
to its uttermost limit at this 
remark. Evidently he detected 
some subtle vein of humour in 
my advice. God knows there 
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was nothing further from my 
thoughts. As for Domingo, he 
arose snivelling from the ground 
and followed us as we went 
forward to our goal. 

A short distance brought us 
to the foot of the rise on which 
the Castle of the Holy Ones was 
perched. A rusty gate swung 
open under a stone archway set 
in the enclosing wall. We 
passed through, Abdul, Dom- 
ingo, myself and the dog Brian, 
leaving the rest of the party 
halted outside. <A flight of 
stone steps wound upward 
round a shoulder of the rock 
towards what appeared to be 
the main doorway. Each step 
of the ascent had been worn by 
the feet of ages into a hollow 
depression in the centre, over 
which the water trickled in a 
series of cataracts. We began 
our climb, walking delicately 
along the edge of the stairway. 
The building was soon hidden 
from our view by the solid 
rock which loomed up all 
around us, glistening with rain, 
weathered by centuries of 
storms to the colour of dark 
asphalt and pitted here and 
there into a honeycomb of 
crannies. It was not by any 
means an inviting approach. 

We reached the summit to 
find a low porch projecting 
towards us from the main 
building. Here our advance 
was barred by a heavy iron 
door, some four feet in height 
and crowned with an array of 
evil-looking spikes. Over the 
top of the door I could see a 
blank wall with a wooden 
bench in front of it, but there 
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was an archway to the right 
leading off into a passage of 
which all but the beginning was 
beyond our view. Outside the 
porch there hung a rusty bell- 
chain: I pulled it hopefully 
and rejoiced to hear a cracked 
tinkle echoing somewhere in 
the far interior. We waited 
with what patience we could, 
but nothing happened. I jerked 
the chain more insistently, but 
with no better result. There 
was no sign of life to be seen, 
and, when the faint tinkling 
sound had died away, there 
was nothing to be heard. I 
looked blankly at Abdul, and 
we set ourselves to wrestle with 
the door. It was securely 
locked and resisted our en- 
deavours. We were engaged in 
examining the fastening, when 
I became aware of the dark 
figure of a man peering down at 
us from above. His footfall 
must have been noiseless, for we 
had no notion of his coming un- 
til his hands were on the gate. 
I stood up straight and 
smiled at him expectantly. I. 
thought that he would let us in 
without more ado and that we 
could talk to greater advantage 
under cover in the porch. But 
he only stared at us in silence 
and I could detect no sign of 
welcome in his scrutiny. He 
was a man of medium height, 
but the set of his shoulders 
and the muscles standing out 
on his forearms showed that 
he was no weakling. His skin 
was very dark, though you 
could see but little of his face, 
which was hidden beneath a 
tangle of dishevelled hair. A 
28.2 
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pair of beady eyes looked out 
piercingly beneath a scowl that 
seemed to be stamped for ever 
into his features. His habit 
was a cotton robe coarsely 
woven, a dull grey in colour 
and none too clean: a kind of 
cape of the same fabric was 
flung over his shoulders and 
rested on his tousled locks. 
His age I took to be in the 
neighbourhood of thirty ; clear- 
ly he was no mild votary of 
religious calm, though possibly 
a fanatic in the making: I 
supposed him to be a lay 
brother employed in the menial 
service of his masters, the 
Holy Ones. But I was re- 
solved above all things to be 
courteous and to run no danger 
of giving him offence. 

“Father,” I said, making 
him a reverent bow which met 
with no manner of response, 
“you must forgive us for dis- 
turbing you, but we are travel- 
lers on a long journey; our 
camp has been flooded and we 
have nowhere to take shelter. 
Will you be kind to us and let 
us stay beneath your roof until 
we can set out again upon our 
way?” 

He gave me no reply to this 
entreaty ; he made no motion 
to unfasten the gate, but con- 
tinued to stare at me im- 
placably. I said to myself 
hopefully, ‘“ All is well: the 
only trouble is that he knows 
no English. I will try him now 
in the vernacular.’’ I spoke to 
him in the native tongue, but 
I might have saved myself the 
labour. Not by so much as a 
shake of the head did he show 
that he had heard a single 
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word I uttered. A confused 
idea occurred to me that the 
strange creature was an ascetic 
labouring under a vow of ever- 
lasting silence, but I soon dis- 
missed this notion as absurd: 
even if a seal were set upon his 
lips, he might at least have let 
us in out of the drenching rain 
or gone for the assistance of 
someone less detached from 
human intercourse. I  be- 
thought me of another medium 
and beckoned to Domingo. 
“Speak to him in Portu- 
guese,”’ I said, ‘‘ and make him 
understand our needs.” 
Domingo stood forward, 
plainly ill at ease, with his 
eyes riveted on the gate, and 
translated in a low deprecating 
tone the words I had already 
spoken. I watched the man 
keenly while Domingo talked to 
him : it was clear that this new 
line of attack was not without 
its effect. I saw his knuckles 
whiten as he inclined his head 
forward in an attitude now 
frankly malignant. I felt sure 
that he had understood, though 
his silence still remained un- 
broken. Domingo for one brief 
moment raised his eyes to the 
man’s face and stepped back 
hurriedly: he had played his 
part and there was no more help 
to be looked for in that quarter. 
My temper was rising rapidly 
and I was beginning to shout 
at my tormentor in the vain 
hope of goading him to reply, 
when all of a sudden I saw him 
turn his head and look behind 
him. At the same moment a 
hand was laid upon his sleeve, 
he dropped his arm from the 
gate, and made way for 4 
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wizened figure who stood blink- 
ing at us in uneasy astonish- 
ment. The newcomer must 
have been a man of small 
enough stature even in his 
prime: his appearance was 
dwarfish now that age had 
hunched his shoulders. But 
his skin, though creased and 
shrivelled like the rind of a 
dried apple, was much fairer 
than that of his companion. 
He was clothed in the same 
coarse raiment, set off by a 
tarnished crucifix that dangled 
round his neck ; it was all too 
plain that he took but little 
care of his person, but his 
eyes were the eyes of a thinker, 
and you would have put him 
down as a man of some culture 
and possibly some breeding. 
I swallowed down my rage and 
set myself to gain his favour. 

“ Reverend Father,” I said, 
raising my hand to my topee, 
which gave way beneath my 
fingers like a piece of sodden 
bread, ‘‘ all we ask of you is 
shelter until the floods go 
down. Will you be kind and 
let us in?” 

We conducted our parley in 
@ villainous medley of tongues. 
His command of English was, 
if anything, more meagre than 
my knowledge of Portuguese, 
but he had the better of me in 
the matter of gesture, to which 
he resorted lavishly at every 
moment. His demeanour was 
courteous throughout, but he 
was stubbornly determined that 
we should satisfy our needs 
elsewhere, 

“This is only a house of 
prayer,” he said, holding up 
his cross. ‘‘ We are the poor 
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servants of God. Our life is 
simple, simple.” He smoothed 
his hand along his sleeve. “It 
is no place for great ones such 
as you.” 

“Father,” I told him, “‘ we 
are far poorer than are you 
to-day, for we have no house of 
any kind. All that we want is 
a roof to cover us and in a few 
days——”’ 

“But you should not rest 
here in our poor quarters,” 
he cut in, spreading out his 
hands in a dumb-show of depre- 
cation. .“‘ You go but a few 
miles,” he stretched a lean 
finger towards the north, “‘ you 
cross the nullah, you find 
houses, far, far better houses, 
Fernandes here,” patting the 
shoulder of his swarthy com- 
panion, “‘he shall show you 
the way.” 

** We know the way, Father,” 
I began wearily, “but the 
stream is now in flood, and we 
cannot cross without a boat.” 

** A boat,” he interrupted me 
quickly ; ‘‘ yes, there is indeed 
a boat. A great big boat. A 
little while you row,” he told 
me, tugging vigorously at an 
imaginary oar, “a little while 
and you arrive.” 

“There is no oar,” I told 
him dismally ; “the flood has 
carried it away.” 

This took some time to ex- 
plain to him, but in the end it 
was clear that he understood, 
for he began to speak hurriedly, 
eking out his words by a 
pantomime of the felling of a 
tree. I had no patience to hear 
him any further: it was my 
turn to cut into his discourse, 
and I made a final appeal, 
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throwing all the pathos I could 
muster into my voice. God 
knows I must have looked a 
sorry enough figure with the 
rain pouring in torrents down 
my sodden clothes. 

“The boat is on the far 
bank,” I cried. ‘“ We have 
tried everything we can and 
there is nothing for it but to 
wait a day or two. Will you 
not take pity on us and give us 
the bare floor on which to lie? ” 

My pleading, if it only seemed 
to puzzle the little Father, pro- 
duced to my great surprise a 
distinct effect on the grim 
Fernandes, from whom I had 
long since ceased to expect the 
least degree of sympathy. He 
bent down and whispered in 
the ear of his companion a few 
words too low for my hearing, 
but he pointed into the interior 
of the building, and that, I 
thought, could have but one 
meaning : he was saying that a 
quarter could be found for us. 
As he spoke he moved a step 
forward as if to unbolt the 
gate, but the little man was 
quick to intercept him and 
planted his frail body firmly in 
between. He began at once on 
an earnest denunciation of Fer- 
nandes’ conduct, delivered with 
an air of outraged astonishment 
to which the other, as it seemed 
to me, listened silently but un- 
convinced. I was wondering 
how I might assist our un- 
expected ally, and suddenly an 
idea occurred to me which I 
might have thought of long ago. 

Plunging my hand into my 
inner pocket I pulled out my 
wallet in which I kept my 
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‘ traveller’s permit.’ The wallet 
and its contents were already 
mushy round the edges, but I 
leant forwards and drew out 
my credentials with every pos- 
sible degree of caution to pre- 
vent their getting soaked. 

“There!” I cried, thrusting 
my warrant under the eyes of 
the two disputants, “there, 
you will see that His Excellency 
himself has asked that we 
should be given all the help 
that we may need.” 

This had the effect of throw- 
ing the older man completely 
out of his stride, and, before 
he had time to demur, Fer- 
nandes had reached out his 
hand and drawn the bolts, 
The gate swung backwards 
creaking and groaning, and we 
lost no time in gaining a foot- 
hold in the porch. I took off 
my sponge of a topee and 
thanked God I was under a 
roof at last. Brian shook him- 
self vigorously and sent a cas- 
cade of water showering about 
the walls. The little man had 
plainly decided to make the 
best of a bad business now that 
we had stormed his citadel; 
he gave us a long-suffering 
smile and pointed down the 
passage. 

“In the name of my 
Brothers,” he said, “I bid you 
welcome. I, the Prior Affonzo, 
bid you welcome. But it is 
@ poor room, alas, only a poor 
small room that we can give 
you.” 

** Any room will do for me,” 
I told him, “and if you have 
any outhouses where these two 
and the rest of my servants 
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could take shelter and dry 
themselves we should all of us 
be well content.” 

* All that can be done for 
you,” he said with courteous 
dignity, ‘“‘we will surely do 
most gladly.” 

He led the way along a 
corridor gloomy enough to de- 
serve the approval of the most 
fastidious hermit. The floor 
was entirely bare but for a few 
torn shreds of matting held 
together by strands of fibre in 
which the unwary found his 
foot entangled at every step. 
On the walls the only ornament 
was the handiwork of the 
rain, a dark tracery of moisture 
spreading downwards from the 
roof. The whole place was 
rotten with damp and decay. 
Such light as there was filtered 
in through a series of narrow 
slits high up on our left as we 
went along, where the eaves 
protruded outwards over the 
passage wall. Presently we 
came to a line of heavy wooden 
doors set close together and all 
firmly shut: in the middle of 
each stood a rusty iron grating, 
the size of a man’s fist. 

“Cells for the Brothers,” 
said the Prior, looking round 
at me and raising his hands in 
an attitude of devotion. I 
concluded that the Brothers 
were at prayer. There was no 
sign of life to be discerned. 

We came next to an open 
doorway on the right. “‘ The 
Brothers have their meals,” 
said the Prior, with a liberal 
display of dumb-show. I 
looked inside and saw a double 
row of rough benches and two 


trestle-tables set lengthways in 
the room. Beyond was an 
opening which led, I supposed, 
into the kitchen. There was 
no one to be seen, and no 
places were laid for dinner or 
whatever the next meal might 
be. Fernandes who had fol- 
lowed us down the corridor 
was called forward by a sign, 
and the Prior whispered rapidly 
in his ear. He maintained his 
pose of stolid indifference, but 
no doubt he understood, for he 
stayed behind as the rest of us 
moved forward. 

Half a dozen paces farther on 
we came to a massive door on 
our left. Father Affonzo halted 
and bent down to examine a 
bunch of keys that he carried 
at his girdle. He chose a 
formidable weapon and tried 
it in the lock. To my surprise 
the door yielded easily, but our 
friend was in no haste to let us 
enter. He pushed the door an 
inch or two back, and, holding 
the handle firmly in his grasp, 
he looked round at us and said 
with a bland smile, ‘ You 
wait a moment, a little moment, 
I go and see that all is ready.” 
Very cautiously he enlarged the 
crack and squeezed his person 
sideways into the room. No 
sooner was he inside than the 
door was shut again in our 
faces. I looked around me with 
a poor feeling of comfort. We 
had now come to the end of the 
passage and it seemed even 
more melancholy and deserted 
than when we had started on 
our round. On all sides the 
moisture was oozing from the 
walls. The place smelt abom- 
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inably of bats and mustiness. 
A faint clatter came from the 
refectory where Fernandes was 
attending to whatever work he 
had to do: I supposed he was 
setting plates about the table. 
I turned to my companions, 
who stood noiselessly beside 
me. Domingo had effaced him- 
self behind the stout figure of 
Abdul, who looked at me with 
an expression of tolerant amuse- 
ment: ‘I told you so,’ he 
seemed to say, ‘ but of course 
you understand all this far 
better than I can myself.’ 
Suddenly the door swung 
open, and our host waved us 
forward with a friendly hand. 
I stepped into the room, which, 
though small enough in all 
conscience, was far more 
spacious than I had expected. 
The most striking feature was a 
bow-window looking out to- 
wards the sea. Thrust half- 
way into this recess was a 
wooden bedstead, the main 
piece of furniture of which the 
room could boast. Indeed, 
there was nothing else beyond a 
few decrepit wicker chairs and 
a rough wooden table that stood 
unsteadily against the wall. 
The floor was for the most part 
covered with rush matting, 
sadly frayed at the edges but 
holding fairly well together in 
the centre. The only adorn- 
ment was a bas-relief carving, 
a sort of wooden plaque set 
jauntily on a bracket in the 
corner by the door: it showed 
an aged man in a loose cloak 
gazing dreamily into the faces 
of three ferocious cows while 
an angelic figure hovered in the 
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background—some scene from 
the Bible, I presumed, which 
with a better knowledge of the 
scriptures I should no doubt 
have recognised. On the left, 
beyond an open doorway, I saw 
to my joy and astonishment a 
small room with a wash-stand 
and a small tin bath-tub. 

Father Affonzo stood silently 
by the door, turning his head 
from side to side and peering 
into every corner. I wondered 
why he had thought fit to keep 
us waiting in the passage and 
on what business he had em- 
ployed himself. One thing he 
had evidently done was to 
fling wide the windows, so that 
a wave of fresh air had come 
flooding in through the wire 
mesh-work stretched across the 
frames. And I noticed that he 
carried under his arm an un- 
wieldy bundle which was cer- 
tainly not there when he had 
left us at the door. I suppose 
he saw me staring at his 
burden, for he seemed to press 
it more closely to his side, and 
he broke forth at the same 
time into hurried speech. 

“A poor room,” he said, 
waving his hand in a sweeping 
circle and pointing with depre- 
cating frankness to the roof, 
where a torn flap of ceiling- 
cloth hung downwards from a 
jagged rent. ‘A poor, mean 
room. But what can we do? 
We have no better.” 

“I could have wished for 
nothing better,’ I told him. 
** And now, if I may do so, I 
will see to my servants’ quarters 
down below. We have our own 
bedding and our stores, and 
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there is nothing else for which 
we need to trouble you.” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, 
“and, if you want help, you 
will call me and I will come to 
you.” He smiled and held 
back the door for me to pass 
out: I bowed to him and went 
out again into the passage 
followed by Brian and my two 
retainers. 

We made our way to the 
porch, and splashed down the 
steps in the pouring rain to 
the bottom of the rock. There 
was no one to be seen but my 
own servants, whom I dis- 
covered happily established in 
a natural cave. They had 
found a pile of musty hay for 
the mules and were busy cook- 
ing a meal for themselves 
over a fire of sticks which was 
filling the cave with the pungent 
reek that forms one of the home- 
comforts of their class. My 
pony stood sedately munching 
in a corner while the sais 
squatted blissfully by, his back 
against the wall and his mind 
no doubt an enviable blank. 
All seemed to be well, it was 
getting late in the afternoon, 
and I told Domingo and Abdul 
to take my kit up to my room, 
after which they could see to 
their own arrangements down 
below. 

Brian and I wandered out 
and explored the base of the 
cliff. We found another cave 
farther on, and I sat and 
smoked a pipe, gazing sorrow- 
fully at the rain running down 
the glistening stem of a palm 
tree and tearing in a muddy 
stream along the ground. After 
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a while we clambered up the 
hill again to our quarters. My 
kit had arrived and I changed 
my clothes and gave Brian a 
rub down, a labour of folly, as 
his protesting eyes made plain 
to me; he had been sopping 
wet all day, and would be just 
the same again the moment he 
put his nose outside. We had 
our tea, and I rammaged round 
in my belongings and brought 
to light two tins of fruit. I 
thought I would present these 
to the Holy Ones as an offering 
of peace. I sauntered off to the 
refectory : a dozen or so places 
were set at the table, but there 
was no one in the room. I 
could hear sounds coming from 
the depths beyond and went 
forward, carrying my tins in 
my hand. I discovered a 
kitchen, as I had supposed, and 
came upon the morose Fer- 
nandes crouching over the cook- 
ing-pots. It seemed to me that 
his shift of lay duties was 
unduly long and that his 
Brothers must be advancing 
their holiness at his expense. 

**1 have brought you these,” 
I said, holding out my humble 
gift. ‘‘ Do you think that they 
could be of any use to you? ” 
He turned round and stared at 
me malignly. Then he stared 
at my offering and back again 
at my face with a look of 
contemptuous abhorrence. 

‘ Would you see another mir- 
acle of the five thousand ?’ 
seemed to be the meaning of 
his glance, but he spoke no 
word of any kind. I heard a 
step behind me and looked 
round to see the Prior at my 
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elbow. I explained to him the 
nature of my errand. 

“But how kind!” he pro- 
tested, raising his arms in an 
attitude of wonder. ‘‘ But how 
can we poor folk take gifts like 
these from you? ” 

In the end he was persuaded 
to accept my token, more, I 
thought, out of a desire to get 
rid of me than for any other 
variety of reason. 

“You will have your own 
meals in your room, will you 
not?” he said. “For we 
must not break silence while 
we eat.” 

His meaning was clear 
enough. I bowed to him and 
crept back to my quarters, 
feeling properly abashed. I 
dozed for an hour or two and 
then sat late over my dinner 
with a book propped up in 
front of me. Some time after 
nine there was a knock at the 
door and Father Affonzo came 
in with a care-worn smile on 
his face. He had come, he told 
me, to inquire after my welfare. 
I assured him I had everything 
that I could want. 

“You like to read?” he 
asked, drawing from under his 
arm a small leather-covered 
book which he laid beside an 
iron candle-stick on the table 
by my bed. He then drew 
forth a wooden paper-knife, 
illustrating with abundant ges- 
tures the purpose it would 
serve. He placed it carefully 
on top of the book and, bowing 
to me, said he must be gone. 
I held open the door for him 
and bade him good-night. 

Brian had already settled 
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down on a wicker chair, and it 
was not long before I decided 
to follow his example and turn 
in. I flung off my clothes, blew 
out the candle and fell fast 
asleep the moment my head 
touched the pillow. It was 
pitch dark when I found myself 
awake again, and I lay for a 
second wondering what it was 
that had disturbed me. My 
doubts were soon resolved, for 
there came to my ears the sound 
of a faint rustling footfall, 
And then suddenly the noise 
died away and all was silence. 

Later in the night I awoke as 
before. I could hear again the 
rustling noise giving place to 
a pitter-patter on the stone, 
Something was there beyond a 
doubt. This time I determined 
I would stand it no longer. I 
stretched out my hand for the 
matches and after some fumb- 
ling lit the candle by my bed- 
side. The flame rose slowly to 
its full strength, and, as the 
room grew lighter, I peered 
anxiously round on all sides of 
me. I jumped out of bed and 
searched carefully in every 
corner of the room. Outside, 
the rain still poured relent- 
lessly. I examined the netting 
over the windows, but, though 
it was frayed in places, there 
was no opening by which even 
a squirrel could have found 
its way in. The doors lead- 


ing into the bathroom and 
the passage stood firmly closed. 
Cautiously I opened the pas- 
sage-door, shielding the candle 
with my hand, and peered out 
into the gloom. The wall of 
the passage shone out damply 
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as the rays of the candle fell 
on a moist patch of slime. But 
for the rain there was nothing 
to be heard, though presently 
1 thought I could detect a 
faint gasping noise far away on 
my right behind one of the 
heavy doors. It was one of the 
Brothers, I thought, stirring in 
his cell. I shut the door and 
came back into the room. 
There was nothing for it but 
to go back to bed, but I made 
up my mind I would keep 
awake and see what further 
might befall. I turned my 
attention to the book that the 
Prior had left for me to read, 
and for the first time I took 
itin my hand. It was an aged 
volume that had seen much 
service, and turned out to be a 
treatise written, to my surprise, 
in the English tongue about the 
benefits of prayer and fasting. 
It struck me as a strange 
affair that a paper-knife could 
be of use in dissevering pages 
that the hands of many readers 
had already blackened into 
grime. I opened the book 
somewhere near the end and 
turned over the leaves towards 
the beginning ; they came apart 
readily, but, as I went on, I 
found to my astonishment that 
they seemed to be uncut. The 
pages were joined together pair 
by pair and not according to 
any method known to the art 
of the bookbinder. I held the 
thing up close to the candle 
and ran the paper-knife along 
the edge. Then I withdrew the 
knife and looked at it with 
Suspicious care. There was a 


. faint smear of moisture on the 
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blade. I had seen what I 
had suspected; someone had 
stuck the leaves together just 
before the book was laid beside 
my bed. What devil’s work 
was here? Could it be that the 
leaves were poisoned ? Angrily 
I threw the paper-knife and the 
book on to the table: they slid 
off with a clatter to the floor. 
For some little time I lay awake, 
but soon bodily fatigue got the 
better of my uneasiness. 

Domingo awakened me in the 
morning when the sun had 
already risen high, a far away 
sun, it is true, hiding himself 
beneath a veil of conquering 
cloud. The storm was beating 
heavily on the building, and 
Domingo, who had come in 
through the outer door, was 
glistening with rain. As I 
turned my eyes about the room 
I saw the handle of the door 
that led into the passage mov- 
ing slowly in its socket. The 
door opened noiselessly inch by 
inch, and a head was thrust 
into the room with all the 
caution of a hunter on the trail 
of his quarry. It was none 
other than my friend, the 
Prior. Seeing that I was awake 
and watching him, he came 
forward without more ado, 
dovetailing his fingers together, 
his lips parted in a thin smile of 
friendly solicitude. I looked at 
him with grave misgivings and 
set myself to counter his ad- 
vances, 

“You have slept well, yes, 
you are rested now ? ” he asked 
me in a tone of curious anxiety 
that he was plainly striving to 
conceal. 
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“TIT have only just awoken,” 
I answered him evasively. 

I saw that while he spoke to 
me he never looked me in the 
face but stood staring at the 
book and the paper-knife lying 
on the floor where they had 
fallen. He bent down and 
picked them up, brushing away 
the dust on the sleeve of his 
thread-bare habit. I felt that 
he was waiting for me to speak, 
and I was determined that he 
would wait in vain. 

“You did not like the book 
I brought you? The poor 
book, you throw it on the 
floor?’ he asked me plain- 
tively. 

** It was kind of you, Father,” 
I answered with grudging cour- 
tesy. “I read myself to sleep. 
The book must have fallen 
down when I blew out the 
candle.” 

He fidgeted from one foot to 
the other and laid the book 
with reverent care on the table 
by my bedside, setting the 
paper-knife squarely on the top 
of it. 

“You have all that you 
need ? ” he said at length in a 
tone of wistful disappointment 
at my silence. ‘“‘Is there not 
something I can do to be of 
service ? ”’ 

“By your kindness, Father, 
I have everything that I can 
want. I will get up now and 


send word to see whether the 
boat is ready.” 

He took this as a sign that I 
required him no longer and, 
bowing to me, he departed, 
closing the door softly behind 
him. 
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I got out of bed and made 
myself ready for the day's 
business. When I went on to 
the verandah I found Abdu 
squatting on his haunches and 
gazing placidly on a scene at 
which the heart of Noah might 
have quailed. He rose and 
salaamed to me with his mw.- 
wearying smile. I returned his 
greeting gruffly, I am afraid, and 
looked at my surroundings in 
disgust. Three hundred feet or 
so below me a murky sea was 
beating remorselessly on the 
bastions of the rock, but the 
noise of its onslaught was 
drowned by the insistent clam- 
our of the rain. Through a 
score of holes in the roof of the 
verandah the rain came pouring, 
trickling down the walls or 
falling in a steady stream on to 
the dilapidated flooring. 

“This is a vile dwelling,” I 
grumbled miserably. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said 
Abdul calmly, ‘‘ what you say 
is very true. As I took leave to 
tell Your Honour, this Castle of 
the Holy Ones has earned an 
evil name. It is said to be the 
home of devils, but where else 
could we——” 

“Tell Domingo to get my 
breakfast,” I said to him. 
“And send someone to the 
ferry to find out whether the 
oar has been made ready for the 
boat.” 

Brian had wandered down 
the rock in search of adventure, 
and scrambled up sopping and 
bedraggled at my call, I took 
him inside and rubbed him dry. 
Domingo brought in my break- 
fast, and an hour later | 
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decided to set forth on a tour 
of exploration and spy out the 
land. I opened the passage- 
door and passed out followed 
by Brian into the corridor 
peyond. Dark, fetid and lugub- 
rious, it seemed for all the 
world like a tunnel leading to a 
mine. The refectory door stood 
open and I looked inside to find 
the tables still set ready for a 
meal. There was no one astir 
and I made my way out by the 
porch, clanging the gate behind 
me. 

I made a complete circuit of 
the building ; it was clamped 
like a limpet on to the flat 
summit of the rock, abutting in 
places on the very edge of the 
declivity, so that I had to 
clamber down the cliff and up 
again to continue on my round. 
But for the buffeting of the 


rain the entire dwelling lay 
wrapped in the silence of the 


dead; there was not even a 
trail of smoke to be seen above 
the cook-house ; they must be 
gluttons for prayer, I said to 
myself, these Holy Ones. I 
came out on the seaward side 
of the building and, passing 
my own room and the weather- 
beaten verandah, I found my- 
self at the top of the stone 
stairway. Brian and I went 
slowly down the steps and 
plodded on to where my camp- 
followers had set up their 
abode. A group of them 
crouched placidly around a 
hookah after the manner of 
Orientals, displaying no sign of 
either interest or boredom. 
They rose up when they saw 
me and salaamed: one of 
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them, they told me, had gone 
off to the ferry; it would be 
many hours before he could 
return. I struck off across 
country, following an undu- 
lating path that was now three 
parts a stream of water. It was 
a barren unprepossessing land, 
and beyond an occasional date- 
palm there seemed to be noth- 
ing of any kind whereby man 
could ever find the means to 
sustain himself. Presently I 
turned a corner and came upon 
a sombre-looking pool, perhaps 
half an acre in extent, that was 
formed by a natural basin in 
the rock. There was a swirl 
in the dark waters, and I saw 
the faint outline of a shiny 
head: it was the head of a 
crocodile, the most loathsome 
and repugnant of all known 
creatures. Just beyond the far 
side of the pool the outcrop of 
rock came to an end and a rude 
cross stood planted mournfully 
in the earth. A movement in 
front of it caught my eye, and I 
made out the drenched figure of 
Fernandes lying prone upon his 
face, his hands half buried in 
the soil. What his business 
could be I had no idea and was 
in no mind to inquire. I had 
no kind of liking for the man 
and passed on, glad enough to 
depart before he saw me. 
Brian, who had stiffened and 
drawn close to me, was of the 
same way of thinking and 
eager to be gone. Our pathway 
now veered sharply to the right, 
and we found ourselves march- 
ing seawards in the teeth of the 
rain. Before us lay the jagged 
arm of the coast-line, holding 
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back with its war-worn veter- 
ans of stone the undying fury 
of the tides. Above the boom- 
ing of the breakers rose the 
shrill despairing cry of sea- 
mews, wheeling restlessly in 
everlasting circles round our 
heads: at the edge of the 
waves a clangorous swirl of 
them fought angrily over some 
jetsam of the surf. It was not 
a scene that inspired one to 
linger, and we made our way 
as briskly as we could along the 
face of the cliff and back to our 
quarters. I shut every door 
and window and sat down 
savagely to the writing of my 
report. It was a caustic, un- 
gracious record, 1 am afraid, 
doing little credit to anyone 
and least of all to myself. At 
all events it kept me busy 
through the day but for a few 
brief intervals for meals. Ab- 
dul came twice to ask for orders, 
and each time I hustled him 
away to make inquiries about 
the boat: he departed with his 
patient smile, well knowing 
that his errand was in vain. 
After dinner Father Affonzo 
appeared and besought me 
piteously to tell him what 
service he could do to give me 
greater comfort, and gruffly I 
sent him on his way. 

About eleven o’clock I found 
myself nodding over my note- 
books and decided it was time 
for me to turn in. As I got 
into bed I was annoyed to see 
that the aged book and its 
wooden accompaniment had 
again been laid on the table by 
my bedside. I was certain that 
I had removed them to a shelf 
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on the farther side of the room, 

and I suspected that no friendly 

hand had brought them bale 

Well, I would have nothing to 
do with them at any rate, | 
glanced over at Brian, slumber. 
ing serenely on his chair, and 
blew out the light. Sleep came 
to me readily enough, and, 
when I opened my eyes in the 
small hours of the morning, I 
perceived that there was noth- 
ing unnatural in the cause of 
my awakening. <A_ thunder. 
storm had broken on the cliffs 
with an overwhelming fury 
that can never be conceived by 
those to whom the tropics are 
unknown. I had gone to sleep 
in darkness, but each flash of 
lightning with its flickering, 
blinding glare lit up the whole 
room as brightly as if the sun 
himself had come to earth, 
Peal on peal the _ thunder 
crashed above our heads and 
set the walls of our crazy 
building quivering as though 
they would collapse. I had 
seen too many storms to 
be alarmed, and even Brian, 
curled up more tightly than 
ever in his chair, remained 
to all appearance undismayed. 
After all I had not been wrong 
in the timing of my journey, it 
was a gigantic thundercloud 
into which we had drifted ; the 
hour of the monsoon was not 
yet at hand. Suddenly, in an 
interval of the storm, I heard 
the sound of footsteps. I 
vowed to myself that this time 
the riddle should not go un- 
solved. I reached over to the 
table, took up the paper-knife 
and flung it at Brian to arouse 
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him from his dreams. It fell 
with a clatter to the floor, but, 
when the lightning flamed out 
again, I saw that my purpose 
had been served: Brian sat 
polt upright in his chair. For a 
few moments the sound of the 
footfall was drowned in the 
crashing of the storm, then, as 
the thunder rolled away into 
the distance, I heard the noise 
renew itself. Hurriedly I lit the 
candle. 

From the passage outside 
came the sound of a scuffle, 
followed by the fall of a heavy 
body. I sprang to the door and 
swung it open. The flame of 
my candle fluttered and went 
out, but a lantern stood on the 
floor of the corridor a few paces 
to my right, and I made out the 
shrivelled figure of Father Af- 
fonzo bending over the prostrate 
form of his unfriendly disciple. 

“Will you help me?” said 
the Prior as I came up to him. 

Together we picked up the 
limp Fernandes and bore him 
along the passage to where a 
door stood open leading into 
one of the cells. The entrance 
was blocked by a bed set length- 
wise across the doorway. 
Father Affonzo signed to me, 
and we laid our burden on the 
ground. 

“Will you bring me the 
lantern,” he said, “ while I 
move the bed away ? ” 

When I came back the door- 
way was clear, and I set the 
lantern on the ground, so that 
its light shone in through the 
entrance of the cell. We lifted 
up Fernandes again and carried 
him inside, laying him down on 
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another bed that was wedged 
in a corner of the room beneath 
a tiny window. I brought in 
the lantern, and the Prior flung 
a rough blanket over his com- 
panion and settled his head on 
a roll of cloth that did duty for a 
pillow. He lay there motionless 
as we had put him down, his 
eyes wide open in a glazed, un- 
seeing stare. 

** Will he be well again? ” I 
asked in a low voice. “Is 
there nothing that I can do for 
him ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Father Af- 
fonzo, nodding his head rapidly, 
“he will be well again before 
long. He has fainted, he is in a 
trance. It is often so with him. 
A little while and he will come 
to his senses.” 

But for all his brave words 
he stood there haggard with 
misery, bowed down with care 
as though the weight of the 
whole world were on his shoul- 
ders. My heart went out to 
him, and I put aside my resent- 
ment. 

“Father,” I said to him, 
“you have given me shelter, 
and I have behaved to you like 
@ savage.” 

He laid his hand on my arm, 
his face transfigured with a 
gentle smile of infinite under- 
standing. 

“Come and I will tell you 
all. We will go together to 
your room.” 

We turned round to see 
Brian peering at us in wonder 
from the doorway. He fol- 
lowed us along the passage. 
We came to my room, and 
Father Affonzo closed the door 
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behind us. No sooner had he 
done so than he went straight 
to the table by the bed and 
looked earnestly at the tat- 
tered book that he had given 
me to read. He raised his 
eyes reproachfully to mine and 
began to search about the 
room till he had found the 
paper-knife on the floor dnd 
restored it to its setting. 

“T was wrong to take you in, 
but you would hear no denial. 
And I did wrong in not warning 
you. Yet my heart ached to 
tell you.” He flung out his 
arms in a gesture of hopeless- 
ness. “‘I am a feeble old man, 
unused to strangers in these 
days. And you—you are not 
of our faith. This priory to 
which the hand of God has led 
you, what is it now but a poor 
crumbling shell? But do you 
know that it is one of the oldest 
buildings in all our country— 
older, men say, than even the 
Church of Bom Jesus in the 
Great City. It was founded 
long, long ago, hundreds of 
years ago, by one of the first of 
our Bishops who came across 
the seas to preach God’s gospel 
in the early days of the great 
conquerors. And this room ”’— 
he swept his hand around him 
—‘‘ to you it is as nothing, for 
you have lived among the 
blessings of this world. But 
this was the guest-chamber for 
the Bishop and the great ones 
of the Church when they came 
to visit us. And they came 
often, for in the days gone by 
this house was a stronghold of 
the faith. We held rich farm- 
lands reaching far away across 
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the plain, and the land wag 
tilled by our converts, and, 
when Mass was said in ow 
chapel, there was no room for 
all our flock to come within the 
walls. Those who ruled ow 
country took a pride in what 
we did, and, if ever we stood in 
need of help, we were given all 
that we could ask. But now,” 
he shrugged his shoulders in 
resignation, “‘now the times 
have changed, those in power 
have no care for us or for our 
labours, our little world is 
closing in around us; it seems 
that in these days men can 
find no leisure for the service of 
God. 

“‘Many years ago, when I 
came here first as a young man, 
there were a score of Brothers 
serving in this House. Do you 
know how many there are 
now?” He held up _ two 
fingers with an air of wizardry. 
“There are only Fernandes and 
myself,” he whispered; “no 
more than two can we muster 
to-day.” 

‘I had guessed that, Father,” 
I told him glibly. But I could 
have bitten out my tongue the 
next moment when I saw the 
look of child-like disillusion- 
ment that crossed his face. I 
had done better to have held 
my peace. 

“You had guessed it?” he 
gasped, leaning back and re- 
garding me with eyes of wonder. 

“How could I help it, 
Father?” I asked him. “ It is 
close on two days now since 
first you took mein. A dozen 
times I have come face to face 
with Fernandes and yourself. 
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But, though there is no lack of 
rooms, and though many places 
are laid in your refectory, not 
‘gnother soul have I seen or 
even heard.” 

“T should have known it,” 
he murmured ruefully. ‘‘ When 
the simple set out to deceive 
they are themselves beguiled.”’ 

He was silent a little while. 
“ Well,” he said at last, looking 
up at me with his disarming 
smile, ‘‘ it was the great famine 
of twenty years ago that set 
the seal upon our troubles. I 
was not the Prior in those days. 
Our master was old Father 
Gonsales, a just and godly 
man who is now at peace; 
and there were fourteen ’”—he 
counted rapidly on his fingers 
—‘yes, there were fourteen of 
us still serving in this house. 
You will have heard how sorely 
the people of this country were 
afflicted. The season of the 
rains came upon us, and in the 
beginning we had no thought of 
fear. Day after day the dark 
clouds sailed above our heads 
and drifted eastwards without 
breaking, and we said to our- 
selves, ‘It is well, the hand of 
God is with us, to-morrow the 
rain will fall.’ But the days 
passed and the months went 
by; always the rain clouds 
promised us their blessing and 
always they floated far away 
and our prayers were left un- 
answered. When the rainy 
season was spent and the skies 
shone clear overhead, our hearts 
were full of care. The streams 
that fed our farm-lands held 
but a tiny thread of water, 
growing feebler every day ; the 
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crops were brown and wither- 
ing, and there was no fodder for 
the cattle. Many of our people 
went far away, driving their 
herds with them in search of 
pasture, and few of these have 
we ever seen again. The cattle 
that were left roamed piteously, 
eating the dead leaves of trees 
and licking the caked mud in 
the dry stream-beds, till their 
hides were stretched tight upon 
their bones and they had no 
strength to go forward but lay 
down to die. From far and 
wide poor famished people, 
men and women, came to us for 
help. We had water enough, 
for our own well never failed us 
even in that year of drought, 
and from the city grain was 
brought to us by sea; there is 
a roadstead in a little bay with- 
in a mile from here, where in 
good weather boats can lie 
close in to shore. So by the 
mercy of God we were vouch- 
safed the means of saving many, 
and, when the rain came again 
and brought back life to the 
land, they went their way. 
One day a very old man crept in 
among our workers at the foot 
of the hill, and with him he 
brought two children, a boy 
perhaps nine years old and a 
girl some three years younger. 
Where the old man had come 
from we have never learnt. 
When he dragged himself to our 
gate his limbs were as thin as 
the dry twigs of a tree in 
autumn: it was plain that he 
had not long to live, and, 
though we did what could be 
done for him, he died within an 
hour of his coming. The chil- 
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dren were in a state but little 
better, frail tiny skeletons of 
suffering ; but youth was on 
their side, and after a time 
their strength came back to 
them. Where their home had 
been they could not tell us; 
they only knew that for months, 
growing weaker every day, 
they had wandered starving 
through the land. The old man 
had brought them up in a 
village far away ; they believed 
he was their grandfather. Of 
their parents they had no 
memory at all. We spread 
their story through the country- 
side, and we thought that some 
day their kinsfolk would come 
to us and claim them. So, 
when all the others that we had 
fed had gone about their busi- 
ness, we still kept these children 
in our care. It was to me that 
the task of teaching them was 
given, and every day I gave 
them lessons and we made them 
of our faith, and they were 
baptised. Of the boy I could 
make but little, for his mind 
was slow and sullen. When I 
rebuked him he would fly into 
a rage and then he would go 
and sit for hours by himself, 
staring moodily at nothing. 
But you have seen him for 
yourself and you can judge.” 
“Fernandes?” I asked. 
There could be no other answer. 
“Yes, Fernandes,” he said. 
* Would God that I had never 
seen him! But the girl—we 
called her Maria—she was as 
bright and joyous as the boy 
was dull. From the beginning 
I was sure that they were 
never sprung from the same 
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parents. As I taught her she 
listened eagerly, and what ghe 
learnt was well remembered, 
All the prayers that we have in 
daily use were known to her 
word for word: yes, she could 
say them all from end to end in 
the Latin tongue——”’ fe 
paused for a moment and re- 
garded me impressively. “ And 
always her heart was glad and 
full of gratefulness. Always 
she was thinking of some little 
thing that she could do to be of 
service to each one of us. In 
the spring-time she would go 
down into the fields and come 
back singing songs of joy, her 
arms laden with the wild 
flowers that she loved. And 
the brightest of all God’s 
flowers was the little maid her- 
self. There was not one of all 
our Brothers but had learnt to 
listen for her footstep, not one 
but would with gladness have 
laid down his life for hers. We 
had vowed ourselves to the 
service of God: Maria, a little 
child, had already entered into 
the Heaven that we sought. 
“Six years, nearly seven 
years, she was amongst us. 
Then one day I heard the 
voice of our Prior, old Father 
Gonsales, calling me _ aside. 
‘Maria must now be fully 
twelve years of age,’ he said 
tome. ‘Is it not time that we 
sent her to a convent in the 
city?’ I looked away from 


him across the sea. It was the 
beginning of the rains. I 
knew that he was right, but I 
knew, too, that the thought of 
her going made my heart feel 
sad and empty beyond all 
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words. ‘ Yes, I said to him 
miserably, ‘it is time that she 
should go away.’ I called 
Maria into this very room, for 
T had set this room apart for 
her, since our grand visitors 
no longer came to us. ‘ Maria,’ 
I told her, ‘it is in our minds 
that you should stay with us no 
longer, for we are only rough 
old men and the days of your 
childhood are already numbered. 
Soon we must send you to the 
Great City, to a home where 
the kind Sisters will care for 
you and bring you up in grace.’ 
She laid her hand on my arm 
and looked up at me piteously. 
‘But I have been so happy,’ 
she began; ‘I have learnt to 
love this house and you and all 
the Brothers. I do not want an- 
other home. I do not want to 
go away.’ Her eyes had filled 
with tears, and her voice trailed 
off into a sob that tore my heart. 
She threw herself upon her 
knees and took my hands in 
hers. ‘Dear Brother, do not let 
me go,’ she cried to me. I 
could not bear to watch her 
grieving. I told her to have 
courage, and I went out quickly 
from the room. Outside, the 
rain was falling heavily, but I 
paid no heed to it: for an hour 
perhaps I wandered up and 
down along the cliff until my 
mind felt clearer. Then I 
came in and went straight to 
See the Prior. ‘Father,’ I 
said, ‘I have been thinking 
about the child Maria and 
what course we should pursue. 
This is an evil time for travel- 
ling. Let us wait until the 
rains are over and in a few 
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months hence we will send 
Maria by boat along the coast.’ 
‘Let it be as you say,’ he 
answered me: so I told Maria, 
and it gave me joy to see her 
cast aside her sorrow and be- 
come her own bright self once 
more. But down in my heart 
a voice kept whispering to me 
that I did wrong. You see, my 
friend, I am not seeking to 
defend myself: I am telling 
just what part I played. 
“Well, I had not long to 
wait before I saw the fruit of 
my rash folly. Not many days 
had passed when Maria came 
to me greatly troubled. Fear 
was written in her eyes that 
had known no fear before. In 
a few broken words she told 
me her distress. Someone had 
been rough with her, had tried 
to lay his hands on her, and 
she was frightened, poor little 
maid, and begged me to protect 
her. I had no need to ask her 
who it was that had offended 
her. It could be none other 
than the wretch Fernandes. 
Many hours went by before I 
found him; he had gone out 
and was nowhere to be seen. 
When in the evening he came 
skulking home and I took the 
boy to task, he denied at first 
that he had been near Maria ; 
then he said he had been 
only playing with the child. I 
was beside myself with anger, 
and I told him he was banished 
from the house: he was to go 
and live in one of the caves 
that you have seen below the 
cliff, and he was never to come 
up the steps again until he 
showed he had repented and 
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we had pardoned him. I called 
the Brothers and told them that 
Fernandes had done wrong and 
was in deep disgrace: if the 
boy was seen about the build- 
ing they were to drive him 
down and let me know without 
delay. But to the Prior I told 
the whole sad story, and he 
said I had done right and it was 
well that Maria would soon be 
gone beyond the reach of danger. 
Maria I comforted as best I 
could, assuring her that there 
was nothing now for her to 
fear. And into her hands I 
put a Holy Relic to keep her 
free from harm. Do you know, 
my friend, what thing it was I 
gave her? ” 

He reached forward and from 
the table he took the wooden 
paper-knife, gazing at it rap- 
turously as he held it up before 
his eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is the 
self-same Emblem that I gave 
you, too, for your protection. 
But I could not tell you of its 
meaning, for you would have 
had no faith in what I said. So 
I made-believe that it was just 
a little knife of wood. I made 
my foolish play of the worn-out 
book with the pages waiting to 
be cut, that you might keep it 
always by your side and rest 
secure. And each night you 
cast it from you to lie there in 
the dust, despised, forgotten ! 
Do you know then what it is, 
this simple thing of wood?” 
He raised it high above his 
head, and his voice rose tremb- 
ling on a note of ecstasy as he 
gripped my arm. “It is fash- 
_ ioned from the Cross of Christ ! 
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The Cross that bore the Son of 
God in His triumph over gin 
and death! How shall the 
powers of darkness prevail 
against its virtue ? ” 

I looked at him in stark 
amazement. 

** Now,” he said, ‘‘ if I had 
told you this when first you 
came to us, you would have 
laughed my words to scorn, 
With the child Maria it was not 
so, for the True Faith was 
planted in her heart: so when 
I put into her hand this Holy 
Relic she took it from me with 
great joy and thankfulness: 
wherever she might be she kept 
it always near her, and she 
put away all fear and was at 
peace. Yet in the end even 
she forgot what I had told her, 
and dearly, dearly did she pay, 
poor child, for her forgetting. 

“But I am outrunning the 
story of our troubles. For 
many days we caught no 
glimpse of this Fernandes, 
Then one evening, when the 
light was fading from the sky, 
one of the Brothers came to 
me: he had seen someone 
crouching among the rocks out- 
side, but when he went to look 
there was no one to be found: 
he thought it was the boy 
Fernandes, but he could not be 
sure. We went together down 
the steps, and in the cave where 
he had taken up his quarters 
we found Fernandes sitting 
idly on his bed. His clothes 
were dry, but from that we 
gathered nothing, for no rain 
had fallen since the morning. 
He swore that from the hour 
of his banishment he had never 
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once set foot upon the hill, 
nor would he ever go where 
he had no right to be until his 
punishment was over and I 
gave him leave. We left him to 
himself, and I heard no word 
to his discredit till this house 
lay stricken by the hand of 
doom. 

“ Another week, it may have 
been, passed quietly away and 
then the end came swiftly. 
One morning I looked in vain 
for the child Maria. She was 
not in her accustomed place, 
and, when I knocked upon her 
door, there came no answer. 
I threw the door ajar and looked 
into her room. Here where we 
are now sitting I saw our little 
Maria stretched out upon her 
bed. Softly I called her name; 
she made no sound. Close to 
the bed I came, and again I 
called to her. In that hour my 
heart stood still. She lay there 
with her head thrown back and 
twisted to one side: that pure 
sweet face that we had learnt 
to love was grey and drawn 
with anguish, her soul had fled 
away from the frail prison of 
the flesh. I knelt down by her 
side and laid my fingers on her 
wrist. I knew there was no 
room for hope, she was already 
cold as clay. And then, as 1 
looked more closely, I saw 
upon her throat the livid brand 
of Cain where the life had been 
pressed from her young body : 
it was clear how death had come 
to her. On my knees by her 
bedside I bowed down my 
head and poured out a wild 
torrent of demented prayer. 
How could my prayer be 
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answered ? My heart was eaten 
up with hate and fury. Soon I 
rose to my feet and stumbled 
from the room. Out in the 
verandah the first thing that 
met my eyes was the chair 
where the child had been sitting 
on the last evening of her life : 
on the chair was set the basket 
in which she kept her sewing, 
and there in the basket I saw 
this Holy Relic that I had told 
her to keep always by her side. 
Well, we should not blame her, 
the little Maria: many days 
had passed over her in safety, 
and the keen edge of her fears 
had, it seems, been blunted : 
even we who are no longer 
children find it easy to forget. 
**T called the Brothers. One 
by one they came into this 
room and stood aghast at what 
they saw. No one thought to 
ask me by whose hand the child 
had perished. What need was 
there of asking? After a 
little while two of the Brothers 
went away together, and when 
they came back the boy Fer- 
nandes stood there cowering 
between them. When he saw 
the bed and its sad burden he 
broke into a storm of tears 
and fell to grovelling on the 
ground. He cried to us, he 
called upon the poor dead child 
herself to tell him who had done 
this wrong. He swore, when we 
questioned him, that until he 
had been summoned he had had 
no knowledge of the crime. I 
could not bear to look upon his 
face. I was beside myself and 
bade him be gone. To this 
day he has never once confessed 
his guilt to any man. 
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“That evening we brought 
our little Maria to her last 
resting-place. We buried her 
down yonder by the sea that 
her bright young eyes had 
never tired of watching. When 
we had filled in the grave and 
crept back grieving to this 
house of sorrow there arore a 
murmuring among the Brothers. 
Together we went to Father 
Gonsales and begged him to 
send the boy Fernandes far 
away and bid him never 
return. Wearily he listened to 
our words ; he was a very old 
man, and his heart was full of 
care. ‘And who am I,’ he 
asked when we fell silent, 
‘who am I that I should judge 
him? Who among you can 
show me proof that the boy 
has done this evil?’ We could 
only tell him what we knew. 
Again we fell to beseeching him 
to yield to what we asked. He 
would not yield. Five of the 
Brothers said that they would 
stay with us no longer: that 
very night they bade me farewell 
and they have come this way 
no more. It was not long 
before our Prior was set free 
from the troubles of this world : 
he was glad to die, 1 think, for 
his heart was already broken. 
It was I who took his place, 
but the glory of this house 
had sunk by then in ruin. 
Slowly our numbers waned, 
until we two were left, as you 
have seen. Three of our 
Brothers stayed with us until 
the hand of death took them 
away: two of them died when 
a plague spread through the 
land and thinned out the poor 
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people in all the hamlets round 
about us. The rest have all 
forsaken us and gone else. 
where. I have no blame to 
give them, for I know that they 
were sorely tried. Fernandes! 
It was always Fernandes! J] 
have told you that in his boy- 
hood he was sullen and morose, 
When our little Maria died he 
became more wild than ever in 
his ways; at times it seems 
he is possessed by devils. Long 
hours he will spend in torment 
at the graveside of the child he 
wronged.” 

“The cross beside the 
pool ? ’’ I asked him, remember- 
ing where I had found Fer- 
nandes on the day before. 

** Yes, it is there,”’ he nodded. 
“So you have seen him for 
yourself. It is often so with 
him. At other times his senses 
leave him, he is in a trance, 
even as he is lying now. Many 
times I have sat here alone in 
meditation, for since that un- 
happy day so long ago this 
room has been devoted to the 
memory of our Maria. Locked 
in this room I have kept all 
the things that once belonged 
to her, all the little treasures 
that gave her joy. When I led 
you to the door and left you 
waiting in the passage, it was to 
give me time to gather up these 
simple treasures, poor faded 
tokens that could have no 
meaning to a stranger, but to 
me who loved Maria will be 
for all time dear and precious. 
Many a day, as I have sat here, 
I have listened to the same 
footfall that you have heard 
yourself. And when I have 
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gone to seek Fernandes I have 
found him sunk into a stupor, 
sometimes in his own cell, but 
more often in the passage just 
peyond the door. It seems that 
his whole mind is clouded over 
by the memory of that day of 
horror: even when his senses 
leave him there is some master- 
ing force that draws him to this 
room. Awake or sleeping it is 
here that his thoughts are 
centred. 

“Tf this were all, we 
might have borne our lot with 
patience. But our troubles 
have not ended here. Fer- 
nandes, when he wanders with 
his mind beclouded, will pay 
no heed at times to those he 
meets with in his way: at other 
times he will flash into the mad, 
blind fury of a beast. It is this 
that has driven from our doors 
all those that have forsaken us. 
For each one of them has 
suffered at his hands, and the 
last to go he almost beat to 
death ; for many days his life 
hung in the balance. Can I 
blame them then, my friend, if 
they could not find it in their 
hearts to stay ? Now you will 
know why we found my bed 
across the doorway when we 
bore Fernandes to his cell. 
There I have lain these last 
two nights, that he might not 
stir abroad and trouble you. 
But in the crashing of the 
storm he rose up of a sudden, 
and before I was aware of what 
he did he had sprung across my 
bed and wrenched the door 
ajar. Vainly I tried to stay 
him: he was away and down 
the passage, and, before I 
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could lay hold on him, he was 
but a few paces from your 
door.” 

** And you, Father,” I broke 
in, “have you yourself no 
cause to fear this madman? 
Has he never sought to do you 
harm ? ” 

“Is there any one of us,” he 
asked me with a wan smile, 
“that can be safe from the 
frenzy of his onsets? I think 
there is no one on whom he has 
laid his hands more often than 
on my poor self. One day he 
threw me on the ground, and, 
as I lay there, he gripped this 
chain of beads in his strong 
fingers, and tightly, more 
tightly, he twined it round my 
throat. That was three, or 
maybe four, years from now, 
and the last of the Brothers 
that remained had not yet left 
us; he ran to save me from the 
fury of Fernandes, and but for 
his coming it would surely 
have gone hard with me.” He 
drew down the collar of his 
habit as he spoke, and pointed 
to a ghastly jagged scar where 
the chain had eaten deep into 
his flesh. 

‘* Father,” I cried to him, 
springing to my feet, “it is 
nothing but a crime that you 
should let this man be with 
you any more. The place for 
this Fernandes is a madhouse. 
Let me take him with me when 
I go. I will send him where he 
can be cared for, and he will 
trouble you no longer.” 

** You have a kind heart, my 
friend,” he answered quietly, 
“* but the time has long gone by 
for what you say. If it was 
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ever right to have cast him out, 
he should have left this house 
a score of years ago. Can I 
condemn him now for the 
wrong he did when yet a boy ? 
And what more harm is there 
to fear from him? Who is 
there now to suffer at his 
hands? Only one feeble old 
man who has not long to live! 
No, my friend ’—he raised_his 
hand to stay my protest—“ it 
is too late, it cannot be. All 
these years Fernandes has served 
as a Lay Brother in this house. 
There are times when it has 
seemed to me that he is grow- 
ing calmer, that, as his years 
advance, his evil moods are not 
so passionate and of rarer 
happening. Months may go by 
and I have no reason for com- 
plaint. Shall I dare to say that 
now no hope is left for him ? 
Is there no joy in Heaven over 
the repentance of a sinner ? ” 
“Then, if I may not take 
Fernandes,” I said in despera- 
tion, “‘ will you not come with 
me yourself? I will send you 
on your way to the Great City, 
and there you can take counsel, 
and, if need be, you can return 
again. Every hour you are in 
peril of your life. It is not 
right that you should stay.” 
“And do you think,” he 
asked me with the unworldly 
smile of the devoted, “do you 
think then that I prize dearly 
this poor life of mine? All my 
days I have lived and laboured 
in this place, and, when the call 
comes for me, here it is that 
I shall die. What little work is 
left for me to do lies here among 
these people, the few poor souls 
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that still are faithful. Can ] 
leave my flock without a shep- 
herd? No, my kind friend, 
you see I cannot come with 
you; you must not ask me 
that.” 

He rose wearily and stood 
looking down at me with his 
gentle eyes. I felt the touch 
of his hand upon my shoulder, 
“You have heard me patient- 
ly,” he murmured; ‘it has been 
given to you to feel com- 
passion.” I heard the door 
close behind him : he was gone, 

Already the grey finger of 
the dawn had written on the 
walls its cheerless message of 
another day. I got up and 
went out on to the verandah. 
The rain had died down to a 
thin drizzle, and high wind was 
blowing from the sea. The sun 
was still in hiding, but the 
clouds glowed yellow as they 
raced towards the land. Low 
down on the sky-line lay the 
dark menace of a storm to 
come. 

I stood there for some time 
staring out at the sea, ponder- 
ing in my mind the story I had 
heard. Domingo came and 
told me that my early meal was 
served: he had no news to 
bring me of the boat. An hour 
later, when I had dressed and 
had my breakfast, I heard the 
eager tread of Abdul. He came 
exultant with the joy of happy 
tidings. The boat was ready, 
we could start. In a few 


moments we had packed up my 
belongings, and, with Brian at 
my heels, I set off down the 
passage to bid good-bye to my 
found 


friend, the Prior. I 
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him kneeling in prayer by the 
pedside of Fernandes. He 
heard my coming and rose up, 
his finger to his lips. 

“He is sleeping,’ he said 
softly. “It will soon be well 
with him.” 

“Father,” I told him as he 
joined me in the passage, “ the 
poat is ready now. I have 
come to say farewell to you.” 

He linked his arm in mine: 
side by side we went slowly 
down the corridor. Neither of 
us spoke. I said to myself, 
‘You are taking leave of a 
Captain doomed to perish with 
his ship. But to Father 
Affonzo I could find no word 
to say. I felt strangely dis- 
pirited, utterly ashamed of the 
part that I was playing. We 
passed together through the 
porch and came to where the 
steps led down. 

“T have no means to thank 
you, Father,” I said to him, 
stumbling over my _ words. 
“But if ever you will let me 
hope——”’ 

He shook his head before I 
could go further. He knew 
what I would ask of him. 

“You have no cause to give 
me thanks,” he told me, taking 
both my hands in his. ‘Go 


in peace, my brother, and God’s 
blessing be upon you!” 

He raised his arm in bene- 
diction. 


In silence I saluted. 
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I did not trust myself to 
look at him again. With my 
eyes set firmly on the ground I 
hurried down the stairway, half 
afraid that he might follow and 
that I should have to steel my 
heart against another parting. 
At the foot of the rock I 
found my servants standing 
ready, and we set out by the 
road whereby we came. When 
we had gone a little way I 
halted and turned round to 
gaze for the last time at the 
grim dwelling that had har- 
boured me. It loomed up 
starkly in its desolate setting 
of gaunt rock, startling in its 
cold austerity. Decay had set 
its seal on the Castle of the 
Holy Ones; in a few short 
years it would be deserted, 
crumbling to the ground. But, 
as long a8 one stone remained 
upon another, the hand of time 
would never wrest from it the 
power to chill the heart of man. 
As I stood there, the rain set 
in heavily again. The storm 
driving into our faces blotted 
out the Castle from our eyes. 
Abdul had come up close beside 
me: I heard him saying to me 
in a voice of genial piety— 
“This time I hope that God 
will drown those devils to- 
gether!” 
“Tf He does,’ I answered, 
“He will drown the bravest 
thing He ever made.” 
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THE EGGS OF AN OWL. 


A FOOTNOTE TO 


BY G. 


On the morning of the 29th 
day of November in the year 
of our Lord 1723, being 
my sixty-second birthday, I 
started forth from home at 
half after six of the clock 
to ride to Exeter. For it 
was a long-standing promise 
that on that day I would 
sup with Robin Snell, my 
old schoolfellow at Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton, with whom, 
as hath been told elsewhere, I 
was deeply engaged on my 
twelfth birthday, fifty years 
agone, within the gateway of 
the school at near about the 
hour of 5 o’clock at which 
we commonly sup. 

Robin Snell, then three times 
Mayor of Exeter, had sworn 
some five years before that, if 
we both were alive and hale 
and hearty, we would sup 
together on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of our battle, and as 
I could not prevail on him to 
adventure the journey to 
Exmoor, he being a townsman 
and so unused to horse exer- 
cise, I must perforce go to 
him. Leaving Plover’s Bar- 
rows Farm then, on my horse 
Smiler—the fifth of that name 
since my boyhood, for we dearly 
love to keep the old names—I 
struck out to the east on the 
Porlock Road, which I followed 
nearly so far as the Whit- 


‘LORNA DOONE.’ 
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stones, where, turning right- 
handed over Lucott Hill, I 
took the Exford Road. Nov, 
to any who inquire why not 
have gone straight up the 
West Lynn Stream and thence 
up Weir Water to the Barrows 
on Black Barrow Down, the 
answer is that in our Exmoor 
country the longest way round 
is often the shortest in time; 
for the bogs that lie in many of 
our Exmoor combes are of 
such nature that no man can 
compass them at speed, and 
whether following hounds or 
riding for business or upon 
pleasure it is usually best to 
make for the high ground, 
where the going is sounder. 
And so you will find that 
on Exmoor most of our roads, 
in the making of which I have 
had some hand, follow the 
drier ground on the hill-tops. 
At Exford, where the murk of 
the early morning gave way 
to a brilliant sunrise, I crossed 
the Exe below Court Farm and 
breasted the ascent up on to 
Winsford Hill, and so to Higher 
Combe and Dulverton, arriv- 
ing there about eleven o’clock, 
having spared my horse, Smiler, 
all that a man of two-and- 
twenty stone weight could do, 
for, except on the firm and 
grassy road edges on the top 
of Lucott and Winsford Hills, 
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he had scarce been out of a 
walk, and, the morning being 
somewhat fresh, had hardly 
turned a hair, except maybe 
under the saddle and saddle- 
bags. From Dulverton my 
straightest and easiest road lay 
down Exe Valley, through 
Bampton and Tiverton, and 
so to Bickleigh, Up-Exe and 
the famous capital of the west. 

But it so happened that my 
oldest grandson, who had just 
left Blundell’s School, and very 
nearly head boy of it, and was 
receiving six months’ tuition 
with Parson Floyd of Hunts- 
ham before going to Oxford, 
was to go with me to Exeter 
for company of Robin Snell’s 
grandson, the two being of 
an age and having passed 
through school and intending 
to go to Oxford together. 
Crossing the river at Exebridge 
below the town, I bore away 
for Huntsham, trusting to find 
my grandson and ride with 
him on to Exeter. At the 
parsonage door I was met by 
Parson Floyd’s wife in a fine 
taking. It appeared that 
John’s John, my oldest grand- 
son, riding his pony over to 
see his great-aunt at Molland 
on the day before, had hit his 
knee upon a gatepost so sorely 
that he was constrained to lie 
abed in her house, with the 
doctor sent for to poultice it. 
From the message sister Annie 
had sent me it was sure that 
there was no abiding injury ; 
but the lad was quite prevented, 
to his great chagrin, from com- 
ing with his grandfather to the 
birthday party at Exeter. 
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Good Mistress Floyd insisted 
on my dismounting and par- 
taking of some refreshment ; 
but after about half an hour 
I left with some soreness of 
heart at the mishap to my 
grandson. 

About one of the clock I 
took the road for Uplowman 
and Sampford Peverill, with 
intent to strike the Culm Vale 
at Cullompton, and so by Hele 
and Silverton into Exeter. At 
Uplowman, just after crossing 
the Lowman River, which, you 
will remember, runs into Exe 
at Tiverton and holds the 
finest loaches in Devon, which 
is to say in all the world, as I 
proved when a schoolboy, even 
pronging a loach of near half a 
pound—truly a whacker, we 
used to call them—I stayed 
Smiler to breathe him from a 
sharp rise near Lowman Cross. 
From my left hand on the 
higher ground towards Whatley 
there came the cry of a hound, 
and presently the full chorus 
of a pack running against the 
slight south-west breeze on 
a line which seemed likely to 
bring them across my road. 
Putting Smiler to a brisk trot, 
I went two or three hundred 
yards to where a gateway 
allowed me to see across a large 
sloping meadow with a wood 
at top, and sitting there quietly 
I saw a draggled object .slink- 
ing along the bracken that 
fringed the top hedge. A fox 
cub, I thought at first sight of 
him through the bracken stems, 
but when he came abreast the 
gateway and I had a fuller 
look, he showed up a full- 
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grown fox, and an old dog fox 
at that, as I judged. 

He passed out of sight over 
the fence into the next field, 
and his line was, as far as I 
could tell, slightly downhill 
toward the road, so that he 
seemed like an almost beaten 
fox that could not face the hill 
but must rather run down to 
the flatter vale lands, as is 
often the way with deer and 
foxes when wearied from a 
long chase. 

Some two or three minutes 
after, I heard away to the left 
the cry of the first hound whose 
note had been raised up over, 
and through the fence which 
ran up from the road there 
burst a single hound some- 
what off the true line but near 
enough to get a whiff now and 
again of the scent. This hound 
in his eagerness began questing 
down towards the road instead 
of following along the brackens, 
and while I watched, half- 
minded to open the gate and 
cast him on to the line, I 
heard the music of a pack, and 
on the same line as the fox 
had taken, six or seven couple 
of rangy harriers, so near to- 
gether you could have almost 
covered them with a blanket, 
came storming across the field. 
As they came opposite me the 
lone foxhound, which had evi- 
dently. been leading the pack 
by a field or more, dashed back 
up the hill to the line of the 
hunt, where he added his full 
deep note to the lighter cry of 
the smaller harriers. Turning 
Smiler down the road, I trotted 
easily, keeping abreast the pack 
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and shrewdly watching the 
road ahead. 

About two fields down I 
saw the fox cross the road, 
entering a long rushy field 
betwixt the road and the Loyw- 
man Stream. As he crossed | 
heard a horse coming down the 
road behind me at a rousing 
gallop, and turning, I saw 
a young fellow riding a hand- 
some chestnut mare, who pulled 
up as he came to me. A tallish 
young fellow of a_ pleasing 
countenance, and sitting his 
mare as only our Exmoor 
lads, who ride up and down 
the steep combes, know how. 
“Have you viewed the fox, 
sir?’”’ he asked, somewhat 
breathlessly, and on my telling 
him where I had seen the var- 
mint slink across the road, we 
both drew gently down to a 
little short of the spot, while 
hounds, which had overrun the 
line when the fox turned down- 
hill, were put right by the great 
foxhound, and in full cry 
crossed the road in front of our 
horses’ feet. 

The fox had entered the 
rushy meadow along the river 
at a gate at which my com- 
panion at once put his mare, 
landing safely in the field. 
Next moment there was 4 
crash, and my great horse, 
Smiler, had breasted down the 
gate (thank God he put not a 
forefoot through the bars) and 
was tearing across the field 
after the chestnut mare. “Twas 
many a long day since I had 
been run away with, no horse 
being used to display such 
pranks beneath a weight 80 
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great as mine; but it was 
some small distance ere the 
pull of my arms on his mouth— 
and ’tis like a bucket—showed 
Smiler the futility of disputing 
his rider’s will and I drew him 
into an easy canter. 

Down the meadow raced the 
pack, knowing by some instinct 
how near and how spent their 
quarry was, and in a big patch 
of rushes some twenty yards 
from the stream they sur- 
rounded and closed with the 
old dog fox who had brought 
them so gallantly and so far. 
Short shrift had he, the old 
robber ! 

The young man lit down off 
his mare, first blowing a long 
blast on an old battered horn 
which he brought from his 
pocket, and running with whip 
awhirl amongst the hounds, 
pulled out the dead fox from 
which, with a  stag’s-horn 
handled hunting knife, he cut 
brush, mask and pads. The 
body thrown to the hounds, he 
turned to me and said grace- 
fully: ‘‘ Will your Honour 
accept the brush?” “ Nay, 
nay, lad, a pad is all a crashed 
gate and a field length’s scurry 
gives me a title to, and that 
is all I look for as a memento 
of as fine a bit of sport as I’ve 
seen for many a long day.” 
So he gave me a pad, and ’tis 
nailed on our stable door to 
this day, with many another 
and slot of deer and pate of 
badger. 

And now across the meadow 
there came six or seven young 
fellows, all on horses or cobs 
that showed signs of having 
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had as much hard going as 
was good for them, and it did 
my heart good to see the way 
the young man greeted them 
and they him. It seemed they 
had left Burlescombe, where 
they kept amongst themselves 
a pack of trencher-fed harriers, 
at eight o’clock, and having 
fallen in with a lone foxhound 
at one of the farms at the top 
of the Lowman Vale—what 
must they do but try a gorse 
brake where ’twas thought a 
vixen had brought up a litter. 
"Twas about half after eleven 
that they found the brake 
empty of vixen and cubs, but, 
most unluckily for his health, 
held by the old dog fox, which, 
after an hour’s ringing round 
the top of the vale, had set 
his mask against the wind and 
ran for his life down vale 
towards Halberton and Tiver- 
ton. A seven-mile point from 
the furze brake in Holcombe 
Regis Parish to the rushy 
meadow where he met his 
end, and a fine gallop over a 
line of tops from which ran 
many @ deep combe to the 
clear stream in the vale below. 

It being now near to three 
o’clock and the day beginning 
to ‘draw in,’ it was time to 
take the Exeter Road with all 
speed if I were to be in time 
for Robin Snell’s supper-party 
—we proving to be near to 
the cross road that runs past 
Collipriest House to Butter- 
leigh and Silverton. 

Calling the young man aside 
I asked his name, and very 
civilly he told me, “ Gilbert 
Langmead of Burlescombe,” 











adding: ‘“‘I need not to ask 
your name, Sir John, for every- 
one knows the figure of Sir 
John Ridd of Oare, Way- 
Warden over Exmoor.” To 
which I replied: ‘‘ Are you 
not the son of my old friend 
Richard Langmead of Harp- 
ford under Haddon Down ?”’ 
“Yes,” he said, and told me 
that his father and mother 
were well but that he himself 
had left home since the last 
Lady Day, having married at 
Easter the daughter of another 
old friend and gone to live on 
one of Squire Ayshford’s farms 
at Burlescombe. Then a 
thought came to me that he 
might accompany me to Exeter 
and take my grandson’s place 
at Robin Snell’s board. So I 
asked him did he know Master 
Robin Snell and his grandson, 
to which he replied that John 
Snell had been a little boy at 
Blundell’s Schoel when he was 
a big one, and that he knew the 
whole family. I then told him 
of the party, and said I would 
go surety for his welcome if he 
would come to Exeter with me, 
sending word back by the 
other young farmers to Eliza- 
beth, his wife, that she should 
not expect him till the morrow. 
As to his mare, I said: “ ’Tis 
no farther to Exeter than to 
Burlescombe, and the mare will 
do well if we make not too 
much haste upon the road.” 
So, he agreeing, we two, after 
taking leave of his companions 
and sending by one of them a 
message to Mistress Elizabeth, 
took the road past the Yew 
Tree Tavern to Butterleigh and 
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Silverton, reaching Exeter g 
little before five o’clock. 

On the road our conversation 
was of all the familiar things 
that men of the same county 
and upbringing find to talk of, 
even though there be a genera- 
tion betwixt their ages. He 
was two-and-twenty and, he 
told me, fond of all things that 
belong to the country—of birds, 
beasts and fishes ; of sports and 
pastimes, and—upon which I 
rallied him a little, as older 
men will with the new married 
—much in love with his wife 
Elizabeth, whom I recalled as 
a brown-faced, black-eyed tom- 
boy who would ride _bare- 
back the shaggy-haired ponies 
running wild on her father’s 
part of Haddon Hill. 

I joked him as to whether 
Elizabeth and he had had their 
first ‘married’ quarrel, when 
he confessed that once or twice 
lately when he had returned 
from the Ayshford Arms she 
had railed at him, and even so 
late as only the week before 
had called him a ‘ tosspot,’ 
on which I learned that a new 
landlord in that snug inn had 
tempted him with ‘some of 
the bravest spirit ever brought 
out of France, a pure Bordeaux 
brandy that hath the fire of 
southern sun in it’’—so the 
landlord avowed. 

But remembering the gal- 
lant leap I had seen the lad 
take, and looking at his fresh 
sun-tanned countenance, his 
lithe limbs, his general look 
of health and the clearness of 
his eye, I thought no more of 
the matter. 
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Master Robin Snell, my old 
schoolfellow, for the third time 
Mayor of Exeter, had built 
himself a fine new house in the 
modern style, with large win- 
dows, very different from our 
little leaded casements, over 
against the cathedral, and but 
two minutes’ walk from his 
warehouse in Fore Street. 

Arrived there, and having 
asked Robin’s leave that Gil- 
bert Langmead should be his 
guest in place of my grandson, 
to which he agreed with much 
heartiness, we retired to a 
great chamber where I changed 
my clothes to be ready for the 
party, and Gilbert also donned a 
clean shirt, for which Master 
Snell did send across to his shop. 
At five-thirty we descended to 
find the company assembled, 
and in the dining-room covers 
laid for a company of fourteen. 

Robin’s grandson was placed 
next to Gilbert on my right 
at the end of the table, where 
I faced my host; while at my 
left was Master John Elston, 
silver and goldsmith, whose 
warehouse and workshop stand 
next to Robin Snell’s. 

A great feast had Robin 
prepared for us, with fish from 
Exmouth, oysters from Syd- 
mouth, a great joint of North 


Devon beef, a haunch of 
Exmoor mutton, turkeys, 
chickens, moor fowls and 


pheasants, with puddings and 
pastries untold, and every man 
with a silver tankard of beer 
or cider. Then, the company 
having eaten all they could 
be prevailed on to take, the 
business of the evening began. 
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First, as loyal Devonshire 
men, we drank to the health of 
His Majesty King George, some 
ten years on the throne, then 
to myself and to Robin our 
host, in wines of Oporto and 
Zeres, and in fine French 
brandy, Hollands gin, Geneva 
and other foreign liquors. 

Songs were sung of the har- 
vest, of hunting and of court- 
ing, of fairs and merry-making 
and of voyages on shipboard. 
A merry board and real west 
country good fellowship. 

My neighbours, Master Elston 
and Gilbert, were the best of 
company, and round the table 
all was mirth and jollity. About 
nine of the clock, however, 
when healths were being drunk 
thick and fast, I noticed all 
was not well with the young 
fellow beside me. His speech 
was not so clear as one could 
have wished, and he seemed to 
make more noise than was 
natural to him, or in the best 
taste. In a word, he had 
drunken more than he could 
carry. So that it was with no 
great surprise that, shortly after, 
I found that he had slipped 
from his place and was lying 
full length on the floor. Rising 
quietly, I picked him up, and 
almost unnoticed by the com- 
pany, who were singing the 
chorus of our Exmoor harvest 
song, I bore him to the bed- 
chamber where, after putting 
him safely to bed, I left him to 
sleep off the effects of his too 
deep potations. 

On my return to the com- 
pany, young John Snell, my 
grandson’s close friend, moved 
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into the empty place, and till 
his grandfather at eleven of 
the clock rose from his seat to 
signify that it was now time 
for all good burgesses to seek 
their beds, we sang and talked 
with great enjoyment. 

Entering my chamber I took 
the candle and held it over 
the young man sleeping in his 
bed just as I had left him. As 
the light swept across his face 
he stirred and muttered, “‘ Good 
night, Elizabeth,’ and look- 
ing down on him I pondered 
deeply. 

Rising next morning at six 
of the clock, as is my habit, I 
found my young companion 
still sleeping, and, after having 
washed myself in the fair cold 
water set out in jug and basin 
in the closet adjoining the bed- 
chamber and donned my 
clothes, I repaired to Robin 
Snell’s own room where he 
keeps his personal belongings 
and his library of books. It 
was still too dark to read 
without candle, but the morn- 
ing being fine and very mild, 
I opened the eastern window 
and sat down near-by to think 
again of the young fellow lying 
in the bed above. The day 
broke clear, and so soon as I 
could see, I took down from 
one of Robin’s bookshelves a 
volume entitled ‘A Voyage to 
New England,’ writ in 1675 by 
Master Josselyn. Now all tales 
of travel, and especially of 
voyages across the Western 
Ocean, hold great fascination 
for us West Country folk. ’Tis 
the blood of Drake and Raleigh 
and maybe some admixture of 
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Spanish blood, and so I read 
with great delight. 

But ’twas not solely of sailor’s 
work and voyager’s experience 
that Master Josselyn wrote, 
and presently I found some- 
thing which did so please me 
that I made a note of it in the 
small book which I carry to 
set down matters that I should 
remember in my duties as Way- 
Warden of Exmoor. 

“The eggs of an owl put 
into the liquor that a tosspot 
useth to be drunk with, will 
make him loathe drunkenness,” 
Thus wrote Master Josselyn, 
and the knowledge appeared 
to me so valuable that I even 
made a second copy on a small 
sheet of paper. 

At eight of the clock, the 
sun now being up, the maid 
called me to breakfast in the 
dining-room, where I- found 
Robin Snell and his grandson, 
who bade me “ Good morrow,” 
and Robin read prayers, Gilbert 
Langmead still lying in his bed. 

After breakfast I walked 
with Robin to his warehouse 
to make some purchases, and 
also visited John Elston the 
silversmith, where I bought a 
tankard of his own design and, 
he assured me, fashioned by 
his own hand some _ twelve 
months before. He had in- 
tended it for his own side- 
board, but since I so admired 
it I could have it, and he would 
have any lettering or crest put 
upon it forthwith by his head 
apprentice. In an hour the 
tankard could be ready and 
sent over in a fair sheepskin 
bag to await my pleasure at 
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Robin Snell’s house. These 
matters arranged, I bade fare- 
well to Robin Snell, he being 
much occupied in his ware- 
house with many affairs of 
pusiness, and sought Gilbert, 
whom I found drinking a cup 
of small beer in Robin’s dining- 
room and talking to Robin’s 
grandson. 

As he professed himself ready 
for the road, Smiler and the 
chestnut mare were fetched 
from the inn stables, and I 
undertook to set Gilbert on 
the road for Burlescombe, as 
far as Sampford Peverill if he 
would go by that village, in- 
tending myself to call at Hunts- 
ham, some four miles beyond, 
for any further news of my 
grandson. 

We rode out of Exeter then, 
about half-past ten, John EIl- 
ston’s tankard in its sheepskin 
cover safely bestowed in one 
of my saddle-bags. 

At first but little conversa- 
tion passed betwixt us, my 
companion evidently feeling 
the effects of the drink he had 
taken and also, I hoped, some- 
what ashamed of himself, but 
as we drew nearer to Tiverton 
and the countryside became 
more familiar to him, his spirits 
revived in the bright morning 
air, for the day was sunny and 
warm, and we fell into talk 
again. 

With some deliberation I 
turned to the events of last 
night, and in as gentle fashion 
a8 I could compass, let fall 
some remark about “good 
breeding and good manners ”’ 
in a@ man’s behaviour in a 
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friend’s house, which, to my 
astonishment and regret, the 
difference in our ages being so 
great and my words so mild and 
easy, the young man took with 
but ill grace. 

Therefore, with no further 
ado, I told him that my father 
would have no company with 
any man who knew not how to 
keep sober, and that my rule 
had ever been the same, though 
never was @ man more tolerant 
of another’s conduct, always 
provided that he erred not 
from ill-will, Whereupon the 
young man fell into a rambling 
explanation in which the effect 
of beer and cider and of wine 
and brandy upon his senses 
were all set out for my con- 
sideration. 

After listening for some time, 
I said: “Gilbert, the truth 
is that good ale and cider do 
you no harm, but strong wines 
and spirits are not for you at 
all.”” To which he confessed 
that that was so, but his fault 
was that if he were offered 
them he never could resist the 
craving for strong liquors. 
Upon which I asked him with 
some eagerness, ‘“‘ Would he 
be willing to be cured of his 
unruly desire?’’ and on his 
assenting, I halted the horses 
by the roadside and again 
thought much in silence. 

We had now reached a place 
in the Culm Vale some two 
miles to the south of Sampford 
Peverill, a short way above 
where the stream from Burles- 
combe joins the Culm. Turning 
off the road up a lane we soon 
came to an off barton of one 
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of the Sampford Peverill farms. 
The barton was enclosed by 
a large thatched barn at one 
end and by an open linhay, 
while along the lane there ran 
a stone-faced earth wall, and 
on the fourth side was a high 
stone wall with a wide field 
gate. 

Within the yard was a stone 
trough with a stream of clear 
water running through it, led 
through the wall by a pipe 
from the hillside, and at the 
far side of the barn outside the 
barton three or four corn ricks 
and a wood stack. In the 
linhay were piled a heap of 
straw sheaves set ready for 
making thatch. The place was 
altogether deserted, but from 
higher up the lane came a 
shrill whistle, which told of 
the presence of some man or 
lad at work in one of the 
fields. 

Desiring Gilbert to open the 
gate, we dismounted, and whilst 
he took the nags within I 
walked a short distance up the 
lane, where I found a lusty 
youth of about fourteen. 
“What be doing, lad?” I 
asked. ‘“‘ Minding craws from 
whate in next field for farmer, 
but neaw I be goin’ to barton 
for a drink o’ water to my noon 
crust.”’ ‘‘ What’s your name, 
boy ?”’ “ Tommy Sparks from 
Lower Lynch.” “Are there 
any owls to barton yonder ? ”’ 
I inquired. Tommy, with 
a look of surprise at the 
question, said: ‘‘ Aye, your 
Honour.” “Do they nest 
there, Tommy?” ‘Aye, but 
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there’s no owl’s eggs now, only 
in spring.” “Can you climb, 
Tommy?’ “Aye, but thee 
carn’t get into barn for ’tis 
locked.” 

Walking back with Tommy 
to the barton, I told him to 
accompany me outside the yard 
to the higher end of the big 
thatched barn. As I expected, 
there, some twelve or thirteen 
feet from the ground, was a 
pitch hole about four feet 
square through which to pitch- 
fork the sheaves from off the 
harvest waggons into the end 
bay of the barn. “Is there 
no ladder here?” I asked, 
“Naw, zur, none nearer than 
Sampford,’’ answered Tommy. 
Looking around I saw two long 
poles laid neatly along the foot 
of the barton wall. Strong 
ash poles they were, about 
three inches thick at the thin- 
nest end. These, Tommy ex- 
plained, the farmer kept for a 
particular purpose. In the barn 
were two long iron hooks, to 
be lashed to the poles to pull 
down the thatch if ever the barn 
should get afire. 

Taking one of these poles, I 
set it against the gable end of 
the barn and asked Tommy if 
he could climb it to the pitch 
hole, which he declared his 
readiness to do. Mounting to 
the hole he sat on the sill and 
looked into the barn. ‘‘ Where 


do the owls nest?” I asked 
him. ‘‘ On first beam about 
a ten-foot from where a be,” 
he said. Lifting the pole to my 
full reach, and that is over eight 
feet, and pushing it through 
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pitch hole, I said to Tommy : 
“Can’st guide pole to fall on 
peam, if I give her a good 
shoveup?’’ “ Aye, zur.” And 
so twas done. When the pole 
end was standing straight out 
from the pitch hole, I saw 
Tommy disappear, and stand- 
ing below could hear his mut- 
tered grunts and the rasping 
of his homespuns as he worked 
his way along the pole and on 
to the great oak beam of the 
barn. Then, as I stood there, 
from out of the pitch hole came 
with silent sweep of wing a 
great barn owl. Slowly he 
flapped his way over the field 
and into the oak wood above. 
Presently the shaking of the 
pole showed that Tommy was 
returning, and he appeared at 
the pitch hole once more. 
“Hast found any eggs?” 
“Aye, your Honour, I’ve a 
gotten two, one from each end 
o’ beam, right close to thatch 
they were; but one’s nobbut 
a very little one, what we do 
caall a cock’s egg, but t’other 
be a main large one.” 

Taking my hat and holding 
it to the fullest I could stretch 
above my head, I called to 
Tommy to lean as far down as 
he could and to drop the eggs, 
singly, into it, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing. He then with- 
drew the pole which had served 
us so well and slid down to 
join me on the ground. We 
then made for the barton, 
where Tommy had his drink, 
and departed for the wheat 
field, rewarded for his trouble 
with a silver sixpenny. 
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Gilbert was seated on the 
straw sheaves in the linhay, 
the two horses nibbling some 
hay he had found and disposed 
in the manger for them. From 
my saddle-bags I drew my 
flask and a horn. On the edge 
of the manger, very gingerly 
I cracked the little egg and 
turned the contents—a clear 
white only—into the horn. 
Then I proceeded to do the 
same with the big white egg. 
Gadzooks! By the great book 
of Moses, I swear t’was three 
years addled ! Strong medicine 
forsooth, and I doubted not 
that Master Josselyn had hit 
upon a truly proper remedy. 

Into the horn it went, and 
gently I set the horn against 
the manger side, so far from 
my nose a8 might be. My flask 
provided a good gill of fine 
French brandy, and, holding 
the horn at arm’s length—I 
thanked God they were long— 
I stirred all together with a 
stick. Reminding Gilbert of 
his desire to be cured of his 
evil propensity, I now invited 
him into the middle of the 
barton, whither the potent 
odour had persuaded me to 
repair, and handed him the 
horn, with the advice to drink 
it off with all speed. “ ’Tis 
the finest French brandy, lad,”’ 
I said, ‘ with an old and well- 
tried remedy for such a case 
as yours. But you must drink 
it off at one draught. Put 
your head back, and down with 


‘it.’ Gilbert obeyed, and took 


a mighty mouthful. But even 
as his face disappeared behind 
272 
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the upturned horn, I was aware 
of the sudden shifting of his 
arm and hand, and jerked my 
head suddenly aside to avoid 
by a hair’s-breadth the horn 
flying through the air straight 
at me. I heard it hit the barton 
wall, and turning, saw the stout 
old horn, which I had carried 
for twenty years, broken with 
the violence of the blow. In 
the same instant I saw Gilbert 
himself flying at me, as it 
seemed, but in this I was 
wrong. Speeding past me like 
an arrow from a bow he dashed 
for the water-trough, burying 
his head to the ears in the clear 
spring water. Praise to the 
Lord, I thought, the cure works 
with all speed. He has taken 
to water-drinking sure enough ! 
Spitting, struggling and swear- 
ing, the lad rose three times 
from the trough, whilst I stood 
on tiptoe with mirth in middle 
of barton, my hands tight to 
my sides and my whole will 
bent on the determination to 
repress my laughter. Naught 
could stay it, however, and as 
the lad turned his dripping 
face towards me, I was con- 
strained to let out a muffled 
roar. “‘ Sir John, you have in- 
sulted me, and I'll have satis- 
faction from you for it,” he 
shouted. Now, though as all 
men in our part know, I am a 
man of slow wit, I saw directly 
that the cure was not com- 
plete, and even though it could 
not be said to have failed, evi- 
dently not sufficient of Master 
Josselyn’s excellent remedy had 
been taken by my young friend, 
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so I said to him: “ Did’st 
ever play at single-stick, my 
lad ?’’ To which he answered 
with some spluttering that he 
had done so at school and 
later at home and at the 
fairs at Bampton and other 
places. 

Leaving him in the barton, 
I repaired to the wood-stack, 
returning in a few minutes 
with two seasoned ground ash 
sticks, of about a thick finger’s 
girth, from one of the faggots, 
and offered him his choice. 
Stripping to our shirts in the 
linhay, and winding kerchiefs 
round our knuckles, we faced 
each other on the flat strip 
of grass outside the barton 
gate, and for two or three 
minutes the sound of the 
sticks was like hailstones beat- 
ing on a barn door, Gilbert 
hotly attacking and I making 
no effort to do aught but defend 
my head and body. Then, as 
his onslaught died away, I 
began to feel, as we players say, 
for his weakest spot, and, as I 
expected, soon discovered that 
from my great height and reach 
he was no match for me, 
especially when ’twas needful 
to guard a downwards cut 
delivered from as high above 
his head as I could compass. 
Having made certain on this 
point, I suddenly changed my 
tactics, and advancing my 
whole body close to him I 
towered right above his head. 
His stick, as I came in, grazed 
my side, and lunging still 


farther forward I brought my 
weapon down so far beyond 
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him that my right wrist and 
fore-arm shot past his neck, 
and my stick was laid as flat 
as @ flounder down his back 
from right shoulder to left 
buttock—a cruel stroke that 
would raise a blood blister all 
its length. Springing back 
again I withstood a furious 
attack, made all the keener by 
the stinging blow my adversary 
had received. Feinting to give 
ground, I retired through the 
open gate of the barton into 
the yard. Round the yard we 
went, until I stood at a certain 
place near to where the horn 
had broken on the barton wall. 
So near the wall were we that 
in one hot exchange the point 
of my ground ash touched the 
wall exactly where the horn’s 
contents had left a yellow 
splash. Then on a sudden, tak- 
ing the offensive, I drove my 
adversary to the middle of 
the yard. 

As his stick glancing from 
mine was travelling towards 
the ground beside my left foot, 
I lunged forward and bringing 
my arm round with a sweeping 
motion laid the ground ash 
again flat down his back, but 
this time from left shoulder 
to right haunch. The blow, 
coupled with the force of his 
own stroke that had so nar- 
rowly missed me, brought him 
face downward to the ground, 
and as he fell I laid two wristy 
nicks with the point of my 
ground ash on the small of 
his back, as I do to a gamester 
when ’tis my purpose to do 
him no hurt, save to put a 
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mark on his forehead that the 
judge and all lookers-on may 
see that he has been fairly 
touched. Gilbert had no sooner 
reached the ground than he 
was again erect and facing me, 
but retreating out of reach I 
said: “‘ Tell me, Gilbert, how 
many eggs doth an owl lay ? ”’ 
The only reply was another 
furious onslaught, during which 
I stood my ground, the sticks 
playing a faster tune than ever. 
When the young man paused 
for breath, I repeated my 
question. Evidently much 
amazed, he stood with his ash 
point on the ground, and at 
length said: “I know not 
the purport of your question, 
Sir John, but I think the owl 
lays but two eggs.”’ As these 
words issued from his mouth 
he suddenly dropped his stick 
and made a rush at me, as it 
seemed. But once more I mis- 
took his purpose; *twas but 
the water he sought, and for 
the second time he buried his 
face in the water-trough. As 
he gulped and spluttered a 
great peace of mind came upon 
me, and with one mighty heave 
I sent my ground ash flying 
over the high-pitched roof of 
the barn and hastened towards 
the lad, ruefully observing as I 
went how red the cross and 
two round egg-shaped marks 
showed on his back through 
the thin white shirt. When, 
having drunk his fill, he arose 
from the trough, he said: 
“Sir John, I am but poor at 
reading riddles; I beg you to 
explain.”” No word I gave him, 
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but entering the linhay I 
donned my coat and mounted 
Smiler. 

Riding up to Gilbert, who 
stood in the yard like one in 
a trance, I said: ‘‘ My father’s 
rule was to keep no company 
with any man who went beyond 
a half-gallon of beer or a gallon 
of cider. Set that ordinance 
upon thyself and all will be 
well. Take this sheepskin bag 
to Mistress Elizabeth, but on 
no account show her the paper 
you will find within. ‘Tis 
valuable knowledge, but not 
fitting to be imparted to any 
woman. The other contents 
of the bag are a wedding present 
to you both.” With this I 
shook his hand, and turning 


Smiler’s head, while the lad 
stood there dumbfounded, | 
moved off out of the barton and 
slowly down the lane. Three. 
score paces away I looked back 
up the hill to where I saw the 
barton gate stand clear against 
the blue sky of Devon, and on 
his knees between the posts a 
figure in a white shirt. Rising, 
the lad cried as he held a paper 
in the breeze: “Sir John, I 
understand, and I thank you 
from my heart.’’ On which, I 
set Smiler to a trot and pushed 
forward on the road for Hunts- 
ham and so to my beloved 
Exmoor, and as I went I 
laughed till the combes echoed 
at my shouts of “‘ The Eggs of 
an Owl! Oho! Oho!” 
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ENGLISH MILITARY MUSIC. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


I wisH that someone with 
leisure and enthusiasm would 
write a history of English 
military music. The task 
would not be an easy nor a 
light one. The author would 
need to be first and foremost a 
thoroughly accomplished musi- 
cian, able to read with equal 
facility a modern orchestral 
full score and Elizabethan 
manuscript music. Next, he 
would require to understand, 
and even to some extent to be 
able to play, all wind instru- 
ments, and to be thoroughly 
conversant with drums. Next, 
he would be obliged to devote 
much time in hunting through 
the byways of literature to 
trace the genesis of old songs. 
Lastly, he could not dispense 
with intimate knowledge of the 
history of the British Army, 
both general and regimental. 
I had dreams many years ago 
of attempting the work myself, 
but I lacked the necessary 
musical training and could 
never find time to acquire it. 
Still, I did make a note of odd 
facts as I came across them, 
and I think it worth while to 
set them down, before it is too 
late, in the hope that they may 
be of help to some other 
worker. 

Military music, of course, 
differs not at all from any 
other music, and found its 
instruments ready-made. The 
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readiest of these instruments 
is, of course, the human voice, 
which leads us at once to the 
great subject of marching songs. 
But apart from that the military 
profession is associated, in great 
measure through the influence 
of the poets, mainly with two 
instruments, the trumpet and 
the drum. Both, I imagine, 
came to us from the East. Of 
the development of the trumpet 
from rams’ horns and oxen’s 
horns to a metal tube I must 
leave others to speak. The 
drum is said, with every sem- 
blance of probability, to have 
been brought back by returning 
crusaders, though whether the 
Arabs had carried it to such 
musical perfection as some of 
the races farther East, I know 
not. Colonel Mackenzie Rogan 
tells us that in Burma he came 
across @ native drummer who 
sat in the midst of an incredible 
number of drums, all tuned to 
different notes, and made really 
remarkable music of them. As 
to other instruments, all reed- 
instruments can probably be 
traced back to the oaten-pipe 
—the tenuis avena of Virgil. 
I remember that, when I was 
a boy, a farmer in the harvest- 
field made me just such a pipe 
of a wheaten straw with a 
pocket knife in the space of 
two minutes; and I cannot 
doubt but that it was exactly 
the same as that handled 
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by Corydon and the idyllic 
heroes of Theocritus. The 
sounds that it produced were 
not very melodious. As to the 
other description of pipe with 
no reed and held horizontally 
to the mouth, ancient sculpture 
leads us to suppose that it can 
be little less old than the other. 
The bagpipe, with its drone, I 
conceive to be of later develop- 
ment, though of great antiquity 
in the East. 

Coming forward to modern 
times I cannot recall any pic- 
torial presentment of musical 
instruments in military use 
before the sixteenth century. 
By that time the trumpet had 
become the peculiar property 
of the horse, and the side-drum 
of the foot. The exact date of 
the birth of trumpet-calls I 
cannot give. They are cer- 
tainly later than the numerous 
and complicated horn-signals of 
the chase. There were only 
six of them, all told, and they 
appear to have been of inter- 
national use, but I have never 
been able to discover their 
notation. Did they ever reach 
England? I think that they 
must have, for the first of 
them was in Italian Butte 
Sella and in French Boute 
Selle, meaning ‘On Saddle,’ 
and I cannot think how ‘ Boots 
and Saddles’ can have come 
into being except as a cor- 
ruption of one or other of these. 
By the seventeenth century the 
trumpets of the horse had been 
supplemented by a pair of 
kettle-drums, mounted as at 
present in front of a saddle ; 
and in pictures of battles the 
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trumpets and drums are always 
shown outside the line of 
combat, blowing and thumping 
furiously, doubtless with the 
object of heartening the fighting 
men. 

The side-drum, the peculiar 
instrument of the infantry, 
is a far more difficult and 
complicated study. I once 
possessed a little seven- 
teenth-century book, the loss 
of which I never cease to 
mourn, wherein were compre- 
hended many specimens of the 
drum-marches of Europe, 
neatly set down on a four-line 
stave. Unfortunately I can 
recall none of them except 
one called The English March, 
which consisted of six drum- 
taps for two paces—five rapid 
taps for the first pace, one 
long tap for the second pace— 
Rum-a-dum-a-dum/dum. The 
incessant repetition of this beat 
may have been monotonous, 
but it was better than nothing 
at all. It was borne in upon 
me, however, that a march, 
of which we are accustomed to 
think as a melody, was origin- 
ally no more than a drum- 
beat. There was a Scottish 
march which Samuel Pepys 
heard when the Royals landed 
for the first time in England, 
and found ‘ very odd.’ Later, 
there was the Grenadiers’ March 
which played a dramatic part 
at the storm of Masulipatam 
when at one moment Captain 
Knox found himself practically 
alone with his drummers within 
the walls of the fortress. I 
have never seen the notation of 
the Grenadiers’ March and do 
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not know whether it still sur- 
vives or not. Colonel Rogan 
has written down for us the 
tune of the Rogue’s March as 
played by the fifes, but says 
nothing of the drums. And 
yet the bad character, for 
whose behoof the Rogue’s March 
was played, was said to be 
‘drummed out.’ 

The whole subject is ex- 
ceedingly obscure. Apart from 
the marches there was a code 
of drum-calls, corresponding to 
the trumpet-calls of the horse, 
but eight in number. They, 
unlike the trumpet-calls, were 
all known by English names, 
with the single exception of 
‘revally,’ which suggests that 
the whole were borrowed from 
a French source. On the other 
hand, so many of our military 
customs and traditions (though 
not our military terminology) 
were borrowed from the German 
landskrechte, that I strongly 
suspect we copied the ‘lance- 
knights of Almain’ when we 
first took to the drum. And 
I am confirmed in this sus- 
picion by the word fife, taken 
from the German pfeif, which 
is really no other than our own 
word pipe. This, however, 
does not help us much. I have 
never been able to discover 
the notation of the eight drum- 
calls, nor have I the slightest 
idea of the progressthat had been 
made in the technique of drum- 
beating at the time when our 
Standing Army came into being. 
I think that I am right in 
Saying that nothing approach- 
ing to our modern technique is 
indigenous to the East; but 
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how long it took to perfect that 
technique, I have no idea. 
From the notation in the little 
volume already mentioned I 
should conjecture that the rapid 
succession of double-beats with 
either hand, which produces 
the effect that we call a roll, 
was unknown in the seven- 
teenth century. As to ‘ para- 
diddles, flams, drags, drags and 
stroke, double-drags and stroke’ 
and all the other refinements of 
the past master of side-drum- 
ming, I conceive that they can 
only have been developed by 
the sustained efforts of many 
generations. 

However, it is certain that 
when the Standing Army was 
born trumpeters in the horse 
and drummers in the foot 
formed part of the regular 
establishment, while _fifers 
could be added if regimental 
officers cared to pay for them. 
The Royals, being Scots, had 
a piper instead of a fifer. 
Dragoons, being mounted in- 
fantry, were governed by the 
side-drum, which was carried 
on the near side of the saddle, 
in front of the drummer’s left 
leg. But hautboys are also 
mentioned as part of the outfit 
of a dragoon regiment in early 
days for a short time, and it is 
difficult to see of what earthly 
use such an instrument could 
have been, unless it were to 
comfort the dragoons by giving 
them some counterpart to the 
fife of the infantry. I have 
frequently found the word haut- 
boy in the muster-rolls of the 
eighteenth century, but always 

as a description of the fictitious 
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man whose pay was allowed as 
a contribution towards regi- 
mental expenses. We need not 
trouble ourselves further about 
hautboys ; but we may remark 
that with only one trumpeter to 
each troop and one drummer to 
each company—say six trum- 
peters to a regiment of horse 
and eight drummers to a regi- 
ment of foot—there was not 
much material for forming a 
band. 

Before the end of the seven- 
teenth century, however, we 
come upon something far more 
important—a marching song 
which was as popular under 
William IIT. as Tipperary under 
George V. I allude, of course, 
to Lilliburlero, which was always 
whistled by Uncle Toby at 
all moments of doubt. Sterne 
by a happy inspiration printed 
the music of it, besides a 
snatch of the gibberish that 
passed for words, and there 
it is, a rollicking rousing tune 
in ¢ time which was piped in 
its day by many score of fifes 
and yelled by many thousands of 
throats. It is a thousand pities 
that one of the old regiments 
which fought under William 
III. should not have adopted 
it as its regimental march ; 
but at least it ought to be 
constantly played by fifes and 
drums. 

Tilliburlero is the only musical 
contribution that I can make 
to the wars of William and 
Marlborough ; but it must be 
noted that the catalogue of 
international drum-calls had in 
the course of them been in- 
creased by atleast one—namely, 
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the chamade, or call for a parley, 
for a drummer always accom- 
panied a flag of truce. When 
Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim 
were following Marlborough’s 
campaigns with the help of 
miniature works thrown up in 
the kitchen garden, the beating 
of the chamade, which signified 
the surrender of a_ besieged 
fortress, roused the two veter- 
ans to ecstasy. But immedi- 
ately after the close of the war 
a@ curious fact throws doubt 
upon my conjecture that the 
original eight drum-calls were 
international. In September 
1714 the three regiments of 
Guards, or detachments of 
them, were sent to Greenwich, 
and it was ordered that during 
their stay they should play the 
English March and the Scotch 
Revally. Presumably this was 
a concession to the Third or 
Scots Guards, who may have 
resented stepping off to the 
English March and whom, look- 
ing to the Act of Union between 
England and Scotland, passed 
in 1707, it may have been 
desirable to conciliate. But, if 
the Scots had their own Revally, 
then the English may have had 
theirs also. Were they both 
variations or corruptions of the 
international drum-call? Did 
the fife take a share in the 
Revally, and did the differences 
between the Revaillies lie in the 
melody which they played ? 
These conundrums are very 
difficult to answer. Forty years 
ago I saw Revally played in 
the old fortress of Mainz. It 
was carried out by a single fife 
and a single drum _ which 
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marched round the enceinte 
with a mounted officer riding 
in rear. 

And now we enter on a 
period of peace which after 
the interval of a generation 
brings us at last to the first 
certain appearance of a military 
band. A military band, I say, 
one single band and no more. 
For there were nearly thirty 
years of almost unbroken pe.ace 
after the treaty of Utrecht, and 
the Army had been reduced to 
dangerous weakness. Abroad, 
condemned to live in unhealthy 
climates where for the most 
part liquor was cheap, the 
soldier took for his motto, 
‘Let us drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ There was little 
chance for music there. At 
home the few remaining units 
were so much dispersed in 
small detachments that it would 
have been almost impossible to 
keep together drummers or 
trumpeters sufficient to form a 
band. Only in London, where 
some at any rate of the Guards 
were collected permanently in 
a body, was such a thing possible, 
and an engraving dating from 
the latter part of George II.’s 
reign shows us how much had 
been accomplished. It repre- 
sents the relief of the Guard at 
Whitehall and portrays a little 
procession passing by the Horse 
Guards. I have it not before 
me, unfortunately, but I recall 
clearly two very minute fifers 
leading the way, less clearly 
four or five more musicians 
following them, and in rear of 
all a giant playing that obsolete 
instrument, so terrifying to eye 
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and ear, the serpent. What 
manner of music they made or 
attempted to make I have no 
idea. When this band was 
established, whether it went 
through this performance at 
Whitehall daily or only occa- 
sionally, I know not. I have 
read all the London newspapers 
of the period, and found sundry 
information upon odd military 
points but no light whatever 
upon this function at White- 
hall. Possibly research among 
the regimental records of the 
three old regiments of the 
brigade of Guards might clear 
up this obscure matter. 

The years of peace were 
broken in 1740 by war, first 
against Spain and next against 
France, which lasted until 1748, 
and was renewed against France 
alone in 1756 until the vic- 
torious treaty of 1763. During 
those twenty-three years, 
British troops were fighting on 
the Continent in company with 
Dutch and Germans for some 
ten years in all, and brought 
away with them some foreign 
novelties. The most important 
of these was the bugle-horn, 
which, I imagine, was borrowed 
from the German Jager. But 
this is pure conjecture on my 
part. I know only that at 
St Lucia in 1778 a British 
commander sent out a flag of 
truce with a bugle-horn instead 
of with a drum, and that the 
French, not understanding this 
new fashion, fired upon the 
flag. Regimental commanders 
enjoyed so much latitude in 
those days that one or more of 
them may very well have 
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introduced a bugle-horn as a 
private regimental venture and 
used it as a signalling instru- 
ment. 

Another novelty, officially 
introduced in 1759, was the 
formation of regiments of Light 
Dragoons, of which the 
Fifteenth, now Hussars, was 
the first. This led to the 
writing of a book entitled 
Hinde’s Discipline of the Light 
Horse, from which we learn 
that Light Dragoons, like their 
heavier compeers, began life 
with side-drums and a fife, but 
exchanged these in 1764 for 
trumpets. | Moreover, since 
apparently not all of the calls 
in use could be produced on 
the trumpet, the bugle-horn 
and the French horn were 
employed to make good any 
deficiencies. Lastly, the six 
trumpeters belonging to the 
six troops of the regiment 
were re-armed, so to speak, 
when dismounted, two of them 
with clarinets, two with French 
horns and two with bassoons, 
thus forming a ‘ band of music,’ 
a term which I personally do 
not remember to have en- 
countered before I read the 
pages of Hinde. These instru- 
ments must have made some- 
what solemn music, for it was 
ordained that the band should 
play only for the slow march on 
foot, the fife being still re- 
tained for the quick march. 

It may be objected that all 
this detail about musical instru- 
ments may have been a mere 
counsel of perfection, and that 
though the officers of many 


regiments may have wished to 
form such a band of music, 
the dispersion of the six troops 
in a8 many little county towns 
must have made formation 
difficult and maintenance im- 
possible. Is there any concrete 
instance of a band composed 
of the trumpeters but com- 
prising other instruments than 
the trumpet? I am able to 
say that there is certainly one. 
The Twentieth Light Dragoons 
were formed for the Island of 
Jamaica, paid chiefly, if not 
entirely, from the funds of the 
Colony and stationed there 
permanently. In the year 1797 
there was published an aqua- 
tint, artistically beneath con- 
tempt but historically both 
interesting and valuable, por- 
traying a ball at Government 
House, Jamaica. The ladies, 
following the current Paris 
fashion, have their skirts slit 
up to mid-thigh and wear 
tights beneath them. The 
officers, naval and military, 
wear their full-dress coats, white 
shorts and white silk stockings, 
the costume, in fact, which (with 
some change in the cut of the 
coat) was worn by the Prince 
Consort at the ceremony of his 
marriage to Queen Victoria. 
In a gallery above the ball- 
room sit the Governor and the 
Admiral, both in uniform and 
wearing their hats; and in 
another gallery sit half a dozen 
negro fiddlers in rear, while in 
front are the eight trumpeters 
of the Twentieth Light 
Dragoons in full uniform with 
helmet on head, four of them 
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playing French horns and four 
of them bassoons. Thus one 
regiment of British cavalry for 
certain had a band perman- 
ently established, though this 
sorry aquatint, the work of an 
officer who drew like a school- 
boy, is the only evidence of the 
fact. There were probably 
other like bands, though their 
existence must have been inter- 
mittent owing to the difficulty 
of keeping the musicians to- 
gether. Even in Jamaica half 
of the bandsmen most likely 
died every year of yellow fever. 
What manner of music they 
made with four horns and four 
bassoons I must leave to trained 
musicians to say. Three French 
horns playing in parts can 
make most beautiful if rather 
melancholy music, a8 anyone 
who has lived through a féte 
day in the department of the 
Alpes Maritimes can testify. 
But whether any of the English 
bandsmen attained to the skill 
of the Chasseurs Alpins I can- 
not say. Perhaps in some 
instances they did. 

To this same period—the 
beginning of the Great War 
with France—belongs our first 
really important step in mili- 
tary music, though it may 
sound humble enough. I allude 
to the promulgation throughout 
the Army of the trumpet-calls 
and bugle-calls, all of them 
composed by Josef Haydn, 
which are still in full use 
among us. In the year 1794, 
moreover, we encounter a little 
piece of real history concerning 
@ regimental march. At the 
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attack on the entrenched camp 
of Famars by the Austrians 
and British a French band in 
the trenches over against the 
Fourteenth Foot (West Yorks) 
was playing the revolutionary 
tune of (a ira. Colonel Doyle 
thereupon called upon his men 
to advance and “beat the 
French to their own damned 
tune.” They duly did so with- 
out difficulty (the action of 
Famars was an inexpressibly 
feeble affair) and have played 
the damned tune as their regi- 
mental march ever since. 
When we enter upon the 
Peninsular War, we hear rather 
more of bands. George Sim- 
mons of the Ninety-fifth (Rifle 
Brigade) tells us that the 
buglers of his regiment formed 
a band over twenty strong, 
which was greatly appreciated 
on the march, and that they 
played Over the Hills and far 
away. What are the words of 
that song? I know of none 
except those sung by the ser- 
jeant in Farquhar’s Recruiting 
Officer, which play was written 
early in the course of Marl- 
borough’s wars. Four lines of 
them are so good as to be 
always worth quoting— 


‘* Over the hills and over the main, 
To Flanders, Portugal or Spain. 
The Queen commands and we'll 


obey, 
Over the hills and far away.” 


Were these the words sung by 
Wellington’s green-jackets, or 
are there others? If so, what 
are they and where are they to 
be found? The tune of Over 
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the hills and far away is, I 
think, to be found in the 
Beggar’s Opera, but I am sorry 
to say that it is unknown to 
me. 

And here it must be noted 
that military bands in their 
early days, and even within the 
memory of living men, seldom 
aspired to anything higher than 
rendering the melody of some 
popular song. The two best 
known marches in the British 
Army are The British Grenadiers 
and I’m Ninety-five, both of 
them good, rousing, rather arro- 
gant tunes. I have been told 
that the tune of The British 
Grenadiers goes back to the 
sixteenth century; but if so, 
to what words was it then 
wedded, for I conceive that it 
was a song? There was no 
such thing as a British grenadier 
until about 1678. I’m Ninety- 
five has been traced to some 
kind of source contemporary 
with the first formation of the 
regiment, but it seems uncer- 
tain whether the tune were 
composed expressly for the 
regiment. These two marches 
will assuredly last as long as the 
Army endures, but there are 
other tunes, once popular and 
well known, whose life is pre- 
carious. I recall that at the 
assault of a fortress in India 
the stormers were heartened by 
a band playing Britons strike 
home. The three words have a 
familiar ring, and I am told 
that it is the title of a song 
in Purcell’s opera King Arthur ; 
but I am ashamed to say that 
I am ignorant of both words 


and music. No work of Pur. 
cell’s should be allowed to die 
out of the Army. There ig 


a@ regiment which, having 
began life as marines, took 
A life on the ocean wave for its 
regimental march. I know the 
tune because it was sung to me 
in the nursery, but I doubt 
whether many children of later 
generations have ever heard it, 
nor am I sure that they have 
missed very much. Why A life 
on the ocean wave should have 
been chosen when Ye Mariners 
of England, far superior to it 
both in words and music, was 
to be taken for the asking, is a 
mystery. 

It should seem, then, that 
in the early days of military 
bands the simple melody of a 
song was about as much as they 
could manage. Nor is this 
surprising, for even if the 
musicians were well skilled, 
the instruments were very prim- 
itive. Colonel Rogan tells us 
that he once sought out fourteen 
old-fashioned instruments from 
a collector, and caused the 
same piece of music to be played 
first upon them by fourteen 
voluntary martyrs and then on 
modern instruments by the 
full band of the Coldstream 
Guards, sixty-six strong. The 
contrast must have been strik- 
ing. Yet some of the old- 
fashioned instruments kept 
their place in the most orthodox 
musical circles, and the serpent 
will be found in the scores of 
oratorios well after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The 
very existence of the serpent 
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might now be forgotten had not 
Guy de Maupassant immortal- 
ised it in La Maison Tellier. 
But the improvement of mili- 
tary bands ought to have been 
steady when once their estab- 
lishment had been fixed at two 
non-commissioned officers and 
twenty bandsmen, and still 
more after the opening of the 
school of military music at 
Kneller Hall in 1857. It does 
not appear, however, that pro- 
gress was very rapid, and this 
was no doubt due in part to the 
perpetual exile of half of the 
battalions in the Army, but 
chiefly to the musical ignorance 
of all ranks of officers. The 
tradition that a regimental 
march must be a song—gen- 
erally a melody of sixteen 
bars, or thirty-two paces in 
quick time—seems to have been 
very strong, and the result is 
that few of our regimental 
marches are very interesting. 
That of the Royals, Dum- 
barton’s Drums, has, I think, 
been traced back to the early 
seventeenth century, and the 
Buffs, unless I am mistaken, 
believe that theirs was com- 
posed by Handel. But the 
great majority of them were 
chosen from songs that were 
popular in the days of Queen 
Victoria, such as John Peel, 
The Lincolnshire Poacher (he 
was the Somersetshire poacher 
when I first met him sixty years 
ago, and I dare say is claimed 
by other counties), The Young 
May Moon, and the like. Not 
all of these seem to me worthy 
of such honour, but if the men 
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are attached to them, that is 
enough. 

It always strikes me as 
strange that our Army should 
be so poor in the matter of 
marching songs, written or com- 
posed for a particular regiment 
or even for the battalions of a 
particular brigade or division. 
The individuality of the divi- 
sions of Wellington’s Penin- 
sular Army was very strongly 
marked, but I never heard that 
they left a single song behind 
them. It may be readily ad- 
mitted that it is very difficult 
to write a good marching song, 
and no easier to compose good 
music for it. But none the 
less the British Army seems to 
have been lamentably barren 
of Tyrtzi. Colonel Rogan tells 
of a drummer in the Devons in 
the late sixties who was the 
battalion poet and wrote lyrics 
* chiefly topical, which he sang 
himself.”” No doubt his poems, 
being topical, were ephemeral, 
but he cannot have been the 
only battalion poet that ever ap- 
peared in the Army. It really 
is not only remarkable but a 
reproach to us that there should 
be no musical relics of our past 
campaigns in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies but Lilliburlero and Over 
the hills and far away, whatever 
the tune of the latter may be. 

Such reflections may lead 
one to regret that Cromwell’s 
Ironsides were not infantry 
instead of cavalry, so that 
some of their marching hymns 
might have come down to us. 
His troopers did actually sing 
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a hymn before they attacked at 
Dunbar, sitting in their saddles 
at the halt. A century or so 
later there might have been an 
Ironsides band to make the 
necessary music ; but I confess 
that I am always impatient of 
a band in the saddle. It takes 
a man all his time to play his 
instrument sitting or standing 
still, and it is too much to ask 
that he should do justice to it 
when astride a horse. I cannot 
myself see either that a march 
past of cavalry gains much 
from a musical accompaniment. 
A man’s quick march is not the 
same as a horse’s; and the 
Keel Row and Bonnie Dundee 
do not appreciably grace a 
trot past and a gallop past. 
The music lies in the tramp of 
the hoofs and the tossing of 
bridles. A flourish of the 
trumpets might be given as the 
passing columns approached the 
saluting base at a walk, were it 
not that the tone of our trum- 
pets is miserably thin, coarse 
and vulgar. I know not why 
this should be so. There is at 
Windsor a small oil-painting of 
@ negro trumpeter of the Life 
Guards, of date about 1760, 
and I could never see that there 
is any difference between his 
trumpet and those of the 
present day. Probably there 
is none, and the cavalry trum- 
pet has been a poor instrument 
through all generations. It 
always seems to me a pity 
that at the annual service at 
the Cenotaph on Armistice Day, 
the call Last Post should be 
assigned to the trumpets. 
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Bugles have far greater rego- 
nance and can produce the 
long concluding high note, 
which is such a feature of the 
call, as the trumpets cannot, 
Though very ignorant of music 
I have sometimes wondered 
whether Last Post could not 
be played, on great occasions, 
by French horns in three parts, 
even if they were obliged to 
make the tempo somewhat 
slower than the bugles. As I 
have already shown, the French 
horn was once an essential 
feature in the daily life of 
British light cavalry. Perhaps 
one of the many able and 
accomplished bandmasters of 
cavalry would give this idea, if 
practicable, his attention. 

For the rest, military music 
has made such strides in the 
last forty years that it is time 
for a new line to be struck out 
for it. The first trouble is that 
comparatively little music, and 
that not always of the best 
quality, has been written ex- 
pressly for military bands. Most 
of the good music that is played 
by them has been adapted 
from orchestral scores, not in- 
variably with good results. 
There are instances when 
classical music, originally 
written for the piano, has been 
scored for full orchestra, and 
readapted for the military 
band—a translation of a trans- 
lation. Colonel Rogan pleads 
that composers should write 
music directly for military 
bands, which have in many 
cases reached such perfection 
that they could interpret worth- 
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ily the very best of work. And 
even if composers should shrink 
from elaborate compositions, 
could they not give us at least 
a few good marches? I have 
seen the guard march off from 
Windsor Castle hundreds of 
times with the band playing a 
quick march which too ob- 
viously hailed from Vienna or 
even, a8 I have suspected, from 
America. It would be a great 
satisfaction to recognise some 
fine marches, even if only a 
few, aS the work of English 
musicians written expressly for 
the military band and scored 
for its instruments and for no 
other. 

I would go even further and 
ask if some of our poets could 
not write some marching songs 
to be set by composers for the 
military band. But, it will be 


objected, would the men sing 
these songs if they had them ? 
That is a very pertinent though 


embarrassing question. ‘“‘ The 
British soldier,’’ writes Colonel 
Rogan, “will sing what he 
knows and what he likes, but I 
don’t think any power on earth 
will induce him to alter his 
tastes.” The earliest specimen 
that we possess of his tastes is 
Tilliburlero, and it certainly 
might be worse. The latest 
Specimens are Tipperary and 
Pack up your troubles in your 
old kit-bag, which are on about 
the same level with Lilliburlero. 
In the interval between them I 
can recall only the popular 
songs of my own recollection, 
that is to say, of the past 
sixty-five years or thereabout. 
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The best marching tunes among 
them were My name it is Sam 
Hall, damn your eyes (this is of 
an earlier date but was handed 
down to me by my elders), 
Champagne Charlie, Over the 
Garden Wall (a rollicking tune 
for fifes and drums), Tara-ra- 
boom-de-ay and The Two 
Obadiahs. But probably the 
bandmasters of the Guards, 
who spend most of their time 
in London, have whole libraries 
of popular songs, which are 
occasionally woven into some 
composition, entitled Cockney 
echoes or something of the kind, 
and so are repeated to the 
unsympathetic and inappreci- 
ative ears of modern youth. Is 
an eminent composer to degrade 
his art to the level of the old 
music-halls so that his work 
may be acceptable to the British 
soldier? That would be too 
much to expect. But I do not 
see why a composer, while steer- 
ing clear of the vulgar and the 
commonplace, should not yet 
contrive to please, and even to 
improve, the taste of the British 
soldier. If Scots will sing 
The bonnie, bonnie banks of 
Loch Lomond on the march, 
Yorkshiremen and Welshmen 
at any rate might welcome 
something simple and yet ex- 
cellent. 

The mention of Scots reminds 
me that I have said nothing 
of the bagpipes. A mere 
Devon man such as I must 
necessarily approach the sub- 
ject with awe, but I think the 
pipes a most defective instru- 
ment for the simple reason— 
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which I defy anyone to contest 
—that they are not rhythmic. 
They make a noise, in which 
some can discover a melody, 
and with drums to mark the 
rhythm they are well enough. 
But without drums they are 
naught. I have seen folks 
trying to dance a reel to pipes 
alone, and it was a dismal 
spectacle. The feeblest fiddling 
would have been better because 
it would have marked the 
rhythm. 

I feel that I ought not to 
close this paper without an 
apology for its discursiveness, 
but I have written it only in 
the hope that some of the 
information may be useful to 
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others. The reader will have 
gathered that I have wandered 
into curious byways to find it, 
But I do hope that a new era is 
beginning for military music, and 
that its status and dignity may 
steadily be raised. I trust also 
that bandmasters will be care- 
ful to deposit musical records, 
however succinct, in their regi- 
mental record offices, so that 
future historians may leam 
what were the favourite march- 
ing songs at any given period. 
It is rather shameful that we 
should pass from Lilliburlero to 
Tipperary, from Marlborough 
to Haig, by the solitary stepping- 
stone of Over the hills and far 
away. 
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THE engines stopped. The 
cabin ceased to creak. The 
anchor splashed and the cable 
roared. Silence followed in 
the stillness of dawn. A relief 
to the wakeful voyager. Cold 
air, laden with the scents of 
civilisation, blew in at the 
porthole. 

Out across the water a bugle 
on a French warship sounded 
the réveillé, and then another 
in a silhouette of fortifications 
ashore. 

A Catholic bell tolled by some 
worthy priest rang riotous over 
the roofs of the little town. 
Ajaccio stirred in its sleep and 
awakened. 

Flat-fronted houses, lined 
with shutters, loomed in the 
twilight across the quay. Next 
appeared large letters above a 
restaurant, ‘Au Bon Café,’ 
and a garcon in shirt-sleeves 
taking down the shutters and 
putting out tables clothed in 
white raiment. 

Crossing the gangway, I took 
a seat at one of these and 
watched a country wench, hat- 
less, brown and sturdy, come 
down the road driving a donkey 
carrying a pack-saddle draped 
with milk-cans. Other donkeys 
arrived and mule-carts loaded 
with the fruits of the earth. 

Along the pavement sprang 
up the stalls of a market day. 
Ajaccio was now functioning. 
Hefty mountaineers, clad in 


heirloom suits of corduroy, 
rubbed shoulders with modern 
youth in High Life tailoring. 
Demoiselles of the eyebrow 
and heel drove bargains with 
mustachioed dames in aprons 
and the shawls of their grand- 
mothers. Unheeded were the 
blue arrows on the walls above 
pointing up a narrow alley to 
the Maison Bonaparte, the Cor- 
sican who, at his coronation, 
dispensed with the ministra- 
tions of the Pope and relieved 
him of the crown, at the 
psychological moment, to crown 
himself, unaided. 

Thrilled at the sight of rolls 
and butter, hot coffee and goats’ 
milk, the Spirit of Adven- 
ture landed and graced my 
table. 

“‘ Heavens ! 
Moo Cow!” 
remark. 

The ship rode high above the 
quay. Poised in mid-air was 
our faithful Morris, christened 
‘Moo Cow’ seven long years 
ago, and now suspended by 
inadequate cordage from the 
business end of a crane in the 
act of landing in Corsica. 

While the coffee was cooling 
we discussed the roads and 
trout streams of Corsica, strug- 
gling to decipher my notes, 
which said that Pont de Cas- 
tirla on the Golo River was a 
romantic village with comfort- 
able auberge and good trouting, 
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one hundred kilometres from 
Ajaccio. 

Our road at first was dark- 
ened by the sombre foliage of 
cork trees, relieved at intervals 
by the paler green of eucalyptus 
and a gleam of mimosa. We 
rose above the plain, Moo Cow 
romping along in excellent fettle 
up and up into the fastness of 
the Maqui, the gloom of the 
pine forest and the glitter of 
snow. Scenery of abiding joy 
in a desolate land. All around 
were the roofless shells of 
ruined farms in terraced fields 
smothered with flowering weeds 
and scented shrub. Relics of 
old Corsica and the days when 
great-grandpapas toiled, tilled, 
shot at their neighbours and 
begat a progeny which to-day 
has gone away to France to 
beget a small pension and re- 
turn to a life of ease and mis- 
chief in hamlets scattered 
among the mountains. 

And so to the Golo River in 
a gorge of grey mountain cleft 
by shadows of blue. High 
above the foaming river the 
Pont de Castirla in three grace- 
ful arches of yellow stone car- 
ried our road to the other bank. 
We had arrived at a cluster 
of houses, perched each one on 
its own bit of rock. With the 
quiet assurance of an experi- 
enced roadster, Moo Cow glided 
to a standstill. Built to last 
for ever was the ancient Au- 
berge de Golo. Solid comfort 
and simple fare was the impres- 
sion conveyed. 

In the kitchen, tiled and 
whitewashed, was a wall with 
an archway revealing a vaulted 
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chamber of gloom dispersed by 
a cheerful wainscoting of portly 
casks full of wine from the 
terraced vineyards above the 
village, the property of Madame 
Aitelli, our landlady, a widow 
well upholstered and comely 
withal, expert at the omelette— 
an artist of that Corsican deli- 
cacy cream cheese of goats’ 
milk. 

The parlour flickered in the 
flames of a fir-log fire, watched 
with half-closed eyes by a 
purring cat. At the table sat 
a solitary figure in the uniform 
of a French Sergeant, eating 
his soup with audible relish. 
A good trencher-man was Ser- 
geant Daudet; splendid his 
attack on the adamant loaf of 
the country. With a flash of 
steel, a cunning turn of the 
wrist, came a brittle scrunch, 
and lo !—a crust of bread, most 
wondrous hard, fell from the 
parent loaf. 

Many hoofs came clattering 
into the yard. A Corporal in 
field service kit stood in the 
doorway. He made a brisk 
report to the Sergeant and van- 
ished smartly. 

“Chasing bandits, Ser- 
geant ?”’ I asked as an opening 
gambit. 

** Oui, Monsieur.” 

Bandits! Phew! What a 
thrill for the Spirit of Adven- 
ture ! 

“ They told us in Toulon that 
all bandits were now rounded 
up.” 

** Not quite, Monsieur. There 
are a few left here and there; 
and just here two beauties 
simplify matters by trying to 
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kill each other. A deadly feud 
has started. Why? The old 
story, Monsieur. ‘ Cherchez la 
femme.’ One of them poses as 
a Corsican bandit of the ven- 
detta and calls himself Zam- 
perti. He is not yet aware 
that he is known to the police 
as a Squint-eyed Apache from 
the slums of Paris. His devour- 
ing passion is for the daughter 
of the other bandit. She will 
have none of it. In revenge 
the Apache sends us informa- 
tion how and where to round 
up her father, the renowned 
bandit Spada. A fine man, 
Monsieur, the last male of the 
family Spada. All the others 
have been wiped out by ven- 
detta. Apart from duty, I 
was glad he got wind of us 
just in time to escape. Now 
the final scene of this drama 
will be interesting. Did you 
meet my men on the road ? ”’ 

“ Not a soul was on the road 
after we left Corte until we 
came to a full stop at a tree 
across the road.” 

“Where was that ? ” 

“In the Casco Valley where 
a track through the forest joins 
the road.” 

Sergeant Daudet jumped up 
and carefully closed the kitchen 
door. The napkin under his 
chin came adrift from its moor- 
ings and fell on the floor, un- 
covering a row of medal rib- 
bons. Among them was the 
Croix de Guerre. 

He took another glass from 
the sideboard, and, with a 
gesture, drew up a chair, in- 
viting me to join him. 

“Will Monsieur favour me 
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with a full account of what hap- 
pened at the fallen tree ?”’ 

“Tt was a sapling fir from 
the bank above. It was at a 
corner. I had just room to 
pull up by jamming the brakes 
hard down. A girl jumped on 
the footboard and looked at us. 

** * Qui étes vous ?’ she asked. 

“* Anglais, Mademoiselle ; et 
Madame aussi.’ 

“Off she jumped and sang 
out, ‘Ils sont Anglais. Une 
femme est ici.’ ”’ 

“Describe the girl, 
sieur.”’ 

“ A tall girl of eighteen. Very 
nippy and very pretty. Black 
eyebrows (her own) ; dark eyes 
(large) ; round face ; pale com- 
plexion ; a cruel little mouth.” 

“ Oui, oui, Monsieur. C'est 
ga! Monsieur is observant. 
Continuez.”’ 

“No hat; lots of fuzzy 
black hair; a blue pullover ; 
short black skirt ; black shoes, 
thick but small, and black 
stockings.” 

“Excellent. And then ? ” 

“When we got out of the 
car to look at the tree, two 
large men emerged from the 
forest wearing corduroys of 
ancient lineage. One was a 
tall fine man with a red beard 
and grey eyes. I would call 
him superior to the Corsican 
peasant. Armed with the usual 
gun and bandolier. The other 
was a lad with an axe. To- 
gether they quickly cleared the 
road for us, and we thought 
nothing more of it.” 

Daudet’s blue eyes opened 
wider than I thought was 
possible. 
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““Mon Dieu, Monsieur, you 
had an adventure without 
knowing it. I have been watch- 
ing that road for days for 
Zamberti in a motor-car; so 
apparently have others!” 

From the breast pocket of 
his tunic he took a leather 
wallet and extracted a photo, 
the bearded face and light eyes 
of the big man who cleared 
the road for us. On the back 
of the photo was written: 
“Lucien Spada, Corsican Ban- 
dit.” 


The sun was roasting us 
nicely on the river bank while 
we shelled the hard-boiled egg 
and dipped it in the squib of 
salt. A flock of sheep, half of 
them black and half of them 
white, nibbled their way 
towards us. Behind them 
whistled a lad, his trousers 
a masterpiece of patchwork 
suspended from a belt of 
cartridges. On his brown chest 
a grey shirt gaped open with 
the sling of his gun across 
it. 

“Good morning, Mr Shep- 
herd. This lady is painting a 
picture and would like to put 
you into it. Will you kindly 
sit on that rock for half an 
hour with your sheep about 
you?” 

on.” 

“Thank you, Mr Shepherd. 
Here is some wine.” 

A whole bottle vanished in 
silence on top of the rock. 
Words of thanks are not to be 
found in the vocabulary of the 
Corsican patois. It is not 
done. 
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“Have you 
trout ?”’ 

“Yes. Two trout. Very 
small. What is your name?” 

* Jules.” 

“Do you fish, Jules ? ” 

“No, but I know where the 
big trout live. I will show you 
on Saturday. A long walk, all 
day over mountains; too far 
for Madame.” 

That was better than 
“Thank you”’ for a bottle of 
wine. 

“TI shall want two donkeys 
at least to carry my tent and 
food, Jules.” 

“My father has mules. I 
will bring Georgette. She is 
strong and will carry the load 
of two donkeys.” 

“Tf I stay four nights in 
camp, can you bring my tent 
back on the fifth day ? ”’ 

“Yes, I will come for it.” 

Georgette arrived at the 
Auberge de Golo on Saturday 
as the cocks were crowing-in 
the dawn. To the shirt of 
Jules was added a coat of 
goatskin and to his belt many 
cartridges. His humble needs 
for a night filled a small goat- 
skin bag. 

The Corsican peasant has 
little to learn in the art of 
loading pack-mules. Tentage, 
valise and provisions were 
quickly sorted into bundles 
and loaded high on the saddle 
of Georgette. 

From an upper window 
tinkled words of encourage- 
ment from the Spirit of Adven- 
ture pyjamied in blue, and 
five minutes later, when we 


caught any 
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from view in the recess of the 
gorge, blue was the dominant 
colour at the window. 

The peaks and pinnacles of 
Mont Cinto towered above, 
girt about by glittering snow- 
fields sloping gently down to a 
fringe of firs, rich in green, 
casting blue shadows across the 
drifts. 

Many long hours we pleas- 
antly tramped in the freshness 
and glory of the scene. We 
gained the altitude where chest- 
nuts flourish and kept to the 
contour round spurs and into 
valleys, till late in the after- 
noon we scrambled up the side 
of a stream to emerge over a 
rocky ledge on to a peaceful 
plateau: a great shelf gouged 
out of the mountains ; once a 
glacier, then a lake, and now 
a forest of Spanish chestnuts, 
where by night the wild boar 
delve with busy snout in the 
soft earth that once was the 
bed of the lake. 

A tranquil stream meanders 
through a chain of pools in a 
peaty soil as if loath to start 
its headlong rush over the edge 
to join the river below. In 
the middle of the forest are 
two little lakes, scions of a 
mighty ancestor. 

“Both are full of trout,” 
said Jules as he dumped the 
loads, shook hands and set out 
on his homeward way, while 
the light was good, to a shep- 
herd’s hut for the night. 

There was no time to feel 
lonely when making camp, with 
the ground to prepare, the tent 
to pitch, the wood to collect, 
fire to light, kettle to boil, 
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food to sort out, bed to make, 
meal to prepare and eat. Small 
wonder that night overtook 
the last of these proceedings. 
And so to bed. 

When alone in the wilds at 
night, the instincts of the 
Stone Age keep Homo Sapiens 
wakeful. Through the open 
flap of the little tent I listened 
in the small hours to the silence 
of the moonlit mountains dis- 
turbed, but yet enhanced, by 
the distant howl of a lone 
wolf yonder, away where the 
moon peeps over the ridge; 
by the voice of rushing waters 
far down in the valley borne 
to the uplands as a whisper 
on a waft of rising air; and 
anon by the echo of a barking 
dog from across the misty vale : 
a brave dog, quite alone through 
the starry night in charge of a 
huddled flock of frightened 
sheep. Hour after hour he 
paces his beat with anxious 
eyes and nostrils aquiver to 
catch the scent of stealthy 
fox and slinking wolf, till sun- 
rise brings relief—his shepherd 
from a distant village—and his 
reward, a single daily meal. 

Comparing this fine perform- 
ance of the Corsican sheep-dog 
with the snores of a pampered 
pedigree from Peking on silken 
cushions in a wicker basket by 
the fire at home, I slept till the 
sun changed places with the 
moon. 

The trout won the first round 
of the contest by breaking the 
line after five hectic minutes 
of flurry. Later, however, three 
portly fish speckled with scarlet 
lay glistening in the creel. 
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Honour was satisfied and beck- 
oned to a seat on the bank 
among the bracken; the or- 
chestral stalls at a concert of 
birds. Came a rustle of dry 
leaves, and again louder. A 
sounder of pig? What ho! 
Into the bracken at full length 
I sank to await developments. 
The rustle became a measured 
tread of some large beast. I 
raised an eye to the bracken 
tops. Behold a girl! Rod in 
hand and gun on shoulder. 
Great Scot! The pretty ban- 
dit girl! Fuzzy hair, blue 
jumper, little black skirt and 
all complete! Quite close she 
passed, almost treading me 
underfoot in the bracken on 
her way to fish in the lake. 
And Ginger . . . where was he 
—with his beard, his gun and 
perhaps a touch of liver .. .? 

The girl put down her gun 
and stalked the water with 
commendable caution from be- 
hind a rock. With long rod 
and short line she crouched till 
a trout came cruising by. 
Neatly she dapped the fly on 
the water. The rod bent and 
the point dipped to a furious 
tug of the line. Diana braced 
herself for a struggle with a 
heavy trout. But she had no 
reel. The line was too short to 
land such a fish without a net. 
Up I jumped, unslinging my 
landing-net. 

“I will help you, Made- 
moiselle, with my .. .” 

Diana had dropped the rod 
and rushed to her gun. Snatch- 
ing it from the ground, she 
faced me, very flushed, with 
her finger over the trigger. 
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In a flash I felt it would be 
pleasanter to fall to the aim 
of a pretty girl than be shot 
by a bearded bandit. 

“You frightened me, Mon- 
sieur,” she said with rapid 
composure and a gleam of 
topping little teeth. 

I had told Daudet wrong; 
they were not brown eyes, but 
grey, and decidedly pleasant to 
look into even at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

“Your rod! You'll lose 
it!” 

She snatched it just in time. 
The top hung down, broken. 
The fish was gone and all the 
line with it. 

“There now; that’s my 
fault, Mademoiselle, but I have 
cobblers’ wax and thread in 
my tent. I can mend your rod 
in half an hour if you will 
come with me.” 

** Oui, Monsieur.” 

Heavens ! What a deep voice 
the girl had. Did it come from 
the little black shoes ? 

“TI will give you two trout 
to make up for the beauty I 
made you lose.” 

“You will not. I will catch 
more.” 

“Let me carry your gun.” 

“No. My father taught me 
never to hand my gun to a 
stranger.” 

“Ahem! A wise gentleman, 
your father. Is he fishing here 
to-day ?”’ 

*“No. Are you a German ?” 

“And why that question ? 
I have told you already.” 

“Then you are English? I 
thought the English spoke no 
other language because they 
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have half the world and make 
others talk English.” 

“No. Only a quarter, I 
think. And also I think it 
pleases Mademoiselle to pull 
my leg. I should like to meet 
your father.” 

“You have met him.” 

“Ah! Then he was the 
bearded gentleman in the road 
who helped us with the tree.” 

“That’s it,’ rumbled the 
little voice. 

“Tt would be nice if I 
knew your name.” 

“Jeanne. And before I can 
go any further, I wish you to 
do me a favour.” 

“ Fire away,” was my artless 
reply. 

“Promise that you will not 
tell anyone about me being 
here until you are back again 
in your own country.” She 
stopped and looked me square 
in the face. 

“T promise.” 

“Good. Father likes the 
English. He says they keep 
their word.” She sat on my 
little camp-stool outside the 
tent, and I squatted on the 
grass splicing the broken ends 
of the rod. 

“You have mended rods 
before,” observed the lady, with 
approval. ‘‘ When does Jules 
come back ? ” 

“On Thursday; but what 
do you know about Jules ? ” 

“T watched you arrive and 
pitch your tent. I saw Jules 
return homeward with his 
mule.” 

“Then you live up here ? ” 

“No. Only for...” She 
was up and into the tent in 
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a flash and pulled down the 
flap. 

“Don’t let him know I 
am here. Remember your 


promise ! ” , 

“ What’s up, Mademoiselle ?”’ 
He will 
Keep them both 
Give me my 


“ His dog is there. 
follow it. 
out of the tent. 
gun, quick.” 

“Too late, Mademoiselle. I 
am observed.” 

The dog was a passable imi- 
tation of a pointer in brown- 
and-white. Behind him came a 
man from under the chestnut 
trees. A typical Frank, short 
of stature, broad in the shoulder 
and round-headed ; dressed like 
a keeper in breeches and gaiters, 
velvet coat and a tweed cap, 
embellished also by a foreign 
element of red cummerbund, 
cartridge belt and a magazine 
rifle. 

We bowed together, doffed 
caps together and uttered in 
unison, ‘‘ Bon jour, Monsieur.” 

** As you observe, I mend my 
rod.” 

One of his eyes rested on my 
split cane Hardy stuck in the 
ground by the spear on the 
butt-end. 

*‘Then Monsieur fishes with 
two rods ?” 

“Yes,” I lied. “ You will 
observe my little rod there is 
for throwing the fly. This 
long one is made for dapping 
the fly in the way Corsicans 
fish.” 

I took stock of his features 
and soon had enough. An oily 
face badly pock-marked, beady 
eyes looking in different direc- 
tions and always shifting. 
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Eight days’ growth below a 
tight-skinned mouth displaying 
a few isolated yellow fangs. 

** And you shoot also?” he 
said, picking up the girl’s gun. 

* Pardon me. Do not touch 
that gun. It is loaded and has 
a hair trigger,” I said, taking it 
firmly from him. “Do you 
find your dog of any use to 
you when you are out with a 
rifle ? ”’ 

He did not like that question. 

“* Have you seen anyone here 
since you came up ? ” 

“Not a single man. Nor 
did I expect to meet you. Do 
you live here ? ”’ 

“No. I have far to go and 
must be off. Bon jour.” 

Again we raised caps and 
once again each eye roamed in 
its separate ambit over me, 
the tent and surroundings, be- 
fore he whistled to the dog and 
strode away. 

“Take your rod and follow 
him up the river,” whispered 
a voice from the tent. 

I found myself doing so at a 
respectful distance till he turned 
away into the forest. 

When I returned to the tent 
the girl was gone. 


For two days more the trout 
rose briskly to the fly. Then 


came a change. Not a fish 
to be seen. Had they all 
vanished ? 

Returning to camp for an 
early lunch, I changed my rod 
for a walking-stick and set 
out to explore the country 
above the plateau. A scramble 
short and stiff up a gorge 
blocked with boulders and 
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brambles opened up @ choice 
of several valleys leading to 
the snow. One was carpeted 
with pasture flowers and aspho- 
del liberally sprinkled with rock 
and clumps of pine. A track 
invited the choice of this valley 
winding through the débris of 
a glacial moraine. A flicker, 
followed—after a pause—by a 
distant rumble, explained the 
lethargy of the trout. Why 
trouble to catch flies when a 
spate was coming with luscious 
morsels in the flood water ? 
The love lyrics of the wood- 
pigeons and the carols of the 
cuckoo flung their echoes from 
the hillsides in the stillness 
before the storm. All nature 
was smiling and gay; and yet 
how soon it was brought home 
to me that only man is vile. 
Round a corner in a little nook 
was a derelict farm nestling 
in the shelter of rocks and 
pines, a typical Corsican croft. 
Built in the ancient style, the 
house had stables and cow- 
sheds on the ground floor. In 
front of the door of the stable 
was a large porch in the shape 
of an arch. Up both sides of 
this arch on the outside steps 
of stone led up to the flat top, 
which was a landing and the 
only means of access to the 
living-room on the upper floor. 
Part of the roof was sitill 
covered by stone slabs. Frame- 
less windows gaped, dark and 
desolate. At the top of the 
steps over the arch was a heavy 
oak door leading into the house. 
Here was shelter from the 
storm. I went up the steps and 
tried the bolts of the door. 
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Not a hope. 
together. 

The stables below were lit- 
tered with pools of black fluid, 
old rags and other objection- 
able matter. But in the wood 
outside a slanting pine offered 
shelter with its massive trunk. 

Resting here for half an hour, 
still the storm held off. It 
was time to start home and 
risk a wetting when I, a non- 
smoker, inhaled a whiff of 
tobacco. 

I sat tight under the tree, 
glad of the kindly shelter of 
bracken. 

Steps sounded on the stairs 
of the arch, and on the landing 
in succession appeared a tweed 
cap, a velvet coat, red cummer- 
bund complete with cartridge 
belt, knee breeches and gaiters. 
My squint-eyed visitor ! 

He tried the bolts as I did, 
without success. Down the 
steps he came on my side of 
the arch, to make the greatest 
mistake of his life. He put his 
rifle against the wall while 
looking about for something, 
and picked up a large stone, 
with which he went up the 
stairs and hammered the bolts. 
The lower one answered to 
treatment. The upper one 
was stiff. At last it gave 
way. The door creaked loudly 
and opened. The man went 
inside. 

Immediately a figure sprang 
up the steps with a gun in 
both hands ready to fire. A 
tall man with a beard. Spada, 
without a doubt. 

A dog barked in the yard. 
The man stepped out. 
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Instantly Spada covered him. 
** Hands up!” 

Another figure ran up the 
steps. <A girl in blue jumper 
and black skirt. Her gun 
pointed at the man’s chest. 
They had him on toast. 

Spada rapped out a sentence. 
The man with hands up backed 
slowly into the house, closely 
covered by the others. 

I had seen more than enough. 
Now was my chance. A curious 
feeling in the back hair ex- 
tended down the spine. I 
answered the summons with 
speed, nor did I slow down 
til out of sight round the 
corner. 

From the house came the 
report of a gun. From the sky 
came a clap of thunder and a 
deluge of rain. 


The Chasseurs Alpins had 
finished their job. The regi- 
ment was concentrated at head- 
quarters in Bastia waiting for 
a transport to Marseilles. 

At the Hotel de France a 
fatigue party was busy decor- 
ating the salon with bunting 
and flowers. Another was pol- 
ishing the floor of the salle a 
manger where the band of the 
regiment had screened off a 
corner for itself, with palms 
in pots, and was erecting its 
music-stands and stowing its 
instruments. The sous-officiers 
of the Chasseurs Alpins were 
giving a farewell dance to their 
friends in Bastia. 

The proprietor of the hotel, 
glowing with pride, said of 
course we could get a room for 
the night and meals in the 

2a 
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restaurant. 
Moo Cow. 

Our two months’ sojourn in 
Corsica was over. The Fraisi- 
net boat would sail away with 
us next day. 

It was pleasant to hear good 
music again after two months 
in the wilds. 

The Spirit revelled in the gay 
scene. We stood in the door- 
way of the ballroom watching 
the pretty girls of Bastia and 
their gallant Chasseurs part- 
ners. Suddenly a couple 
stopped in front of us and the 
man thrust out a hand of 
welcome. It was Sergeant 
Daudet resplendent with 
medals. He bowed to the 
Spirit, while I pump-handled 
his arm. 

“Permit me, Monsieur, to 
present you to my wife,” he 
said, turning to his partner. 

Behold a girl! The bandit 
girl! A lovely girl in a blue 
silk dress ! 

Words failed me. The Spirit 
came to the rescue with con- 
gratulations. 

“Madame Daudet, may I 
have the pleasure of the next 
dance with you ? ” 

“T am dancing it with 
my husband, Monsieur,” she 
said. 

The little sportsman Daudet 
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chimed in, “ Exchange is no 
robbery, Monsieur. Will Mp- 
dame honour me with 4 
dance ? ”’ 

The Spirit was charmed. 

The next dance was the 
‘Blue Danube.” We _ were 
young once more. The bandit 
girl could dance and no mis. 
take. 

“How long have you been 
married, Madame ? ” 

“A fortnight to-day,” said 
a deep voice just below my 
chin. 

** Please tell me all about it. 
You know what I mean.” 

“Oui, Monsieur. It was 
quite simple in the end. Zam- 
berti betrayed us and father 
determined to kill him. But 
the French Government offered 
father a free pardon if he 
would capture Zamberti alive 
and hand him over. We caught 
him in an old farmhouse and 
bound him. But we had to 
shoot his savage dog. We kept 
him prisoner till father received 
his pardon. Sergeant Daudet 
arranged it, and I met him 
often and we became engaged. 
Father is now in Government 
forest service in Haute Savoie, 
and very happy.” 

“And you, Madame ? ” 

“I am very happy, Mon- 
sieur.”’ 
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THE VISION. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Tue full-rigged clipper ship 
Craigowan, outward bound to 
Callao with coal, had weathered 
Cape Horn. After a compara- 
tively short spell of beating 
about she reached the eightieth 
meridian of west longitude, 
and with a moderate wind from 
the westward was standing 
north into the Pacific. All 
hands were filled with con- 
tentment; it was autumn 
in the Southern Ocean 
when the weather off the 
Horn is liable to be at its 


worst, yet they had escaped 


lightly. 

The Craigowan was just the 
sort of ship that would escape 
in that fashion. She was 
usually lucky ; nothing out of 
the way ever seemed to happen 
in her. She was no flier; on 
the other hand, she made sur- 
prisingly good passages. She 
had the best of gear aloft, was 
well found and easy to work ; 
there were no big ropes running 
stiffly through small blocks ; 
everything aboard was handy. 
Under rather than  over- 
sparred she was by no means 
as ticklish to handle as most 
ships of her class, and she was 
always carefully sailed. She 
was never caught with too 
much canvas on her, yet she 
hever seemed to have too 
little. She was a ship in which 


I. 


life was invariably sane, mod- 
erate and respectable. 

Captain Black had been in 
her since she was launched ten 
years before. During all that 
time he had never lost a sail; 
indeed, voyage after voyage he 
hardly lost a rope-yarn. Cer- 
tainly he had plenty of ex- 
perience; he had sailed the 
seas in windjammers since he 
was fifteen, and he was now 
over seventy. He was tall, 
spare and of a very venerable 
appearance, and he kept a 
perfect discipline by sheer force 
of character. He never swore, 
for he was deeply religious ; 
he did not believe in using 
belaying pins, or the toes of 
sea-boots, on recalcitrant sea- 
men, nor would he allow his 
mates to do so; yet he was 
feared by every man on board. 

At midnight on the day the 
Craigowan started to climb 
north along the _ eightieth 
meridian the second mate, who 
was twenty-one, came yawning 
whole-heartedly out of the com- 
panionway on to the poop to 
relieve the mate, who was 
twenty-three. It was a lovely, 
starry night—the weather was 
phenomenal — and after the 
watch below had been dis- 
missed the two young officers 
leant over the rail for a little 
while, chatting happily. Now 
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they had overcome the principal 
and most dreaded obstacle to 
their passage they could specu- 
late on the length of it. 

“We might easily carry this 
breeze until we pick up the 
south-east trades,” the mate 
suggested hopefully. ‘I'll give 
her another fifteen days.” 

“And we’re sixty-five days 
out now. Eighty days from 
the Clyde to Callao! Not too 
bad!” 

* Not too bad at all!” the 
mate agreed. ‘“ Well, don’t 
play the silly Jonah before I 
come up again.” 

“Pleasant dreams!” 
the second mate. 

He commenced to pace the 
weather side of the poop, keep- 
ing an eye aloft to see that the 
sails continued to draw freely ; 
at times with a wetted finger 
testing the direction of the 
wind ; frequently glancing into 
the binnacle to see the proper 
course was being steered. Every 
time he turned his eye mechani- 
cally searched the horizon to 
windward, ready to note the 
forming of a sudden squall. 
Once, to break the monotony, 
he took a turn round the main- 
deck and climbed on to the 
forecastle-head to see for him- 
self that the lights were burning 
brightly. He paused to ex- 
change a few quiet words with 
the senior apprentice before 
returning to his post on the 
poop. 

The wind was dead abeam 
on the port side and it blew 
steadily ; the Craigowan was 
slipping through the water at a 
good eight knots, sailing silently 
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and pleasantly, making no fngs 
about it. The orderly night 
routine of the ship went on, 
Every half-hour a younger 
apprentice marked the passing 
of the time by striking the small 
bell on the poop ; the large bell 
on the forecastle-head chimed 
an answer, and the long-drawn- 
out “ All’s well” floated aft 
from the man on the look-out, 

The watch was passing peace- 
fully ; the notes of four bells 
indicated that half of it was 
over. The wheel was relieved, 
and the departing helmsman 
reported the course to the 
second mate before going down 
the lee ladder. The officer was 
walking aft to see that the new 
helmsman had got properly 
settled down to it when he 
became aware that a long 
white beard was emerging from 
the companionway. The old 
man had come on the poop. 

The second mate wondered 
what was up. This was an 
extremely unusual, and rather 
unwelcome, occurrence in fine 
weather—but, anyhow, he had 
not been caught napping. The 
captain went along to the 
wheel. Carpet slippers covered 
his bare feet ; he had a heavy 
overcoat of blue pilot cloth 
over his pyjamas, and an old 
felt hat on his head. He looked 
into the binnacle, then studied 
the direction of the wind. 

“‘ Square the after-yards, Mr 
Burns,” he said quietly. “‘ Give 
them a slight cant the other 
way, in fact.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” the rather 
mystified Mr Burns replied. 
He walked forward, shouting 
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“Square the cro’jick yard”’ as 
he went. 

The hands of the watch on 
deck came out of the corners 
in which they had been dozing, 
and to the accompaniment of 
their musical cries the great 
yards began to swing. 

“Well the after-yards, Mr 
Burns. Cant the for’a’d ones 
also,” the captain shouted. 

The ship in the meantime 
had swung off under the in- 
fluence of her helm, and the 
wind was now two points on 
the starboard quarter. The 
trimming of the yards com- 
pleted, the hands began to 
coil down the braces clear for 
running, and the second mate, 
wondering what it was all 
about, regained the poop. The 
old man met him half-way 
between the binnacle and the 
companionway. 

“ Kast-south-east is the 
course, Mr Burns,” he said 
very deliberately. ‘‘ Call me if 
there is any change in the 
weather.” 

He disappeared down the 
companionway, leaving the 
second mate staring after him 
in open-eyed astonishment. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” said 
Mr Burns. 

Whatever could it mean ? 
Goodness knows it was hard 
enough to make westing in the 
vicinity of the Horn, and when 
made it should be kept at all 
costs; it was sheer criminal 
folly to throw it away. He 
pinched himself to make sure 
he was not dreaming; then 
he resumed his vigil, longing 
impatiently for eight bells and 
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the return of the mate to the 
poop. From the main-deck 
he could hear a low buzz of 
excited conversation. Sleep 
was such a precious thing in 
sail that, save when working 
—and curiously enough work- 
ing cries never disturbed the 
sleepers below—no man raised 
his voice around the deck, day 
or night; and it was this very 
respect for sleep that prevented 
the second mate from wakening 
his colleague, the mate, for a 
consultation at once. Cer- 
tainly something had gone 
wrong. Truly the minutes flew 
past on leaden wings, but four 
o’clock came at last, and on the 
final stroke of the bell the mate 
appeared. 

“Better and better!” he 
chuckled, as he rubbed his 
hands together gleefully. “A 
fair wind !”’ 

“You have a look at the 
compass,” Mr Burns suggested 
drily. 

There was no need for that. 
The helmsman who had just 
been relieved came along the 
poop briskly and stopped in 
front of them, grinning sheep- 
ishly. 

“* Kast-sou’-east, sir,” he re- 
ported. 

“What the hell are you 
talking about?’ the mate 
roared indignantly. 

“Mr Flett, have I not in- 
formed you explicitly that I 
allow no bad language in 
my ship? If it occurs again, 
sir, I shall send you to your 
room.” 

The startled mate turned 
round. The old man, still in 
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carpet slippers, pilot cloth over- “Mr Burns, there is no 


coat and old felt hat, was reason why you should spend 
standing beside them, towering any part of your watch below 
over them. up here,” he continued icily, 


It. 


For the next hour Captain the captain disappeared down 
Black used the weather side the companionway. The mate 
of the poop as a promenade, and crossed to windward, finished 
the mate, as was the custom his coffee, filled and lit his pipe, 
of the sea in the days of sail, and leant over the rail at the 
was relegated to the lee side. break of the poop, smoking 
The sails on the mizzen bellied thoughtfully. It was now 
out blithely to the following broad daylight, the sun was 
breeze which flowed into their just about to rise. The steward 
ghostly curves; those on the came back for the empty mug, 
other masts flapped languidly stopped, and looked around in 
at times, for they were parti- rather a bewildered way. He 
ally blanketed. The mastheads knew little about seamanship, 
swayed against the star-studded and rather less about navi- 
Sky as the ship lurched lightly gation; but one does not 
to the slight swell which was require to be much of a seaman 
running up, with a gentle surge, nor a navigator to know that 
under her counter. It was a when in the vicinity of the 
serene and perfect morning, and Horn outward bound to Callao, 
the mate should have been with a fair wind and steering 
happily planning out the day’s a compass course, the sun has 
work; but the old man’s re- no right to be coming up over 
buke and threat had stung the bow. 
him, and his mind was com- “Steward, where’s the old 
pletely confused by the change man?” the mate asked 
of course which the Southern cautiously. 

Cross, glittering brightly broad ** In his room, sir.” 

on the starboard beam, kept *“‘ Has he turned in ? ”’ 
continually emphasising. The “No; he’s sitting up in his 
tall figure to windward pacing settee cleaning his revolver.” 
deliberately from the break of “Oh, Lord!” the mate 
the poop to the binnacle, and gasped. 

back again, was getting on his Fortunately he had not much 
nerves. planning to do just then, for 

Five o’clock came, andshortly most of the work in the morn- 
after the bell was struck the ing watch is that of routine. 
steward appeared with a mug At half-past five he turned the 
of coffee and a cabin biscuit: hands to and mechanically 
as he came up the poop ladder gave them orders to tighten up 
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praces and sheets and sweat 
up halliards. The ropes of the 
running gear have a habit of 
giving mysteriously through the 
night, and they must be at- 
tended to before everything 
else. The rest of the watch 
was spent in washing down the 
decks and swabbing the teak- 
wood fittings. At eight o’clock, 
instead of the second mate 
coming up to relieve him, the 
steward shoved his head up 
through the companionway. 

“The captain wants you in 
the cabin at once, sir,” he said. 

Mr Flett went down the 
spiral stairway into the cabin 
to find the captain sitting at 
the table and the second mate 
standing rather sheepishly in 
front of him. 

“Gentlemen,” the old man 
commenced gravely, “ like Saul 
on the road to Damascus I 
have had a vision—a wondrous 
vision! In my vision I saw 
the ship a blaze of fire from her 
deck to her trucks. As I 
watched there came from out 
of the heart of the flame the 
voice of an angel of the Lord, 
and the voice said: ‘If you 
proceed on your voyage, within 
a week’s sail of your destination 
the ship will be consumed by 
fire and every soul aboard her 
will be destroyed. Turn im- 
mediately and go back to the 
place you came from.’ As 
you know, I altered the course 
at two o’clock this morning, 
and I intend to sail the Craig- 
owan back to the Clyde.” 

“ B—but, sir, why all the 
way back to the Clyde... 
why not go into the Falklands 
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... and cable the owner? ” the 
dumbfoundered mate faltered 
after the horrified pause which 
followed this bombshell. 

The old man fixed the shrink- 
ing couple with a steely stare ; 
they noticed that the pale blue 
eyes under the bushy eyebrows 
were keener than they had ever 
known them. 

“Mr Flett, J am master of 
this ship. I have told you 
what I intend to do, and it 
shall be done. You under- 
stand ?’’ The last two words 
were uttered with a snarl, and 
the jaws closed behind them 
like a steel trap. 

** Yes, sir,” the mate replied 
quietly. 

Instinctively he thought of 
the newly cleaned revolver. 
The captain touched a small 
bell on the table. 

“Steward, bring the break- 
fast,’ he said. 

The second mate went out 
on to the main-deck to super- 
intend a job of work just 
forward of the break of the 
poop, and about a quarter of 
an hour later the mate emerged 
from the cabin to relieve him 
while he had his breakfast. 

“My God! Burns,” Mr 
Flett groaned; ‘“‘he’s quite 
mad.” 

Before the second mate could 
reply they heard a dry cough, 
and looking up saw the old man 
gazing down at them from the 
poop. 

But if Captain Black’s brain 
was affected his seamanship 
certainly was not. As the day 
wore on signs were not wanting 
that the phenomenal fine 
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weather was finished. The 
barometer fell and the wind 
freshened. By midnight it was 
blowing a full gale, with blind- 
ing sleet squalls, and the ship 
was running under lower top- 
sails and reefed foresail. As 
usual, with consummate judg- 
ment, the old man had timed 
the shortening of sail perfectly. 
All night long he stood beside 
the wheel, conning the plunging 
vessel in her headlong plight ; 
encouraging the two helms- 
men; assuring them calmly 
that if they refrained from 
glancing over their shoulders 
at the towering seas racing up 
astern all would be well. Soon 
the Craigowan was far to the 
eastward of the Horn and 
standing up into the South 
Atlantic. It might well 
take weeks now to thresh 
her back to the _ eightieth 
meridian. 

The two mates kept watch 
and watch—four hours on duty, 
four off. In consequence if 
they wished to have a con- 
versation one of them had to 
sacrifice a part of his precious 
watch below. Either of them 
would willingly have done so 
for the purpose of discussing 
the perplexing situation which 
had arisen, but the old man, 
with diabolical cunning, pre- 
vented anything like that hap- 
pening. At every change of 
the watch, day or night, he 
would be hanging about the 
poop. At that time he seemed 
to be satisfied with little rest. 

The mate began to feel as if 
his brain, also, would give 
way under the strain of the 
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delicate problem. On him the 
whole responsibility really lay, 
He should have combated the 
captain’s act of sheer madness 
by assuming charge of the ship 
himself, but, unfortunately, he 
was not up to it. He was a 
very nice young fellow, and a 
good seaman. but he had not 
the fibre of a dictator. Some- 
times he would sit up in his 
bunk sweating at every pore 
with horror as he brooded over 
this miscarriage of the voyage ; 
at such times he vowed to 
himself that he would take 
action, but in the presence of 
the old man his heart failed 
him; he could not face those 
terrible old eyes. The second 
mate got an opportunity to 
speak to him at last and urged 
strongly that, with the assist- 
ance of the six hefty appren- 
tices whom he had sounded, 
they should put the captain in 
irons and either continue their 
lawful voyage or put into Port 
Stanley. But the mate would 
not hear of it; that would 
amount to mutiny, he pro- 
tested ; finally he fell back on 
the weak plea that he had 
not got a master’s certificate. 
Meanwhile the Craigowan sailed 
steadily north-east. 

The apprentices had dis- 
covered what was happening 
long before the mate enlight- 
ened them. For some un- 
fathomable reason a_ sailing 
ship’s position was usually kept 
a close secret. Even the second 
mate, who had nothing to do 
with the navigation, was often 
kept in ignorance of it, but 
the expert thieves and house- 
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breakers of the half-deck had no 
difficulty when they wanted 
it. One of them obtained 
the noon position daily by 
simply slipping into the mate’s 
room when that officer was 
on watch, picking the lock 
of the drawer in which the 
log-book was kept and copy- 
ing the latitude and longi- 
tude out of it. They plotted 
the successive noon positions 
on an atlas and, after a few 
days, discovered that the ship 
was not even bound to one of 
the ports on the east side of 
South America. She was steer- 
ing a course that would take 
her well to the eastward of the 
Falklands ; she was, in fact, 
homeward bound again. Then 
the second mate told Bill, the 
senior apprentice, about the 
old man’s vision, and the whole 
perplexing business was cleared 
up. 

The news spread to the 
forecastle. In it there were, 
as usual, several sea lawyers, 
and endless discussions fol- 
lowed. The men would have 
been delighted to be homeward 
bound when the proper time 
came, any seaman would, but 
the Craigowan was a very 
comfortable ship and they were 
in no hurry to leave her; a 
paltry few months’ pay-day was 
of no use to them. The dis- 
cussions culminated in a depu- 
tation walking aft about five 
o’clock one evening to inter- 
view the captain. The mate 
saw it coming and tried to 
head it off, but the men insisted, 
80 the officer, with some mis- 
givings, went to the captain’s 
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room, where he found the old 
man reading his Bible. 

“A deputation to see me!” 
he said coldly. “‘ When I was 
mate of a ship, Mr Flett, no 
deputation would dare to make 
such a request to the captain. 
However, seeing you can’t deal 
with those men, I will.” 

In a few minutes he was at 
the break of the poop looking 
down at the half-dozen able 
seamen who stood balancing 
themselves on the swaying 
main-deck just beneath him. 
With a sickly qualm the mate 
noticed a bulge in the vicinity 
of his hip pocket. He folded 


his hands on the rail in front 
of him as if he were standing in 
a pulpit, and his eyes roved 
over the assembled faces. The 
men became hotly uncomfort- 
able under his disconcerting 


silence ; they watched for him 
to open the conversation, but 
he remained tight-lipped. Two 
embarrassing minutes slipped 
past. In the whining tones of 
one already beaten the leading 
sea lawyer commenced. 

“* Speakin’ for all ’ands, cap- 
tin, an’ wiv all doo respect, I 
want to know where this ’ere 
ship is bound to.” 

“To the United Kingdom ! ” 
The words fell like drops of 
acid. 

The leading sea lawyer had 
shot his bolt. Perspiring freely, 
he carefully shuffled behind 
two of his friends and gazed 
at the horizon as if he had 
no further interest in the pro- 
ceedings. There was another 
uncomfortable pause. 

“Wot about the articles we 
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signed as said, in the first 
instance, the ship was bound 
for Callao?” a rather truculent 
Liverpool Irishman demanded. 

“The articles you signed 
bind you to obey all my lawful 
commands.” 

It was there they had the 
bulge on the old man, as the 
mate remarked to the second 
afterwards ; to receive the rude, 
but obvious, retort that it was 
there he had the bulge on the 
old man. Evidently the depu- 
tation did not view it that way. 
It had already failed; its 
members could no more endure 
the searching gaze of those 
keen old eyes than the mate ; 
with their tails between 
their legs, and growling softly, 
the men shuffled away forward 
to the forecastle. 

The ship without a purpose, 
bound from nowhere to a land 
where she was certainly not 
wanted, sailed on and picked 
up the south-east trades. With 
every day that passed Mr Flett 
became more pinched and hag- 
gard with worry. He, of course, 
took every meal with the cap- 
tain, and those meals were 
purgatory to him. The old 
man was always strictly polite, 
but it was impossible to get 
behind the armour of his chilly 
aloofness. Never once did he 
mention the voyage. Mr Flett 
had sailed with livery old 
skippers, who, although they 
had their very unpleasant 
moments, would unbend some- 
times ; he would have preferred 
one of them, even at his very 
worst, to Captain Black. 

Another thing that worried 


the mate tremendously was the 
difficulty he had in keeping the 
handsemployed. The outward- 
bound work was pretty well 
completed, and he could hardly 
carry out the homeward-bound 
work—the cleaning and var- 
nishing of teakwood ; the holy- 
stoning and oiling of decks; 
the rattling down, serving and 
tarring of rigging ; the painting 
of masts, deck-houses and bul- 
warks. For the ship was not, 
in the true sense, homeward 
bound at all; she would prob- 
ably start off again almost 
immediately, and certainly no 
fresh oil, tar or paint would be 
put aboard. He was at his 
wits’ ends ; to allow sailors to 
remain idle is to ask for 
trouble. 

A weird feeling of dismal 
unreality pervaded the Craig- 
owan. From the moment he 
sobered up on joining his ship, 
the accomplishment of getting 
her to her destination with all 
possible speed was the aim of 
the old-time seaman. He would 
fight wind-maddened canvas 
aloft, or haul on braces though 
battered about waist-deep in 
water, with a savage and often 
blasphemous exultation, in- 
spired only by the knowledge 
that every mile gained made 
that accomplishment more cer- 
tain. Poor food, poor pay and 
discomfort could not quench a 
high endeavour which was 
based on a subtle pride in his 
work — quite apart from a 
love for it. He may have 
been—often was—a drunken 
waster, completely without 
morals, when ashore; at sea, 
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behind all his growling, he had 
a sublime, though possibly un- 
conscious, sense of duty, and 
a will to overcome. But the 
incentive to drive the Craig- 
owan along died on the day 
she came back round the Horn ; 
in cabin, forward deckhouse 
and forecastle, depression and 
discontent, born of the use- 
lessness of it all, brooded. A 
topsy-turvy voyage ! 

Only in the half-deck was 
there cheery laughter, the 
sounds of singing and the 
strains of a concertina in the 
second dog-watch. The appren- 
tices were young and carefree. 
Any new experience appealed to 
them, and the prospect of a 
meagre pay-day could not affect 
them ; they got no pay. Wholly 
irreverent, they treated the 
captain’s vision as a joke; 
indeed the words, ‘I have a 
vision,” became a stock phrase 
with them. They used it on all 
possible occasions ; they had a 
vision that they would have 
pea-soup for dinner, or that the 
mate would send one of them 
up to overhaul a mizzen-royal 
buntline at daybreak. The 
phrase began to get stale, and 
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Bill, the senior apprentice— 
who, in spite of the volatility 
of his nature, had a very 
genuine affection and respect 
for the old man—finally killed 
it. 

“Now, look here,” he said 
one evening, “the next bloke 
in this half-deck who has a 
vision will get a smite across 
the snout from me, and he will 
see many visions. I'll learn 
him.” 

The Craigowan made un- 
usually good progress. She 
slipped from the south-east 
trades to the north-east without 
a day of doldrums—and indeed 
the absence of doldrum rain 
showers was extremely incon- 
venient, for the drinking water 
was getting very low in her 
tanks. With hardly an hour 
of calm, or hostile wind, she 
picked up the strong westerlies 
that urged her rapidly toward 
her temporary destination. And 
the spirit of the tall, gaunt old 
shipmaster aft—silent save 
when giving thoroughly com- 
petent orders — dominated 
everything on board that mat- 
tered and overshadowed specu- 
lation. 


Til, 


Among the dozen fine ships 
which Mr John M‘William had 
inherited from his father, the 
Craigowan, now overdue and 
with fifteen guineas’ premium 
on her, was the favourite. 
He was really worried about 
her ; she had never been on the 
overdue list before. Vessels 


which left after her had already 
arrived in west coast of South 
America ports, and none of 
them had reported unusually 
bad weather off Cape Horn. 
Of course, there was always the 
chance of ice. Mr M‘William 
had himself once seen a lot 
of ice in that locality. To 
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gain experience he had made a 
couple of voyages in the half- 
deck of one of the ships—not 
under the command of Captain 
Black—before going into the 
business, and he retained much 
of the nautical language he 
thereby acquired. As an offset 
to that he was an elder of the 
Kirk. 

One morning he climbed the 
stairs of his office in Bothwell 
Street wondering—as he had 
wondered every day for weeks 
—if there would be any news. 
Half models of ships hung all 
round the walls of his private 
room, and a fine oil painting of 
the Craigowan under full sail 
reminded him of his anxiety. 
He found a telegram on his 
desk, and read it eagerly. It 
contained the information that 
the Craigowan had been sighted 
in Lat. 45° 15’ N., Long. 18° 
30’ W. steering north-west. 
She had signalled ‘all well.’ 
He sighed happily as his first 
eager glance noted ‘ Craigowan 

. all well.’ Then he re-read 
the telegram carefully—and 
started out of his chair. Lati- 
tude 45° 15’ N., Longitude 18° 
30’ W. would be roughly 600 
miles from the mouth of the 
English Channel. What the 
devil? He touched a bell, 
which summoned a junior clerk. 

“Is the ship’s husband in ? ”’ 
he asked sharply. 

“ Yes, sir. Just come in.” 

“ Tell him I wish to speak to 
him at once.” 

Captain O’Brien, the ship’s 
husband, rolled into the inner 
sanctuary. 

“Good morning, captain,” 
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said Mr M‘William. “Am 


I dreaming? Is the Craig. 
owan outward, or homeward, 
bound ? ” 

“Bound to Callao, sir, of 
course! Why ? ” 

* Read that.” 

Captain O’Brien studied the 
telegram. 

““A complete mistake, sir! 
It must be some other ship,” 
he said. “I wish we had 
some news of the Craigowan all 
the same.” 

The news came the very next 
day. It came in the form of 
another telegram, this time 
from Captain Black himself, to 
say he had put into Queenstown 
short of water. 

“What do you make of it, 
Captain O’Brien? What do 
you make of the damned thing, 
eh?” the thunderstruck ship- 
owner roared. “ She’s not in 
distress, or dismasted, or any- 
thing. It must have been 
her that was sighted the other 
day and she signalled ‘all 
well.’ What do you make of 
it?” 

“Faith, it beats me,” said 
O’Brien. 

“Well, it won’t beat you 
for long. Slip across to your 
dirty Dublin to-night, and on to 
Queenstown in the morning, 
and find out all about it.”’ 

It was late the next day 
before yet another telegram 
came in about the Craigowan, 
and it was rather unsatisfactory. 
It read— 

“Too complicated to explain 
by wire or letter. Ship sound. 
Returning Glasgow with Black 
immediately. O’Brien.” 
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Two days later Captain Black 
was ushered into the private 
office. The ship’s husband 
followed, closed the door, and, 
pehind the other captain’s back, 
tapped his brow with the second 
finger of his right hand and 
winked significantly to his em- 
ployer. Now Captain Black in 
a shipowner’s office was an 
entirely different person to 
Captain Black on a_ ship’s 
poop. He feared only one man 
on earth, his employer; but 
he viewed all shipowners with 
reverence. “No owners—no 
ships,” was one of his favourite 
sayings. “No ships—no cap- 
tains, no mates, no sailors.” 
In fact, a world of nothingness ! 
He bowed respectfully. 

When one of his captains 
returned from a voyage Mr 
M‘William usually received him, 
rose to meet him, shook hands 
and offered a chair. On this 
occasion he remained seatied, 
rather to Captain Black’s em- 
barrassment. 

“Well ? ” the shipowner said 
coldly. 

“Tm sorry I had to put in to 
Queenstown, sir; there wasn’t 
a drop of fresh water left in the 
tanks.” 

“What the hell were you 
doing in Queenstown? ‘Your 
ship should have had her cargo 
discharged in Callao long ago.” 

Captain Black winced at the 
language, but a childish smile 
of perfect confidence came over 
his face; he would very soon 
explain that. 

“Just the other side of the 
Horn, sir,” he began, “like 
Saul on the road to Damascus, 
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I had a vision. In my vision I 
saw the ship a blaze of fire 
from her deck almost up to her 
trucks. Then from the centre 
of the flame there came the 
voice of an angel of the Lord 
and——” 

“God Almighty !’’ Mr M‘Wil- 
liam interrupted vehemently, 
“do you mean to tell me you 
brought the ship back all the 
way from Cape Horn because 
you had a blasted vision ? ” 

Captain Black held up a 
deprecating hand. 

“Mr M‘William, please do 
not blaspheme,”’ he said quietly. 

* Blaspheme! Get to hell 
out of this office!” yelled the 
shipowner, upon whom there 
seemed to have descended his 
very finest nautical gift of 
tongues. ‘‘ You’re sacked ! 
Your damned nonsense has 
cost me over a thousand pounds 
already, and the ship no nearer 
Callao than she was five months 
ago. Damn me, I’ve a good 
mind to sue you for damages ; 
and it wouldn’t be a case of 
taking the breeks off a Hielan’- 
man either; for between your 
lousy slop chest, and other 
pickings, you could well afford 
them.” 

“Mr M‘William, I’ve served 
your father and yourself faith- 
fully for forty years, and I-——”’ 

“« That’s thirty-five years too 
bloody long,’ Mr M‘William 
roared. “Get out of this 
office, you blasted old hypo- 
crite ; get out!” 

Captain Black bowed with 
a simple dignity, then turned 
on his heel and walked away. 
The shipowner, who looked 
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like having an apoplectic fit, 
lay back in his chair, pulled 
out his handkerchief and 
mopped his perspiring brow. 

** O’Brien, can you beat it ? ”’ 
he asked feebly. ‘“‘ Did ever 
you hear the like ? ” 

“I did not,” said O’Brien. 
“Sure religious mania’s his 
trouble.”’ 

The two men sat staring at 
each other, while the ship- 
owner gradually became normal 
again. 

“We'll have to do something 
about it,’’ O’Brien suggested. 

“Of course we will. Get a 
new captain for the Craigowan 
at once and send her off to sea. 
It’s a blessing the old swine put 
into Queenstown ; the articles 
won’t require to be broken.” 

“H’m! The mate of her is 
too young,’ O’Brien said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and he hasn’t 
got a master’s ticket, any- 
how.” 

Mr M‘William again threat- 
ened apoplexy. 

“The mate of her!” he 
spluttered. “That useless 
damned article! What was he 
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doing all this time? If he 
wasn’t on the articles for the 
round voyage I’d sack him too. 
Anyhow, he goes as soon as the 
ship gets back.”’ 

“Well, there’s the mate of 
the Craigmure down in the 
Queen’s Dock. He has a 
master’s ticket, and he’s a re- 
spectable decent-living man.” 

“Is he?” Mr M‘William 
sneered. ‘“‘I don’t want a 
respectable decent-living man.” 
He paused for a moment, then 
went on deliberately. “ Cap- 
tain O’Brien,” he said, “ you 
will go out of this office, search 
the port of Glasgow for the 
most irreligious son of Belial 
you can find with a master’s 
certificate, take him down to 
Queenstown and have his name 
put on the register. Then get 
the Craigowan to sea as soon as 
you damned well can.”’ 

“* Very good, sir.” 

In the end, however, common- 
sense prevailed and it was the 
promoted mate of the Craig- 
mure who took the Craigowan 
out of Queenstown bound once 
again for Callao. 


IV. 


The Craigowan had little luck 
on her next attempt to round 
Cape Horn. For three weeks 
she was held up by westerly 
gales and high seas, but her 
new captain, who was proving 
himself entirely competent, 
drove her unmercifully, and 
eventually she reached the 
eightieth meridian. Her luck 
changed, and from there north- 


ward her progress was rapid 
and uneventful. Despite the 
delay off the Horn the tall 
clipper still promised to make 
a good passage ; indeed when 
two and a half months out she 
was, with ordinary fortune in 
the way of winds, a little over 
a week’s sail from Callao. She 
might only be a few days over 
the eighty after all. 
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Naturally her captain, on his 
first voyage in command, was 
elated, and he was looking 
forward eagerly to her arrival. 
So far the first-fruits of his 
promotion had not been par- 
ticularly sweet. Certainly he 
did not have to keep a watch, 
and in fine weather could stay 
in his bunk all night ; but the 
sense of responsibility was al- 
ways with him, and in heavy 
weather he had little but broken 
rest and anxiety. In port it 
would be different. He would 
no longer be tied to the ship, 
as he was when he was mate : 
he would be free to go ashore 
when he liked, and forgather 
with other shipmasters on an 
equal footing in the back par- 
lour of the ship-chandlers ; be 
greeted deferentially as ‘ cap- 
tain’ by stevedores, agents 
and the various longshoremen 
who made a living out of 
ships. Meantime he had every 
reason to be pleased with con- 
ditions on board. Considering 
that the men had now been 
cooped up together for nearly 
eight months without even one 
day ashore—for in Queenstown 
the ship lay off in the bay— 
there was little friction. The 
Craigowan was still a happy 
ship; the mate had invented 
fresh work. 

As Mr Kipling wrote, smells 
are quicker than sights or 
sounds to make the heart- 
strings crack. About half-past 
eleven on the night of the 
seventy-sixth day out wee 
M‘Tavish, an ordinary seaman, 
coming down from aloft where 
he had been doing a job of work, 
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paused in the topmast rigging 
abreast of the fore-lowermast 
cap and. sniffed. A curious 
smell of gas was coming from 
the edges of the cap, which did 
not fit tightly. 

“* Jist like the stink o’ Ten- 
nant’s Sta’k ! ’’ M‘Tavish sighed 
happily. 

In an instant he was trans- 
ported far away. The balmy 
trade wind no longer played 
about him; instead he was 
enveloped in a sooty fog. His 
bare feet no longer gripped the 
thin hemp ratlines; enclosed 
in shabby half-soled boots they 
tramped the muddy pavement 
of the mean street on the 
north side of Glasgow where he 
had been dragged up. A not 
unpleasant feeling of home- 
sickness came over him. He 
lingered, sniffing rapturously, 
until one bell—a quarter to 
twelve—brought him to his 
senses and back to the deck. 
When he got down there he 
said nothing about it; none 
of his shipmates would have 
sufficient sympathy to under- 
stand him. At twelve o’clock 
he sought his bunk—strangely 
satisfied with what had almost 
amounted to a glimpse of 
home. 

The morning watch in the 
trade wind of the South Pacific 
and the light just beginning to 
grow. Out on the starboard 
beam there is a faint glow 
which marks where the dawn 
will break. The towering sails 
and the maze of rigging gradu- 
ally become more distinct. The 
ship stretches finely along the 
water, all sail set and every 
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sail drawing. In one of the hen 
coops a cock begins to crow. 
There is a glare of light from 
the open galley door, and the 
keen, kindly smell of burning 
firewood scents the cool, fresh 
morning air. The cook is 
getting the five o’clock coffee 
ready, and the men of the 
watch on deck hang around 
waiting for it. It is good to be 
alive and afloat, pattering about 
the deck barefooted, on a trade 
wind morning—down south 
there, when the stars are paling. 

Two bells sounded; the 
hook-pots were filled and the 
men squatted contentedly on 
the spare spar and sipped 
gingerly, for, whatever the 
quality of the coffee may have 
been, it was scalding hot. 
Anticipating an early washing 
of decks the sailmaker, when 
he knocked off work the 
previous evening, had put his 
bench up on the main-hatch 
and on it the boatswain now 
sat in solitary state. He fin- 
ished his coffee and a Liverpool 
pantile—harder than a dog 
biscuit—which he had soaked 
in it, for his teeth were beginning 
to let him down. From a plug 
of black tobacco he shaved 
off thin slices, rubbed them 
between his palms and com- 
menced to fill his pipe; that 
operation completed, with 
pleasant anticipation he struck 
a match. The hand which 
held the match paused half- 
way up to the bowl; the 
match flickered and went out ; 
the boatswain’s eyes bulged 
and his jaw dropped. He 
paused to make sure he was 


not suffering from an optical 
illusion, but the next moment 
he was off the hatch and 
flying along the main-deck as 
if pursued by devils. He took 
the poop ladder in two strides 
and burst on the astonished 
mate, who, seated on the cabin 
skylight, was smoking con- 
tentedly and gazing out to 
windward. 

“My God! Mr Filett, the 
cargo’s on fire,” the boat- 
Swain gasped. 

* What’s that, Boss? How 
do you know ?”’ 

“‘There’s smoke comin’ up 
out o’ the main-hatch venti- 
lators.”’ 

** Oh, hell!” said Mr Flett. 

He did not consider it 
necessary to go forward and 
verify the information; he 
took the boatswain’s word for 
it and called the captain at 
once. Before long the three 
men were staring at the smok- 
ing ventilators from which there 
came a heavy, oily, sooty 
smell. Someone called their 
attention to the fore-lowermast 
cap, and there, visible now to 
everybody, were the wisps of 
smoke which produced the 
gassy odour that had en- 
raptured wee M‘Tavish. The 
captain shook his head gravely. 

“ That’s bad, very bad,” he 
said as his eye wandered from 
the ventilators to the cap. 
“The fire isn’t in the main 
hold only ; it’s for’a’d as well.” 

The old hands began to 
talk of spontaneous com- 


bustion ; they recalled the coal 
cargo had now been nearly 
eight months in the ship, also 
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that during part of the time 
she was loading the weather 
had been very wet. Before the 
loading commenced an iron 
gas-pipe had been secured up 
and down the main hatchway 
to enable the temperature in 
the hold to be taken. The 
mate dashed along to his room 
and returned with a thermom- 
eter, which was attached to a 
length of spun-yarn and lowered 
down the pipe; when it was 
hauled up again it showed 
nearly 100°. The captain 
whistled his consternation. 

“Come along to the cabin,” 
he said quietly to the mate. 
“In the meantime let the 
bo’s’n plug up all the ven- 
tilators and fix the cowls over 
them.” 

The two officers went aft. 
The captain got a chart out 
of his room, spread it on the 
cabin table, and began to 
span distances with the dividers 
and lay off bearings with the 
parallel rulers. 

“We could make Antofag- 
asta close-hauled ; it’s about 
three hundred miles away,” 
he declared. ‘‘Or we could 
make Iquique with the wind 
abeam. It’s a bit farther away, 
but I know there’s a fire float 
there. But, damn it,’ he 
continued with spirit, “‘ we’re 
not bound to either. We're 
bound to Callao, where she’s 
long overdue, and we’ll get her 
there, or roast.”’ 

“Them’s exactly my senti- 
ments, sir,” the mate agreed 
with shining eyes. 

“Stil, I’m taking no 
chances,” the Captain went on 
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soberly. ‘“‘There’s no doubt 
that the more way a ship has 
on her, the more draught there 
is in the hold. It'll add a few 
days to her passage, but we'll 
snug her down to bare poles, 
batten everything down, shut 
off every breath of air and 
smother the fire out.” 

“ Starting at once, sir ? ” the 
mate inquired. 

“ Starting at once ! 
hands ! ” 

Within two hours the Craig- 
owan was naked, as if she were 
lying at anchor; the square 
sails were rolled up on the 
yards in a neat harbour stow ; 
without a stitch of canvas she 
lay rolling lightly, with no 
headway on her and drifting 
bodily to leeward at less than 
half a knot an hour. Hatches, 
deck openings, ventilators and 
scuttles were closed ; even the 
lowermast caps were covered 
with canvas. After their spell 
of violent action all hands 
rested and waited. 

At sunset the thermometer 
showed 105°; next morning 
when hauled up it stood at 
112°. During the afternoon 
the pitch began to melt in the 
seams of the main-deck and 
round the fore and main-hatch 
combings. During the night 
that followed the men had to 
evacuate the forecastle, for 
poisonous, gaseous smoke was 
ascending into it from the fore- 
peak. The smoke seemed to 
force itself through all sorts 
of unknown crevices; bulk- 
heads proved no obstacle ; 
there were slender threads of 
smoke everywhere. The fire 
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refused to be stifled through 
lack of air. 

* Right ! we'll try something 
else !”’ the indomitable captain 
declared patiently. 

The head pump was rigged 
and the hose led along the 
deck to the main-hatch. One 
of the hatch covers was care- 
fully removed, but immediately 
a yellow, greasy, choking col- 
umn of smoke shot up as high 
as the main yard. The cover 
was hurriedly replaced. Holes 
were bored in the deck, and 
wooden squares, a foot across 
and a foot high, built round 
them. The squares were kept 
filed with water which ran 
through the holes into the hold 
yet did not permit the passage 
of air. On the same principle 
a larger hole, which exactly 
fitted the nozzle of the hose, 
was made. But by the after- 
noon the temperature of the 
hold was 118°. The captain 
looked graver than he had 
done since first he gazed at the 
smoking ventilators. 

“ The fire is deep-seated,”’ he 
said, with a despairing shake 
of his head. “If it was on the 
top we would have made some 
impression on it by now. We’ve 
only one chance left and it’s 
a desperate one. We must 
drift out some rivets below the 
waterline, let the water run in 
and trust to the pumps to get 
rid of it afterwards.” 

The carpenter went down 
the forepeak. Luckily he had 
@ rope round him, for he only 
managed to drift out two rivets 
before he was overcome by the 
fumes and had to be hauled out 
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semi-unconscious. He recoy- 
ered, went down the lazarette 
aft and drifted out two more 
rivets. So far there was no 
sign of smoke there. Once 
more the hands rested and 
waited. The forecastle crowd, 
squatting right forward around 
the cat-heads, gazed morbidly 
upward at the naked spars—a 
weird visible sign of the 
clipper’s tragic plight. 

Four hours later the well 
was sounded. Already there 
were close on two feet of water 
in it, so the rivet holes were 
doing their jobs; but unless 
the burning ship was to make 
an unsafe amount of water 
they must man the pumps. 
The handles began to fly round, 
and presently two streams of 
sooty water were gushing across 
the main-deck into the scuppers. 
They pumped all night. 

At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing the fore-hatch blew up and 
a column of smoke ascended 
almost to the fore-topmast 
head. No man could venture 
forward of the mainmast ; the 
boats on the forward skids were 
out of action. The iron plates 
of the hull in the way of the 
fore-hatch were red-hot and 
blistered ; they hissed as the 
wavelets lapped against them. 
The deck planking was buck- 
ling and smouldering. The 
deck-houses, masts and venti- 
lators were hot to the touch. 
The sweat poured down the 
grimy faces of the weary 
pumpers and dripped from their 
chins in miniature murky 
streams. The captain gave 
orders to put provisions and 
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water into the after - boats, 
swing them out and pass them 
astern. Half dead, and totter- 
ing from want of sleep, the 
men doggedly obeyed. The 
two mates led them well. The 
mate may have lacked moral 
courage, but there was nothing 
wrong with his physical bravery. 
Light-hearted Bill was doing 
the work of two men. Back 
to the pumps again ! 

Suddenly there came a 
change for the better. The 
smoke coming out of the fore- 
hatch decreased and almost 
died away. The fire seemed to 
be under control at last, and 
the far-spent hands took heart. 
They had now time to stare at 
the buckled, blackened decks, 
once so spotless, and at the 
damaged fore-rigging, once so 
trim; and they cursed the 
sacrilegious claws of the fire 
that had gripped them. They 
looked ruefully at their bruised 
and bleeding hands and torn 
clothing, which they could not 
replace, for the forecastle was 
still barred to them ; but they 
straightened themselves and 
strutted proudly and vowed, by 
all their gods, they would get the 
old hooker to Callao yet. As for 
the captain . . . “A proper 
sailorman ; that’s wot ’e is!” 

The watch below was dis- 
missed for the first time for 
two days. The forecastle not 


V. 


A horrible smell of burning 
hung all around, but at sunset 
the captain was so far satisfied 
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being habitable the men were 
allowed to bed down on the 
spare sails in the sail locker 
underneath the break of the 
poop. Grog was served out to 
all hands. ‘The old man’s a 
proper bloody toff,”’ they said. 

All the chickens in the hen 
coops forward had been gassed 
and were dead; the mate 
went along and threw them 
overboard. It was now almost 
a flat calm and the bodies 
took nearly half an hour to 
drift thirty yards away from 
the ship. The captain, sitting 
on the cabin skylight, watched 
them through half-closed eyes. 
He had been almost on the 
point of sleeping, but he sud- 
denly stood up, keenly inter- 
ested. Born and bred on the 
Scottish Border he was a fly 
fisherman and he had seen 
something that brought back 
memories. There was a great 
boil; the surface of the water 
was broken and a chicken 
disappeared; a tail swished 
round leaving a gigantic ring. 
A proper head and tail rise! 
Chicken after chicken went 
the same way; there were 
great widening rings every- 
where; the glassy surface of 
the sea was just like the face 
of a loch when trout are rising 
at spent flies. The captain 
gave a slight shudder ; he was 
watching sharks. 


that he began to think of 
plugging up the rivet holes in 
the lazarette and, if they could 
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be reached, in the forepeak 
also. To make sure, however, 
he decided to let the quenching 
water run into the ship all 
night while the hands pumped 
it out again in gushing streams. 
In the morning, if all was still 
well, he would endeavour to 
stop the leaks. 

About eight o’clock the first 
event of that appalling night 
of torment happened ; the men 
of the watch below were driven 
out of the sail locker by 
sulphurous fumes ; the fire was 
spreading aft at last. At ten 
o’clock the first real flames 
Showed themselves; they 
licked up through the fore- 
hatchway in vicious tongues 
which quickly amalgamated 
into one fierce terrifying sheet 
of fire. The cargo must have 
been smouldering for weeks, 
but the devastating confla- 
gration spread with incredible 
swiftness during the Craig- 
owan’s last few hours. The 
fore-topmast, with its attached 
Spars, came down by the run, 
smashing the forward boats 
where they lay on the skids. 

At midnight tongues of fire 
came up through the main- 
hatch also, and the wooden 
hatch covers were burnt away. 
The men were forced from the 
pumps; thick smoke drove 
over them, choked their lungs 
and blinded their eyes. The 
sea was now hissing all round 
the ship. It looked like the 
end, and the boats lying under 
the counter were drawn up, one 
on each side, till they lay just 
forward of the break of the 
poop. The ship’s papers, chron- 


ometers and sextants were 
placed in them and they were 
left alongside so that men 
could easily drop into them if 
a sudden abandonment became 
necessary. 

Once again, however, the 
situation seemed to improve. 
The flames died down and the 
hands of the watch returned 
to the sweltering atmosphere 
around the pumps. Choking 
and spluttering, their faces 
smeared with sooty sweat, they 
toiled on. Their toil was a 
necessity if the ship was not to 
sink beneath their feet; they 
could see she was lying alarm- 
ingly low in the water. All 
through the night they knew 
alternating fears; at one time 
they thought the ship would be 
burnt right out; at another 
time their dread was that she 
would founder. Just then the 
dread of foundering was upper- 
most. The head pump and 
hose could not be used, so, to 
preserve a cooler atmosphere in 
which their brother toilers at 
the pumps could work, the 
hands of the other watch drew 
water from the sea in buckets 
and splashed it round the 
deck. 

Men collapsed through ex- 
haustion, recovered and gripped 
the revolving handles again. 
The work went steadily on, 
though the ship was now a 
floating hell. No bells were 
struck to mark the passing of 
the hours that measured their 
agony, and dawn came in the 
nature of a surprise. The 
captain told the steward to 
bring rum and a glass; to 
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hearten the hands he would 
pour it out himself and give 
each man a cheery word as he 
drank. He shouted to them 
to come on the poop one by 
one, and the boatswain was the 
first. The petty officer took 
off his tot at a gulp and handed 
back the glass. Then with a 
quivering hand he pointed out 
on the port quarter and 
shouted wildly— 

“ Look, sir, look ! ” 

The captain’s gaze followed 
the directing arm. About half 
a mile away the two boats— 
white splashes on the half-lit 
purple surface of the sea— 
were drifting almost side by 
side. A hasty inspection 
showed that the ropes which 
secured them to the ship were 
burnt through and the boats 
had slid away, unnoticed be- 
cause of the work and the 
darkness. With a steady hand, 
though his heart was sinking, 
the captain continued to serve 
out the rum. The weary hands 
realised instantly that their 
heart-breaking work was now 
more necessary than ever, and 
they were desperate. They 
were trapped with no line of 
retreat: it was a case of 
pump or swim. For the first 
time real fear clutched at their 
heart-strings. 

The sun shot up over the 
bare horizon out on the port 
beam, and almost simultane- 
ously there was a dull con- 
cussion that sent the men 
reeling from the pump handles. 
The after-hatch—between them 
and the break of the poop— 
had blown up; the hatch 
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covers were hurtling through 
the air, and the flames shot up 
through the hatchway. 

** All hands on to the poop!” 
the captain roared. 

As they staggered aft on 
their way to the poop ladders 
some of them saw the actual 
burning cargo for the first 
time. The coal in the square 
of the hatch was glowing red ; 
the ship was a live furnace. 
There was really no hope now, 
but the men carried their 
buckets, with lanyardsattached, 
with them, and drawing water 
out of the sea as before began 
to defend doggedly their last 
stronghold, the high poop. 
Smoke now rose in dense vol- 
umes from all three hatches, 
obscuring the view from ahead 
to abeam on both sides. If 
there had been a ship anywhere 
in that direction they could 
not have seen it, but there was 
little chance of any vessel 
being there that could be of 
any use to them. In the 
prolonged calm no sailing ship 
could possibly approach them, 
and they were far outside 
the track of Chilian coasting 
steamers. Even the liners 
would be much closer inshore, 
steering a direct course between 
Valparaiso and Iquique. 

The hopeless toil went on 
and the captain, with pity in 
his heart, watched the desper- 
ate strugglers. What a fine 
crew he had! He doubted if 
men had ever been more highly 
tried! Their haggard faces 
were smoke - blackened, their 
hollow eyes red-rimmed. Their 
bodies were bowed and twisted 
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—but they would not give in. 
Some of them were keeping the 
deck planking of the poop 
wetted, others were dashing 
water down the open cabin 
skylight from which thin wisps 
of smoke were now issuing. 
The fire had evidently reached 
as far aft as the store-room 
beneath the cabin. 

The captain quietly called 
the mate right aft to the taff- 
rail and pointed down at the 
sea. Close to the surface were 
two or three dark-banded pilot 
fish ; down below in the trans- 
lucent depths, nosing against 
the rudder, were the ghostly, 
bronze-green shapes of the mon- 
sters they scouted for. 

“Not exactly a choice be- 
tween the devil and the deep 
sea,’ the captain muttered, 
“but between fire and... 
those. I know which I shall 
choose.” 

Indeed by that time most of 
them knew which alternative 
they would take. There was 
not one of them but had felt 
fire ; their bodies were seared 
with scars received from blister- 
ing iron and actual flame. 
Already they knew the ex- 
quisite scorching torture of 
contact with scalding heat. 
Those cool dark-blue depths, 
inhabited by man-eaters though 
they might be, would receive 
their bodies when the intense 
absolutely unbearable flames 
threatened to lick too closely 
round them. Black smoke 
rolled up through the com- 
panionway, and the men 
dropped their buckets at last. 
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Some of them seemed to be 
rather stupefied, and others 
gazed at the captain with 
pathetic appealing eyes; but 
there was, even then, no panic. 
They just huddled together in 
the last tenable space on board 
—a doomed band. 

Bill was, and always had 
been, incurably romantic ; that 
was why he was at sea instead 
of following his father’s foot- 
steps as a solicitor. The last 
time he was at home he had 
spent half an hour gazing 
through a shop window at 
an engraving which depicted 
Wilson’s last stand on the 


Shangani River. How he had 
admired those indomitable 
troopers! His thoughts re- 


turned to them now, for he felt, 
with a twinge of pride, that he 
was in the same plight—except 
that, instead of savages closing 
in to the massacre, flames were 
about to drive him into the 
sea. The second mate put a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Pretty near the end, Bill, 
old boy,’ the officer said 
hoarsely. 

“It is,” Bill agreed. “I 
have a vision that-———”’ 

He stopped abruptly as he 
realised the significance of the 
long-forgotten phrase. 

* And... he said all hands,” 
the second mate gasped with a 
choking sob. 

“He wasn’t far out,” said 
Bill grimly. His white teeth 
flashed in an ever-ready smile. 
** Damned funny, isn’t it ? ”’ 

** Oh, decidedly humorous ! ” 
Mr Burns snapped irritably. 
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Wee M‘Tavish seemed to go 
mad, and his face contorted. 

“Whit wis that?” he 
shrieked. He answered his 
own question. “‘ A whistle! as 
sure as death, a whistle !”’ 

“ Ye’re off yer bleedin’ nut,”’ 
the boatswain cried roughly. 


“Ah’m no’ aff ma_ nut. 

A whistle, I’m _ tellin’ ye! 

I heard it! There it is 
_ again!” 


It was very difficult to hear 
anything above the din that 
rose from the doomed ship. 
Flames were roaring up out 
of the after-hatch close by, and 
burning wood was crackling ; 
along the smouldering main- 
deck beams were buckling and 
there was a series of small 
explosions ; the main topmast 
had just collapsed and the 
yards it carried crashed down 
one by one. But through it all 
from broad off on the port 
bow there came the unmis- 
takable sound of a steam whistle 
emitting a succession of short 
sharp blasts. There was a 
violent explosion just beneath 
the poop ; the cabin, the com- 
panionway and the skylight 
were wrecked. Half the hands 
were cut severely by broken 
glass, and blood was streaming 
down their faces on to their 
torn and blackened clothing. 

“There she is ! ” 

From out of the smoke there 
emerged a curious little steam- 
boat. She would have been a 
common enough sight around 
the English Channel and the 


North Sea, but far out in the 
South Pacific she looked in- 
congruous. She was a dirty- 
looking steam tug, easily recog- 
nised as such by the arched 
beam aft which would act as 
a guide for the hawser when she 
was towing. As she passed 
along parallel to the ship, and 
about two cables distant, the 
anxious watchers on _ the 
poop could read the name 
Truxillo in white letters on 
her bow. 

“Chilian, I suppose,” the 
captain remarked despondently. 
“She has only one small 
boat, as far as I can see, and 
they’ll probably get so damned 
excited they’ll smash that when 
they try to lower it. In any 
case it won’t carry half of us. 
You and I will have to swim 
for it yet, mister; we can’t 
stay here much longer.” 

That was now only too ob- 
vious. From the forecastle to 
the poop the ship was ablaze 
and the heat had become almost 
overpowering. Flames were 
even coming up through the 
holes left by the companionway 
and the skylight, and the entire 
ship’s company of twenty-eight 
hands had been driven right aft 
to the taffrail where the avail- 
able space was restricted by the 
wheel and the binnacle to an 
area of about fifteen square 
yards. Half a dozen men sat 
on the wheelbox; others— 
looking like a row of crows, for 
their blackened faces, hands 
and arms could not be dis- 
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tinguished from their clothing 
—perched along the rail. All 
were now intensely agitated. 

The tug, still steaming at full 
speed, circled round and 
straightened up when dead 
astern. She eased down then, 
but came steadily on; soon 
she was within forty yards, 
but no attempt was being 
made to lower the boat. 

“She’s coming right along- 
side!” Mr Flett shouted ex- 
citedly. 

There was only one man on 
her bridge and he was in the 
wheel-house, steering. Two 
others stood right forward in 
the bows. One of them was 
holding a cork fender, the 
other the end of a four-inch 
manilla rope in which an eye 
had been spliced. In appear- 
ance they bore no resemblance 
to Chilanos; both had ruddy 
faces and one had a sandy 
moustache which did not seem 
to fit him—it was about two 
sizes too large. Not a word 
came from either of them. 
The stem of the tug was now 
abreast of the Craigowan’s taff- 
rail, but about eight feet off to 
port. The man in the wheel- 
house spoke at last—with a 
rich Peterhead accent that 
mellowed his deep bass voice. 

“Let her fa’ alongside, 
Geordie ; dinna waste a fender 
on her.” He put his mouth 


to a voice-pipe at his elbow. 
“‘ Back her a bittie ; whoa!” 
Under the influence of a few 
turns of her reversed propeller 
the tug’s head came gently to 
starboard and she fell along- 
side the Craigowan’s half-round 
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moulding, with her nose rest- 
ing against the projecting brace 
bumpkin. The manceuvre wag 
carried out so neatly that an 
egg would hardly have been 
cracked between the two 
vessels. The man with the 
sandy moustache handed over 
the end of the four-inch rope ; 
the tug’s bow was about a foot 
below the level of the ship’s 
poop. 

“Shove that ower ane 0’ 
yer bitts,” he said. 

The captain of the Craig- 
owan had almost broken down 
at last. He was trembling, 
and tears were cutting furrows 
through the grime on his face. 
With a tremendous effort he 
pulled himself together and 
concealed his emotion. 

“You're just in time, cap- 
tain, thank God !”’ he cried. 

*“ Aye, it looks gey like it, 
captin,”’ the bass voice boomed 
from the wheel-house. ‘“ Ye’d 
better kittle yer laddies up a 
bit.” 

The ‘laddies’ required no 
urging. They were already 
clambering over the rail, bal- 
ancing on the half-round and 
dropping on to the raised fore- 
deck of the tug. Wee M‘Tavish, 
with the ship’s cat under his 
arm, led the way. In an 
orderly procession, organised 
by the second mate, they filed 
aft along the tug’s deck, leaving 
room for those still to come. 
A shower of sparks from the 
burning sails on the mizzen, 
which had escaped from their 
scorched gaskets, fluttered 
down over them. Only the 
captain and mate were now left. 
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“Get over, Mr Flett,” the 
captain said. 

“ What about the tug’s rope, 
sir?” 

“Tl let it go; go on,” the 
captain urged. 

He started forward to cast 
the eye of the rope off the bitts, 
which were perilously close to 
the flaming skylight. The tug- 
poat’s skipper eyed the shower 
of sparks apprehensively. 

“Come awa’, captin. I 
dinna want ma boatie burnt,”’ 
he thundered impatiently. 
“Niver mind the rope; we'll 
pit a knife through’t.” 

The captain threw his leg 
over the broad teak rail, and 
again he nearly choked. He 
had done his best, and it had 
been of no avail. He was in 
no way responsible for the coal 
cargo being loaded in wet 
weather nearly eight months 
before. But the Craigowan 
was the only ship he had ever 
commanded ; she was his ship 
—and he had lost her.... 
He had lost her! His leaden 
feet dropped on to the tug’s 
deck, then he turned and faced 
his ship in a mute farewell. 

“Pit yer knife through that 
rope, Geordie! Back her full 
speed !”” 

The propeller churned; a 
keen blade severed the quiver- 
ing manilla strands; the tug 
backed clear leaving a straight 
frothing wake ahead of her. 
As the blazing ship receded 
from them the Craigowan’s 
hands cheered wildly. But 
their cheers were pathetic: 
they were a series of hoarse 
cackles coming from smoke- 
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parched throats, and formed 
by cracked, blistered lips. The 
captain made his way up to 
the wheel-house to shake hands 
with his rescuer, and the mates 
turned to Geordie for the solu- 
tion of the mystery of what 
a tug was doing in a stretch 
of water where they had never 
hoped to see a steamer. 

There was no mystery about 
it; the explanation was per- 
fectly simple. She was new— 
just off the stocks. She had 
been built in Aberdeen and was 
on her way out to be delivered 
to her owners in Callao. Her 
hands had been engaged by 
the builders for the run out ; 
as soon as they handed the tug 
over they were going back 
home again. The little craft 
was now sheering over toward 
the drifting boats to recover 
the ship’s papers and other 
valuable articles from them, 
and scraps of conversation 
descended from the wheel- 
house. 

At first the talk was about 
spontaneous combustion... 
wet coal lying in the ship’s 
hold for eight months... 
trying to smother the fire by 
battening down. . . flooding 
the hold by drifting out rivets 

. sharks. Every now and 
then it was interrupted by a 
“Weel, weel, noo!” or “Dod, 
man, dae ye tell me that?” 
Then: ‘‘ Drappie o’ rale guid 
stuff doon in the cabin locker 
when we finish wi’ yer boats, 
captin! Ye need it.” 

It was now the turn of the 
other captain to tell about the 
voyage of his cockle - shell. 
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“Tve got a foreign - goin’ 
master’s ticket a’ richt, bit I 
hadna’ been oot o’ the North 
Sea for twenty years when we 
started aff. I kent ma navi- 
gation wis gey rusty, bit I’ve 
managed no sae bad. I’ve 
been intae St Vincent, Per- 
nambuco an’ Monte Video. I 
cam’ through Magellan Straits, 
then I went tae Valparaiso an’ 
loaded her doon tae _ the 
scuppers wi’ enough coal tae 
tak’ a direct course for Callao. 
Oh, aye, I’ve managed no sae 
bad. Bad weather? Oh, 
plenty o’t; bit we’re used tae 
that in the North Sea.”’ 

The tug was eased down to go 
alongside the first of the boats, 
and Mr Burns and Geordie 
were standing by to drop into 
her, when the boatswain 
shouted— 

“* Look at the ship !”’ 

There was a rush for the 
other rail. Half a mile away 
the Craigowan was burning 
fiercely fore and aft; by that 
time no man could have got a 
foothold on that blazing in- 
ferno. <A great clear flame 
ascended from her deck, above 
it the black smoke poured 
upward into the sky. The 
mizzen-mast, the last one left 
standing, shed its spars to 
feed the flames; they could 
see them falling into the fire— 
showing black for a moment 
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against the glowing red. Then, 
as they watched, the ship 
lurched heavily ; more water 
must be rushing in than they 
had arranged for; probably 
the heat had drifted out more 
rivets. She was heeling over 
away from them, showing her 
pink boot-topping plentifully 
streaked with green marine 
growth and dotted with bar- 
nacles. A moment later she 
plunged head first in a tremen- 
dous hissing of steam. Her 
shapely stern, run and rudder 
rose clear out of the boiling 
water for a few seconds ; then 
the sea closed over everything 
save some floating wreckage. 
The incongruous over-loaded 
little tug was alone in the 
immensity of the South 
Pacific. 

The group of grotesque-look- 
ing scarecrows, each man 
wrapped in his own sentiment, 
watched the Craigowan go in 
an awed silence broken by 
tremulous sighs. Then they 
began to express their thoughts. 

“There goes ma twa pund 
ten rolled- gold watch an’ 
chain,’ wee M‘Tavish com- 
mented mournfully. 

“Old man Black will be 
darned amused when he hears 
about this,” Bill chuckled. 
** But his vision didn’t include 
a stray Dago tug with an Aber- 
deen crew.” 
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INDIAN MAGIC. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT. 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service.) 


THERE are in the East a 
number of practices, such as 
snake-charming, juggling, fire- 
eating and the swallowing of 
swords and of glass, which are 
closely related to conjuring. 

I must confess to have been 
astonished at the feats of the 
sword-swallowers and of the 
fire-eaters. One can often see 
the same kind of thing done in 
London, but never, at least in 
my experience, on quite the 
same scale as in the East. I 
have watched these men blow 
out volumes of smoke and fire 
from their mouths and won- 
dered how their mucous mem- 
brane could stand it. Again, I 
have seen a man push a stiff 
sword-blade down his gullet. 
The most elementary know- 
ledge of anatomy made it 
obvious that it must have 
entered his stomach, and yet 
he did not appear to suffer the 
least inconvenience from it. 
This is the more surprising 
when one remembers how un- 
comfortable and upsettingit is to 
a patient to have the soft round 
end tube of a stomach pump 
carefully passed into position. 
One may see yet another of 
these men chew up a piece of 
glass and apparently swallow 
the fragments as if he were 
making a meal of them. This 
brings a new thought under 
our consideration, and one 


which will provide a constantly 
recurring theme when we come 
to deal with the religious side 
of mysticism. It has often 
been said that ‘‘ Time is the 
wealth of the East.” No one 
seems in a hurry there. The 
Oriental attitude toward the 
Western desire to get some- 
thing done, and to get it done 
quickly, is one of mild but 
deep surprise. Given time and 
patience, it is extraordinary 
what a man can do with his 
body, especially if he starts 
young enough. To suggest that 
there is anything supernatural 
about the feats is unnecessary ; 
indeed, I shall have more ex- 
traordinary ones to tell of 
presently. Incidentally, I may 
mention that in my first Indian 
station, Secunderabad, there was 
a subaltern whose star-turn 
after dinner was to bite a 
piece out of a wine-glass and 
deliberately chew it up and 
swallow it. I was not a great 
diner-out and I never met this 
magician, but a number of my 
friends had seen him do it, and 
the genuineness of the feat was 
common knowledge; he was 
much in request in conse- 
quence. When one remembers 
that powdered glass is said to 
be a favourite method of secret 
murder in the East, one wonders 
what kind of an inside this 
young man had. One knows 
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that ostriches, sharks and other 
animals have remarkable 
powers in the same direction, 
and one can only conclude 
that he was similarly gifted. 
I do not know whether, in the 
end, he did it once too often. 
I sincerely hope not. In any 
case, his achievement has been 
eclipsed by that of a man of 
thirty-two, who, as recently 
reported in ‘The Times,’ 
swallowed six dessert spoons, 
two teaspoons, a length of 
chain, a bell-push with its 
three screws, and a piece of tin 
seven inches long. The medley 
of articles was identified by an 
X-ray plate, but the man 
firmly refused to allow them 
to be removed by operation, 
though the police, desirous of 
recovering the property, wished 
this to be done. 

The fortune-teller often com- 
bines his art with mystery 
tricks which are simply con- 
juring. Long ago, an Indian 
made a great impression upon 
the European visitors and the 
residents in a Madras hotel 
by asking them to write down 
a number of items as to their 
date of birth and so on, and 
also one or more questions on 
which they wished to be en- 
lightened with regard to their 
future. He then bade them 
fold the paper up without 
showing it to him and burn it. 
After which he cast a horoscope 
founded on their correct birth- 
day, &c., and proceeded to tell 
them what questions they had 
asked and to answer them. 
They themselves had supplied 
the paper and he had never 
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handled it. That was all very 
true, but they had neglected 
to observe that in his anxiety 
to help them he had provided 
them with a simple, if dirty, 
form of writing-pad. Had 
they looked inside this they 
would have found another sheet 
of paper with a reduplicating 
carbon. Nor did it occur to 
them that he had probably 
spent quite a long time that 
morning, before the perform- 
ance began, in obtaining 
interesting information about 
them from their servants, know- 
ledge for which he probably paid 
at a regular tariff. Many years 
later, when I was on a visit to 
Biskra, I made my way after 
breakfast to the Garden of 
Allah. On the road I was 
accosted by a guide, whom I 
engaged. As we were going 
through the Garden he pointed 
out to me “a very holy man 
who read one’s fate in the 
sand.” I refused to be drawn, 
but on my way back we 
encountered the sage again, of 
course accidentally—no doubt 
on purpose. Having a spare 
half-hour I decided to give him 
a chance in order to study his 


methods. The soothsayer 
muttered incantations, mur- 
mured about the planets, 


divided the sand up into heaps, 
subdivided these again and 
again, and went through the 
usual hocus-pocus. He then 
told me a number of events 
about my past life, and added 
that I was very sceptical, and 
many other things, some partly 
true, some incorrect. Walking 
back to the hotel I recon- 
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structed the whole affair. The 
guide whom I had apparently 
met so casually was in reality 
lying in wait for me, and had 
obtained through the hotel 
servants a number of items 
of information. These he 
handed on to the astrologer 
in his own tongue, which I 
could not understand. I was 
therefore quite unable to check 
them. I remembered that ‘ the 
reader of the future ’ had looked 
up suddenly from his heaps of 
sand and had caught on my 
face a smile of amusement 
which I had not been quick 
enough to mask. The visitor 
to the Orient is much more 
closely watched than he knows. 
He is a solitary stranger among 
a crowd of people who have 
many interests in common. 
His goings-out and comings-in 
are well known, far better than 
he has any idea of. He would 
be surprised sometimes to learn 
how much the authorities and 
even the police and the admin- 
istration, not to mention his 
own Consul, know about him. 
He does not realise that where 
any purpose is to be served 
the casual strangers he meets 
are banded together for that 
purpose, and work in with 
each other. A great deal is 
made of the curiosity and 
inquisitiveness of the inhabi- 
tants of British villages, but 
even the most prying of them 
would have much to learn 
from the average Oriental. In 
my time the intimate doings of 
the Sahib and his family were 
subjects of correspondence 
throughout the district in which 
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he worked. His most trivial 
actions, and sometimes strange 
interpretations of them, were 
circulated far and wide in 
private letters. One has heard 
people say, “‘ The Indians could 
not possibly have known this 
or that, and yet——” Such 
premises are false. There is no 
saying what they know from 
conversations overheard by ser- 
vants at table, from private 
letters left about, or from leak- 
ages from Government and 
other offices, and it is sur- 
prising how unimportant are 
the incidents that are broad- 
cast in this way. An officer 
who is studying any Oriental 
language for the Higher Stan- 
dard or for High Proficiency is 
called upon to read what are 
spoken of as ‘ chits.’ These are 
letters written in the ver- 
nacular from one Indian to 
another, and the outstanding 
feature of them is the extra- 
ordinary triviality of the news 
which they contain about the 
doings of European and other 
officials in the district. The 
Munshi makes a collection of 
them and stores them up for 
the use of his pupils. I presume 
he pays a small fee to the 
recipient for each such com- 
munication. It is only when 
the European realises such 
things that he begins to under- 
stand some of the flimsy founda- 
tions on which the Mystery of 
the East has been built up. 
There is, however, a class of 
astrologers different from the 
mere charlatans who prey upon 
the European visitors. Such 
men take their vocation 
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seriously—up to a certain point 
at least. None of the great 
acts of life are undertaken 
without consulting one of them. 
The horoscope cast at birth is a 
powerful factor in all later 
decisions. In my days in 
India no pious Hindu would 
start any serious undertaking 
until his astrologer had been 
consulted and the most favour- 
able day and hour possible had 
been selected. There are hours 
in each day which are un- 
propitious for all alike, hours 
in which the evil spirits walk 
abroad and which are spoken 
of as ‘ the time of evil.’ There 
are other periods which are 
highly propitious. I have 
always believed that it is a 
great advantage for a patient 
to enter on any form of treat- 
ment with his courage high and 
with an expectation of a good 
result. Morale is ever an im- 
portant factor in the ensuring 
of success. It is well, therefore, 
to go out of one’s way to know 
the ‘ times of evil’ on each day 
of the week and to avoid them 
most scrupulously. There are, 
however, times when it suits a 
surgeon to operate or start a 
form of treatment better than 
other times, and he will find 
that a judicious and sym- 
pathetic talk with the astrol- 
oger, combined with the passage 
of a five rupee note, ensures the 
time most convenient to him 
being proclaimed that most 
propitious for the task in hand. 

I have spoken of the ‘ time’ 
and the ‘ patience ’ of the East, 
and when this time and patience 
are consecrated to the service 
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of religion they are responsible 
for phenomena which are truly 
startling, but which—and this 
cannot be too strongly insisted 
on—have not the least claim 
to be considered supernatural, 
I can remember, many years 
ago, visiting one of the temples 
of the South of India and 
witnessing an exhibition that 
for sheer endurance might fairly 
claim to rival many of the 
stunts that are performed to- 
day in the air and on land and 
water. I think it was at 
Madura ; no rain had fallen for 
a long time; the heat was so 
great that we kept to our hired 
carriages and walked as little 
as possible. The dust lay 
inches deep on the ground, and 
there we saw a ‘holy man’ 
engaged in rolling round the 
temple in fulfilment of a vow. 
A few people were watching 
him with detached interest. 
There was no great crowd, and 
our guide’s comments showed 
that such a performance was 
regarded as an everyday event. 
Be it understood I mean exactly 
what I say: the man was using 
his body as if it had been a 
cylindrical log, and was rolling 
round and round on his own 
axis. We were told that he did 
this a number of times daily. 
It would be difficult for anyone 
who does not know the Tropics 
to appreciate the endurance 
this feat entailed. The temple 
was a big one, and to have 
walked once round its walls in 
tropical kit and protected by a 
sun-topee would have been 
quite enough for either pleasure 
or comfort. At that time of 
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day one would have been 
drenched with perspiration, yet 
the fire of religious zeal drove 
this man to encircle it day after 
day in this curious way. 

Again, I have seen a fakir, 
one of whose arms was raised 
vertically and was withered and 
shrivelled, and I have been 
assured that he had kept it in 
that position till the muscles 
had atrophied and the joints 
had ankylosed. This is no 
solitary instance. I know of a 
case in which a man had bent 
one leg at the knee and kept 
it in that position for years 
until he could not put it down 
and it was quite useless for 
walking. 

You may meet in India, 
sitting alone by the roadside, 
men whom you are told are 
under vows of silence and never 
uttera word. I must add that I 
have never met a woman who 
did this. 

There is another well-defined 
group of practices to which 
attention has, from time to 
time, been directed by 
European observers, and which 
are not only closely connected 
with religion, but which are 
claimed by their votaries to be 
their ‘ pathway to God.’ The 
characteristic feature of all the 
practices in this group is that the 
men drive sharp-pointed instru- 
ments through various parts of 
their bodies, or hammer them 
into their skulls, or use them to 
gouge out their eyes. 

Such devotees are to be 
found scattered up and down 
India as individuals, but in 
addition to them there is in 
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Hyderabad a very definite sect 
which specialises in these grue- 
some performances. The mem- 
bers of it are rapidly diminish- 
ing in numbers and only a few 
are now left. They are miser- 
ably poor and are willing in 
these hard times to give special 
demonstrations and to accept 
money for doing so, but this 
must not blind us to the 
unquestionable fact that, pri- 
marily, all these practices, how- 
ever horrible they may seem to 
us, are nothing more nor less 
than religious ceremonies. 
These men are of Arab ex- 
traction ; their religion is that 
of Mahommed, and it is believed 
that they originally came from 
Africa. For the information 
which follows I am deeply 
indebted to Dr E. H. Hunt, 
who won their confidence and, 
with the aid of his two sons, 
was able to take a most inter- 
esting series of photographs 
and of cinematograph pictures 
of the ceremonies, which took 
place at night before a vast 


and crowded audience of 
Indians in a Mahommedan 
cemetery. The thing which 


appears to have impressed him 
most of all was the sound of 
the drums; he describes it as 
** deafening and incessant.” 
The first and simplest of their 
practices is the driving of long 
skewer-like weapons through 
the cheeks from without in- 
ward. One such weapon is 
introduced in turn from either 
side, and the points are made 
to emerge through the mouth. 
The facial skin of one of the 
older performers is all scarred 
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as a result of the frequent 
repetitions of the procedure. 
The man walks about and 
talks with the two stilettoes in 
position; he does not seem 
to be really inconvenienced by 
them and goes on to one or 
more of the later practices and 
to the performance of a dance 
without removing the weapons. 
These first exercises would seem 
to be merely preliminary. The 
same may be said of the 
practice of driving skewer-like 
instruments through the tongue 
and leaving them in position 
for some time. It is well 
known to surgeons that the 
middle line of this organ is 
quite free of blood-vessels, the 
circulation of each half being 
entirely separate from that of 
the other. These performers 
appear to be aware of this fact, 
for it is noticeable that the 
skewers are always kept to 
the middle line, and an exam- 
ination of their mouths reveals 
a scarring all down the central 
raphe of their tongues. 

The next step in the per- 
formance is to pass a rapier- 
like weapon, between two and 
three feet in length, through 
the neck from side to side in 
front of the backbone. The 
scars on the men’s necks show 
that the exact points of entry 
and emergence of the weapon 
vary each time the feat is 
performed. Very considerable 
force is required to get it 
through the neck; the handle 
end is pressed on the ground 
while the man seizes his wind- 
pipe and the other important 
structures in relation with it, 
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pulls them forward and go 
provides a loose space behind 
them. Were it not for this 
latter action, it would seem 
difficult, if not impossible, for 
the blade to pass across without 
injuring the very important 
vessels and nerves which occupy 
this area of the body. An 
interesting point is that the 
performer may not find it easy, 
even when using all his strength, 
to get the sword to make its 
way through the skin at the 
point of emergence; he then 
calls a friend to apply counter- 
pressure and so to help him 
over his difficulty. An X-ray 
photograph has been taken 
showing the instrument actually 
in position and lying just in 
front of the spine. An interesi- 
ing feature of this picture is 
that on each side of the neck 
the sword-blade is shown sharp 
and clear, whilst that part of it 
which passes through the tissues 
presents a wider and more 
diffused image. A great deal 
has been made of the control 
that these men have over 
hemorrhage ; it is stated that 
they do not bleed at all; this 
is, however, quite erroneous, 
for Dr Hunt “saw one man 
lose a whole pint of blood.” He 
thinks that the absence of 
bleeding in many of these 
experiments is to be attributed 
to the shape of the instrument. 
The latter is round in section 
and tapers gradually to a mod- 
erate point, which finds its way 
easily in between blood-vessels 
and other important structures 
instead of penetrating them. 
This also provides a sufficient 
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explanation of the absence of 
serious injuries or death. The 
Indian performer is uncon- 
sciously imitating a practice 
well known to Western surgeons 
and spoken of as blunt-dis- 
section, a most valuable 
mancuvre in operations on 
dangerous regions. It cannot 
be too much emphasised that 
though these procedures are 
very unusual, very strange and 
very contrary to our precon- 
ceived ideas of what can safely 
be done, there is absolutely 
nothing supernormal about 
them. During the war a young 
officer consulted me about quite 
a different matter, and while 
examining him I noticed two 
small scars, one on each side of 
his neck. I asked him how he 
came by them. He laughed and 
said, “That was a German 
bullet; all the doctors are 
astonished at it, but it hardly 
inconvenienced me at all.”” The 
high velocity bullet had taken 
the very same dangerous path 
as that of the weapon used by 
these fakirs, and he had 
escaped ; truly one chance in a 
million. One can judge how 
little these men are disturbed 
by the nature of their per- 
formance from the fact that 
they impressed repeatedly on 
the photographer the import- 
ance of taking a good picture 
and not making a mess of it. 
That indeed was their main 
anxiety. 

One of the Hyderabadi fakirs 
volunteered to pass the sword 
through his neck from front to 
back—a quite unusual direc- 
tion, and one which to any 
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surgeon would appear even 
more hazardous than that just 
described. He found great 
difficulty in doing it, and got 
first one friend and then two 
to help him. Eventually, after 
passing along a track which 
seemed dangerous to a degree, 
the point emerged at the back 
of the skull. To get the blade 
through was uphill work, but to 
extract it again was far harder, 
and the united strength of 
several men was required. The 
difficulty was explained when 
it was found that the steel 
blade had been bent at an 
angle during its introduction. 
It had evidently struck one of 
the bony processes of the cer- 
vical vertebrae and had got 
turned aside in consequence. 
Had that man lost his life 
nothing would have been 
thought of it, since it was in the 
service of religion. All the 
same, the medical onlookers 
had a most anxious time, for 
they feared the worst. 

Another striking incident 
shown was that of a man 
driving a short, sharp-pointed 
dagger into his skull by blows 
from a hammer held in the 
opposite hand to that which was 
steadying the instrument. The 
point was driven in to such a 
distance as to make it clear 
that the outer table of the skull 
had been perforated, if not the 
inner. Moreover, when an 
assistant removed this instru- 
ment he had to exert con- 
siderable force to effect his 
purpose; he swung the head 
from side to side before he got 
the dagger loose. 
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The question that leaps to 
the lips of every surgeon is, 
“How do these men possibly 
escape septic poisoning?’’ The 
very fact that they wet the 
blade with their own saliva 
before passing it through their 
necks would suggest to the 
medical mind an additional 
risk of the implantation of 
sepsis in these deep wounds. 
But it is to be remembered that 
the instruments are highly 
polished, and also are tapering, 
and Dr Hunt suggests that the 
tight-fitting layer of skin at the 
point of entry wipes them clear 
of bacteria. A comparison may 
profitably be made between 
these procedures and the Indian 
operation of Couching for Cata- 
ract. In the latter the lens 
of the eye is pushed back from 
the pupil by a thorn or a steel 
instrument thrust through the 
ocular tunic. The astonishing 
thing about the statistics of 
this very unscientific operation 
is not that there is so much 
sepsis following it, but that, 
contrary to all expectations, no 
less than thirty-eight out of 
every hundred escaped this 
complication altogether. In the 
case of these Hyderabadi per- 
formers studied by Dr Hunt, 
the immunity is still higher, 
and apparently sepsis is rarely 
if ever seen in them. 

Europeans ask, ““ What can 
these fanatics possibly gain by 
such practices ? ”’ The Indian’s 
perfectly simple and, to him, all- 
satisfying reply would be, “‘ You 
have your way to God, we have 
ours. This is ours; given the 
right intention, all ways lead to 


God. Go your way and leaye 
us to follow ours.’ There is no 
evidence that they are under 
the influenee of drugs, and yet 
they do not seem to feel any 
pain during the course of the 
extraordinary procedures. Qn 
the other hand, it is said that in 
their early *prentice days they 
do suffer a great deal. It may 
be presumed that only the 
fittest survive. Probably a 
certain number of them die as a 
result of the serious injuries 
inflicted, whilst others find that 
the game is not worth the 
candle and drop it. 

Another practice of these 
fakirs is the extrusion of the 
eye from the orbit through the 
lids so that it appears as if 
standing out like a golf ball. 
To the layman this is at once a 
very revolting and a very 
marvellous sight. To the medi- 
cal man it presents some prob- 
lems which are certainly worthy 
of discussion. Let us start by 
describing the performance as 
the spectator sees it. A man 
comes forward holding in his 
hand a heavy, tapering, steel 
instrument, reminiscent of the 
marlinespike which sailors use 
for splicing rope. It is about 
a foot long and is surmounted 
by a heavy ball of metal the 
size of a large orange. To this 
are fastened a number of chains 
which tinkle like the jingles of a 
tambourine when the instru- 
ment is rapidly spun backward 
and forward in the course of a 
dance. Worked up to a pitch 
of excitement by the drums, 
the shouting of his compatriots 
and the jingling of his own 
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instrument, the performer sud- 
denly leans his head over to 
one side and presses the point 
of the instrument on the skin 
to the outer side of the upper- 
most eye. For a second or two 
he pauses and then makes a 
movement which it is hard to 
follow, but which is evidently 
an insertion of the point behind 
the eyeball and the leverage of 
the latter forward. In a flash 
the eye jumps out and the 
performer comes forward to 
show it to the spectator. There 
is no possibility of deception, 
it is lying completely in front 
of the lids which are closed 
behind it. Hither eye may be 
extruded or the two may be 
pushed out one after the other. 
When he wants to replace the 
eye he wipes it with the palm 
of his hand and back it goes 
into position. He is, however, 
in no hurry to do this, and 
medical men have been able 
to examine him with an 
ophthalmoscope and also to 
test his visual acuity by means 
of the types for the illiterate 
which are in common vogue in 
Indian hospitals. The medical 
report was that there was no 
evidence that the structures of 
the eye had been damaged in 
any way, and that the vision 
was practically that of a normal 
man, and this in spite of the 
fact that this performance had 
been repeated a very large 
number of times. 

The optic nerve and the 
other nerves and vessels that 
supply the eye pursue a wavy 
course through the orbit to 
reach the organ. When the 
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globe is pressed forward the 
waves straighten out and allow 
the advance of the organ to 
take place without these very 
important structures being torn 
across. The eye floats in a 
bed of semi-liquid fat which 
offers no obstacle to these 
unusual movements. Once 
again, it is a question of the 
time and patience of the East. 
Doubtless the man begins to 
acquire this uncanny power at 
a very early age. Little by 
little the eye is levered forward 
and the parts are stretched to 
allow of this happening. Under 
these circumstances, one and all 
of the structures of the orbit 
adapt themselves to the new 
conditions. It is common 
knowledge to medical men that 
the eye can be thrust forward 
comparatively rapidly by in- 
flammation or by a tumour 
lying behind it, and this with- 
out permanent damage being 
necessarily done. There is a 
legend current among the public 
that the ophthalmic surgeon is 
in the habit of taking eyes out, 
cleaning them like a watch and 
putting them back again. It 
is almost unnecessary to say 
that there is no truth in this. 
When I first heard of the 
fakirs’ performance, and before 
I had had the opportunity of 
seeing it graphically presented 
by the photographs, I was 
assured that the eyes were 
taken right out and laid on the 
cheek. This I declined to 
believe, and as the event 
proved, rightly so; but it 
would be easy to understand 
that a layman witnessing this 














gruesome performance, might 
very well persuade himself that 
he had actually seen what 
rumour had so long led him to 
believe was not only possible, 
but really done. 

One of the accomplishments 
of some of these fakirs is to lie 
back on a very sharp sword 
held by two men with the edge 
upward. The performer is 
lowered down on to this till 
his neck rests against it, his 
feet remaining on the ground ; 
all support is now withdrawn 
from him and he proceeds to 
roll his neck from side to side 
along the blade, which is 
whippy, and which bends under 
his weight. No cut is to be 
found on his skin afterwards. 
The explanation is that he 
leans on the flat of the sword 
and not really on its edge as he 
appears to be doing. A fold 
of the skin of his neck hides 
the edge from view. It is 
nothing more than a juggling 
feat, but it must require a lot 
of nerve, skill and practice to 
perform it. There are many 
varieties of this particular trick, 
and it is done in the New World 
as well as in the Old. Quite 
recently a film was shown in 
which an Indian was laid on 
his back on two sharp blades 
placed a little distance apart. 
There was no other support for 
his weight. Evidence was given 
that the edges were really 
sharp. A stone was placed on 
his abdomen and broken by 
heavy blows of a hammer. 
Once again, this is a juggling 
feat, and it is merely a question 
of how the man is laid down 


and how the blows are struck, 
Something very like it was done 
on the London stage by a 
professional performer some 
years ago. 

During my early days in 
India I had the privilege of 
knowing a very distinguished 
old Indian gentleman whose 
memory went back to the days 
before the British Government’s 
prohibition of hook-swinging 
was really effective, and who 
had consequently been able to 
witness these gruesome cere- 
monies at first hand. I have 
never forgotten one remark he 
made to me. “If British rule 
were withdrawn, India would 
go back without hesitation to 
hook-swinging and to suttee,” 
I do not doubt that in those 
days he was right, but I hope 
and think that such an era is 
now long past. The victims of 
the hook-swinging puja (wor- 
ship) were, I believe, always 
volunteers. The sharp heavy 
hook was, according to 
orthodox descriptions, passed 
through the back muscles over 
the shoulder blades, but if my 
memory serves me right, my 
old friend told me that the 
men were often impaled through 
the muscles of the flank. The 
hooks were suspended from a 
cross-beam, pivoted on a high 
and massive upright pole. Once 
impaled, the devotees were 
drawn into the air and swung 
round on the same principle as 
the flying-boats at an English 
fair; this continued for 4a 
quarter of an hour or more. To 
have undergone this terrible 
penance marked a man out 
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for all future time as one who 
was very holy—that is to say, 
if he survived it, which appar- 
ently he often did. It was a 
horrible custom, savage, ignor- 
ant and primitive, and in the 
wondering minds of the early 
Europeans it raised, beside a 
deep feeling of repulsion, a 
puzzled astonishment that any 
of these men could survive. 
That such a thing was possible 
seemed to them almost magical, 
in spite of the fact that ex- 
perience showed it was nothing 
of the kind. 

It was believed in old days 
that large numbers of victims 
willingly sacrificed themselves 
under the wheels of the Jugger- 
naut car, obtaining all that 
was desirable in the next world 
by a brief, if painful, sacrifice 
in this one. It has, however, 
been indignantly denied that 
the worship of Vishnu is ever 
cruel or bloody. The huge car, 
no less than fifteen yards in 
height and nearly twelve yards 
square, had massive wheels, 
each of which was seven feet 
across. Thousands of enthusi- 
astic pilgrims manned the ropes 
which dragged the god round in 
his chariot. Similar ceremonies 
are seen in many parts of 
India; indeed, a visitor to 
any important temple will be 
shown the god’s festival car as a 
matter of routine. Even the 
small ones are massive con- 
structions which are extremely 
heavy and require great force 
to get them in motion and to 
keep them moving. Anyone 
who has watched one of these 
ceremonies, whether in con- 
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nection with a big or a small 
temple, will carry away for the 
rest of his life a vivid im- 
pression of the struggling, ex- 
cited, overwrought crowd, of 
the confusion that prevails in 
spite of the influence of the 
priests and of the extreme ease 
with which an accident might 
occur. It is, I think, admitted 
that before the British Raj cast 
its fatherly and protecting eye 
over these seething crowds, 
some at least of the excited 
pilgrims, perhaps under a mis- 
taken impression of the de- 
mands of their religion, threw 
themselves under the wheels in 
a state of pious frenzy. It 
must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that members of the drag- 
rope teams might easily slip 
and fall, or might faint beneath 
the burning sun and by reason 
of the pressure of the crowd. 
Any such would be likely to be 
trampled underfoot and to be 
crushed by the wheels of the 
car, whose advance could not 
possibly be arrested under the 
prevailing conditions owing to 
its immense momentum. Ad- 
mittedly serious accidents 
occurred during these festivals, 
and it is possible, if not prob- 
able, that their nature was 
misunderstood by Europeans 
who either witnessed them or 
heard of them through their 
Indian servants or friends. The 
stories would gain the readier 
currency owing to the know- 
ledge that the Indian holds 
human life cheap and that 
sacrifice was the order of the 
day in certain other forms of 
worship. To men and women 
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trained to look upon human 
life as sacred and to protect 
their fellow beings even from 
themselves, a misinterpretation 
of what had happened would 
come easily. 

Well Jumping.—A large 
number of Europeans stationed 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
have had the opportunity of 
watching this remarkable per- 
formance. It is excellently 
described by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Yeats-Brown in ‘ Bengal Lan- 
cer.’ The shaft of the well is 
eighty feet deep and only 
eight feet wide; ‘“‘the only 
way to reach the bottom in 
safety is to step off as if going 
down a stair, and this the old 
men did. One after another 
they went down, making a 
noise like popping corks. It 
was not very exciting... . 
The great Moguls . . . had cut 
away one side of the well in a 
ramp to the water level, and 
had made five archways in the 
shaft so that they could sit 
with their princesses to watch 
the jumpers flash by.” The 
eldest of these men at the time 
of the description was aged 
ninety-nine. Once again, it is 
a remarkable trick and one 
which is learnt step by step, 
beginning from the bottom 
archway and working upwards. 
Probably a fair number of 
lives have been lost by those 
bent on acquiring the necessary 
skill. The occupation is, like 
all similar ones in the East, 
hereditary, but for the matter 
of that, what is not hereditary 
in the Orient ? 

Fire Walking.—It is known 
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that the history of fire walking 
aS a religious ceremony goes 
back into the dim past. It is 
probably almost as old as sun- 
worship, and at one time it wag 
certainly very widespread, if 
not universal. It was uwun- 
doubtedly in vogue in parts of 
Europe until comparatively 
modern times. 

I was fortunate enough on 
one occasion to see this rite, 
A friend and I were riding 
during the hot weather (March 
to June) in the neighbourhood 
of the Adyar River a few miles 
from Madras, when we saw a 
crowd of Indians surrounding 
a platform raised some three 
feet or more above the ground. 
We went up quite close, our 
presence being in no way re- 
sented, and to our surprise, 
found that a number of men 
were fanning a thick layer of 
hot embers that was spread 
evenly over the platform, except 
round the edges, on which the 
assistants were walking with 
their fans. The fire glowed red 
underneath the black surface, 
and the heat coming up from 
it was considerable. I should 
estimate the platform as being 
twenty to twenty-five feet 
square, but I regret that I did 
not measure it at the time. On 
the opposite side to us were 
ranged a number of Hindus of 
both sexes with flowers in 
their hair and dressed for 
a ceremonial occasion. The 
master of ceremonies—no doubt 
a priest—gave the order when 
he considered all was in readi- 
ness. The line of worshippers 
then began to chant and ad- 
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vanced, certainly not rapidly, 
with a rhythmic step, right 
across the hot surface to the 
point where we were standing. 
They gave one the impression 
of being what a Scot would call 
‘fey,’ and they did not appear 
to suffer any pain. I was 
anxious to see the condition 
of their feet and asked one of 
them if I might examine them, 
put it was quite obvious that I 
had given great offence by doing 
so, and I therefore at once 
dropped my request. Through 
the back of my mind a number 
of questions were surging. The 
Indian walking about with bare 
feet acquires a thick horny 
sole; did these worshippers 
owe their protection to this? 
Had some chemical material, or 
merely water, been put.on their 
soles beforehand to make them 
still more resistant to heat than 
they normally are? Was there 
some measure of burning? 
And were the sufferers un- 
willing to let me obtain evidence 
of this? Were they simply 
under the influence of religious 
exaltation or had they been 
fortified by the administration 
of bhang (hashish or Indian 
hemp)? I strongly suspect 
that they had been drugged. 
Some light is thrown on these 
questions by old reports made 
to the Madras Government. 
So long ago as 1854 that 
Government called for a report 
on fire walking from every 
district of the Presidency, in 
order to see whether the 
practice was a dangerous one. 
Even then, it was found to be 
dying out, but it was still in 
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vogue in scattered places all 
over the Province. It was 
usually carried out in March 
or June in honour of ‘the 
Progeny of Siva,’ and it was 
established that the head priest 
who led the procession carried 
a figure of the local goddess, 
whilst his principal lieutenant 
had the office of ringing a bell. 
It is clear that the practice of 
fire walking there was not free 
of danger, for in 1873 there 
was an inquest held on a boy 
who tripped and fell whilst 
so engaged. He died of the 
burns received. The priests 
tried to hide the evidences of 
the ceremony, but a trench 
was found, twenty-seven feet 
long, by seven and a half feet 
wide and about nine inches in 
depth. A number of trees had 
been cut into faggots; these 
had been kindled and allowed 
to burn until they formed a 
glowing mass; a shallow ditch 
filed with water had been 
dug at one end of the fire 
trench; the priests had in- 
structed the devotees how to 
make their way along the 
trench, which they did by a 
kind of hop, skip and jump. 
The boy had unfortunately 
caught his foot in a twig and 
fallen. The other pilgrims, 
who were called to give evi- 
dence, declared that they were 
quite unharmed, though any- 
one who knows India will 
accept such statements with 
extreme caution. They ex- 
plained that after walking 
through the fire, they had 
stepped into the water trough 
and had then gone up to the 
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temple, where they were given 
ashes with which to smear 
themselves. 

Other trustworthy observers 
describe one of the fire beds as 
a@ narrow trench, twenty yards 
long and six inches deep, and 
state that there was a puddle 
of water dug at each end— 
evidently for wetting the feet 
before and after the passage 
over the hot embers. In the 
ceremony of which I was an 
eye-witness there was certainly 
no trench of water at the end 
where I was standing and at 
which the pilgrims finished their 
march. What there was at the 
other side I cannot say. The 
fact that I had asked a question 
had, as I have already stated, 
caused resentment, and there 
was nothing for it but to go 
quietly away without making 
any further investigations. 

An interesting light is thrown 
on this practice of fire walking 
in Madras by the record that 
the performers sometimes 
pierced their eyelids, their 
tongues or the fleshy parts 
of their arms with holes, 
into which they inserted nails 
carrying lighted wicks at the 
end. 

Another curious point is that 
fire walking is not confined to 
the Hindus. The Moslems also 
used to observe the practice 
during the Moharram. The 
Madras experts who inquired 
into the custom thought that 
it was Arabian or Syrian in its 
origin. Sir J. G. Frazer has 
written about the Beltane Fires, 
which are bonfires kindled with 
great ceremony in the High- 
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lands of Scotland on the 1st of 
May. He states that traces 
of human sacrifices are clear 
and unequivocal in these cere- 
monies, and that they are 
Druidical in origin, being per. 
formed on hill-tops or other 
eminences. The Beltane Fires 
were likewise lit at the be- 
ginning of May both in Wales 
and Ireland, and cattle were 
driven between or over them, 
In India, too, it is on record 
that cattle were driven through 
a fire trench. 

It will thus be seen that the 
ceremony of fire walking, of 
which so great a mystery has 
been made in India, had its 
counterpart long ago in West- 
ern lands. In the latter, how- 
ever, it has died out, being 
merely replaced by frolics and 
festivals in which the lighting 
of bonfires and the rolling of 
burning hoops down a hill play 
apart. There is nothing mystic 
or mysterious in it ; it is merely 
a survival of an ignorant and 
savage past that has persisted 
longer in the East than in more 
enlightened lands, from which 
it has been swept away by the 
spread of education. It is fast 
disappearing in India. 

It would hardly be possible, 
when discussing the various 
religious practices, to avoid all 
mention of ‘ Yoga.’ The word 
means ‘union,’ and is first 
found in the later Hindu Scrip- 
tures or Upanishads, which are 
frankly speculative in nature 
and which are very early—if 
not the earliest—ventures into 
the domain of metaphysics. 
The man who practices Yoga 
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is called a ‘ Yogi,’ and his great 
aim in life is to unite his soul 
with the divine spirit and so be 
absorbed into the Infinite. It 
is freely claimed for the Yogi 
that his powers of perception 
and of performance are greatly 
enhanced by the practices of 
his cult. He is supposed to 
delve deep into the secrets of 
nature and to be able to 
exercise strong control over the 
lives of others, and even over 
natural phenomena. Self- 
hypnotism and the inducement 
of a state of ecstasy play a part 
in the phenomena presented. 
I have seen very remarkable 
things done by some of these 
men, but one thing is certain— 
namely, that there is not the 
least need to suppose that their 
origin is in any sense super- 
normal, All that we need to 
invoke in explanation are those 
two ever-recurring factors, the 
time and the patience of the 
East. I do not suggest for one 
moment that these men set out 
deliberately to deceive their 
followers. I would go further 
and say that I feel sure that 
many of them believe fully in 
the claims they make for them- 
selves. Their honesty need no 
more be called in question than 
that of the priests of Baal or than 
that of many later professors 
of wonder-working. Fortun- 
ately, we in the West have 
outgrown such ideas, or at 
least are rapidly in process of 
doing so under the influence of 
advancing knowledge, and of 
the hard spirit of material- 
ism engendered by scientific 
methods of mental training and 
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reasoning. The East is follow- 
ing our lead. 

There is a last subject which, 
though quite distinct from 
Magic and from _ religious 
practices, has been linked up 
rather closely with both as a 
result of the credulous attitude 
to all such questions that 
characterised the men and 
women of past generations. It 
has long been unhesitatingly 
accepted that in the early days 
of our occupation of India, 
before the country had been 
covered with a network of 
telegraph wires, incidents which 
had occurred long distances 
away were known in the bazaars 
before they reached the ears of 
Europeans by ordinary means 
of communication. It was 
argued that since our methods 
of transmitting news were the 
most rapid and up to date 
available or known to science, 
this other news must have 
come by ‘ occult means.’ 

We must ask ourselves very 
seriously whether there is any 
reason to accept the suggestion 
that news in the East can be 
and is transmitted by means 
which do not admit of a normal 
explanation. In investigating 
these reports it must be care- 
fully remembered that it is 
very difficult to check accounts 
of an event long after it has 
happened. Everything turns 
on the exact day and hour 
when any particular rumour 
first reached the bazaar; there 
is also the important question 
of the precise nature of the 
news which was in circulation 
before later authentic infor- 
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mation was received. In these 
matters we have usually to 
depend on hearsay, unchecked 
by any judicial investigation of 
the facts. Many very intelli- 
gent people, with every in- 
tention of telling the truth, are 
inaccurate and unreliable in 
their accounts of past events ; 
they do not realise how difficult 
it is for any of us to be sure of 
our facts; they think they 
recollect things very clearly, 
whereas their memories are 
frequently defective and some- 
times extremely so. To estab- 
lish so improbable a thesis as 
that of a supernormal con- 
veyance of news, it would be 
necessary to have the time at 
which the information was first 
definitely known noted on the 
spot by a reliable observer 
and, if possible, confirmed by 
others; it would also be 
essential that the exact nature 
of the news should be taken 
down in writing then and there, 
and that the record should not 
be altered later—even with the 
best of intentions—in order to 
fit it in better with the facts 
as they became more fully 
known. When an army is in 
an enemy’s country, or a mis- 
sion is in the capital of a 


potentially hostile and always 
turbulent Power, rumours as to 
disasters or acts of violence are 
bound to be rife, not only in 
India, but all the wide world 
over. If by the long arm of 
coincidence some approach to 
what has been bruited takes 
place, it is very likely that the 
story will lose nothing in the 
later telling and will gather 
volume and momentum like a 
rolling snowball, for especially 
in times of great mental stress it 
will make a strong appeal to the 
imagination of all concerned. 

There can be no doubt that 
in Eastern lands and in Africa, 
messages are sent by drum- 
beat over long distances, being 
relayed from station to station, 
just as the Army Signalling 
Corps can at the present time 
send helio or lamp messages 
from the South Coast to London 
with, I understand, only two 
intervening stations. 

The idea that because a man 
has a brown or a yellow skin 
he is therefore in closer touch 
with the supernormal than our- 
Selves is absurd. One can 


understand and excuse such 
ideas in people of a_ past 
generation, but to-day it is an 
anachronism. 
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THE LITTLE PEOPLE OF YAPATO. 


BY BURGESS BARNETT, 
Curator of Reptiles, Zoological Society of London. 


STAND on the extreme west 
point of South America, face 
south and ride for half a day, 
following the line of the coast 
across desert, sand and sand- 
stone outcrops, and you will 
descend a rocky cliff into a 
little valley, perhaps three hun- 
dred yards across. Itis studded 
with scrubby _ thick - leaved 
bushes, and separated from 


the sea by a wall of drift-sand 
a dozen feet in height. 
valley is called Yapato. 

Nobody lives there, no road 
leads through it, it is not even 
a landmark for ships at sea, 


This 


and it is difficult to see why so 
desolate a spot should have 
been given a name. Perhaps 
the reason is this. In this 
thirsty land a stretch of country 
that has even a little moisture 
is of importance for agricul- 
ture. On the rare occasions 
that rain falls in the Amotape 
Mountains to the east, low hills 
guide the water to the valley 
and the wall of drift-sand dams 
it from the sea. Men have dug 
trenches to irrigate the ground, 
80 that, maybe once in three 
years, catch-crops of water- 
melons can be grown. Some- 
times even maize will ripen 
before the soil parches, and the 
dusty skeletons of a few cotton 
trees testify to some forgotten 
year of plenty. 

It was a mistake to say that 
nobody lives in the valley. For 


three successive years a pair of 
carrion hawks have nested in 
its rocky slopes; last year 
some burrowing owls reared a 
family in a hole tunnelled into 
a hillock ; the scrubby bushes 
bear flowers beloved of hum- 
ming- birds; leaf-eared mice 
make caches of seeds in cran- 
nies; and grey foxes take toll 
of all and sundry. But the 
true people of Yapato are the 
lizards. 

Lording it over all the others 
are the big Yellow-spotted 
Lizards (Callopistes flavipunc- 
tatus), but they are not properly 
people of Yapato, for they prey 
on smaller lizards and range 
the country round for food. 
Neither are the slender Green 
Lizards (Dicrodon barbouri) reg- 
ular inhabitants. For some 
reason best known to them- 
selves they avoid the valley. 
They mine deeply in the desert 
land around, and they grow fat 
and big in the green gullies 
farther inland; they swarm over 
the dusty village squares to 
compete with pigs and fowls 
for refuse, but there is some- 
thing inimical to them about 
Yapato. 

There is one lizard, a regular 
inhabitant, that is apt to be 
forgotten because it is so seldom 
seen. It is called an Amphis- 
beena (A. townsendii). It is a 
lowly creature that has given 
up active life above ground for 
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a subterranean existence, where 
limbs and open eyes and a 
graceful form would be a dis- 
advantage. Legless, nearly 
sightless, with a tiny mouth, 
and a head not distinct from 
its body, with its scales in 
rings like [the segments of an 
earthworm, it is so like a 
worm that the natives call it 
so—lombriz, and they probably 
believe that that is what it is. 

At first thought one thinks 
of amphisbxnas as degenerate 
lizards, debased and devolved 
from the lizard type to some- 
thing lower in the animal 
realm, but indeed they are a 
beautiful example of adapta- 
tion to environment. They 
have had to live in reduced 
circumstances — circumstances 
of subtle enemies and scanty 
food—so they have adapted 
themselves to a basement home 
in the meaner quarter of the 
valley. 

They share the drier parts of 
Yapato with termites, or white 
ants, because their common 
enemies, the biting red ants, 
inhabit the moister soil. In 
other places, where there are 
no red ants, the amphisbaenas 
enjoy damp earth and grow 
fat there, but here they are 
driven to the arid land, and 
they make the best of their 
misfortunes by living at the 
expense of the termites. It is 
hard to find a white ants’ nest 
that has not its amphisbana 
parasite feeding on the plump 
bodies of its hosts. 

Ordinarily they are never 
seen in dry seasons, but if you 
drench the ground round a 
termites’ nest with a few 


buckets of water you will fing 
them hurrying to the surface 
for fear of drowning. 

Then there are the Geckos 
(Phyllodactylus — microphylus), 
There is something undeniably 
repulsive about a gecko. Come 
upon one unexpectedly in a 
dark corner among rocks, and 
one gets an impression of some- 
thing essentially evil. They 
have goggle-eyes with cat-like 
slit pupils, and fuscous coats 
that, sinking into their sur. 
roundings, seem almost trans- 
parent. They spend the day- 
time skulking in hiding, and 
only emerge to go about their 
private occasions after dusk. 
All the world over natives 
believe them poisonous, and 
the geckos profit by the uni- 
versal loathing by being left 
severely alone. Actually they 
are aS inoffensive as any 
creatures of the valley; their 
bite is a harmless nip, and 
when their sudden darts to 
safety fail to protect them 
they can only defend themselves 
by practising the geckos’ stand- 
ing joke. A tail is presented 
invitingly to be grabbed by the 
pursuer ; there is a convulsive 
wriggle, and only the squirming 
tail is left behind. 

In February they lay two 
white soft-shelled eggs, and 
promptly neglect them, for 
the eggs are able to look after 
themselves from the moment 
they are laid. Completely 
spherical, they glue themselves 
together, so that they cannot 
roll into danger,* and in a few 
weeks they hatch by the heat 
radiated from the sun-baked 
stones into very active replicas 
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of their parents. As soon as 
they are hatched they are 
ready at the least provocation 
to repeat the family joke, and 
their tails, unlike those of the 
adult geckos, are bright orange, 
parred with black, to distract 
an enemy’s eyes from their 
vulnerable bodies. 

A stone’s- throw from the 
drift-sand dam is the greenest 
part of the valley ; the under- 
growth is thick, and the bushes 
stand perhaps five feet high. 
The dam itself is bare and 
wind-swept, so that the feet 
bury themselves in soft sand 
as one toils over it. Beyond 
is the sea-beach of firm sand 
and seaweed-covered rocks, 
with a cliff, wet with spray, 
rising to the left. And these 
three sites—the scrub, the drift- 
sand and the sea-shore—are 
the homes of three other lizards 
that never invade each other’s 
domain. 

They are all species of the 
Same genus, near relations 
which have suited themselves 
to different ways of life, and 
it is interesting to notice how 
their very different surround- 
ings have influenced their habits 
and physique. 

Let us call the inhabitants 
of the land side of the sand- 
hill Crested Lizards (Tropidurus 
occipitalis), the ones on the 
sand-hill Sand Lizards (TZ. 
thomasi), and the dwellers on 
the beach Shore Lizards (7. 
peruvianus). 

For the Crested Lizards life 
is easy. Insects are plentiful 
under the bushes, and a varied 
diet is to be had among the 
branches, for they have learnt 
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to climb trees. It is easy to 
escape from enemies among the 
undergrowth, and the soil is 
easy to excavate into burrows, 
for though it is soft and crumb- 
ling, the roots among it prevent 
the holes from cavingin. There 
is time for the refinements of 
life, and the Crested Lizards 
have adorned themselves. The 
male has developed a crest 
along the spine, and sparkling 
red - and - yellow flanks; while 
the female, because she is 
slow-moving while great with 
eggs, is content with a scarlet 
‘ cut-throat’ streak across the 
neck, which is hidden when she 
crouches low on the ground. 

They are so well off that they 
have become lazy and un- 
suspicious. They are the only 
lizards of the three that can be 
noosed with a cotton on a 
stick, as Italian boys caught 
lizards in Pliny’s day. When 
they are frightened a short 
scuttle to the nearest clump of 
herbage hides them, and if 
they are headed off from re- 
treat and forced to take a long 
run they become breathless and 
confused. 

Is it the easy life that has 
made the male faithless to one 
mate ? Itis an idle speculation, 
but the fact remains. The 
sexes are more or less equal in 
numbers, so probably their 
relations are promiscuous 
rather than polygamous. 

For the Sand Lizard life is 
too hard. Because food is 
scarce they are the smallest of 
the three ; the bare sand offers 
no concealment or variation of 
colour, so adornment is out of 
place. Their backs are grey 
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with minute specks of brown 
and black that imitate 
shadows between sand-particles. 
Their only concession to mascu- 
line vanity is a series of black 
V-shaped marks on the throat 
of the male, and, in the pairing 
season, a very slight rufous 
tinge on the flanks. 

Here and there on the sand- 
hill is a kind of stonecrop, and 
among the roots of this they 
scrape shallow depressions 
which are their homes. With 
such poor concealment it is 
natural that they should have 
a well-developed method of 
escape; start one from its 
hiding-place and it will demon- 
strate it. It runs over the 
shifting surface much quicker 
than a man can follow, makes 
for some slight elevation—and 
vanishes. The movement is so 
rapid that you may watch it a 
dozen times without discover- 
ing the trick, until you examine 
the sand closely. A_ slight 
irregularity marks the spot 
where it ‘ took a header’ from 
the elevation into the powdery 
sand, and it is lying beneath it 
till danger is past. Grab a 
handful, and you will have the 
pitiful little sportsman in your 
fist. 

The Shore Lizards are the 
giants of the group, and they 
have all the good qualities of 
the sturdy longshoremen that 
they are. 

Without the gaudy colouring 
of the Crested Lizards, the 
males combine the sober 
V-shaped throat markings of 
their humbler cousins of the 
sand-hill with bright touches of 
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yellow, and along the spine ig 
a slightly raised line, which, in 
sunlight, turns from black to 
orange. The females are grey. 
ish black, but the young are 
distinguished by brilliant yellow 
or crimson patches in the groin, 

While these youngsters haunt 
the jetsam of the tide line for 
the flies it attracts, the adults 
hunt in pairs for crabs, and put 
up a fine fight when one too 
large for an easy meal is 
tackled. Invariably the female 
trails along after her mate, and 
only draws abreast when a 
quarry is sighted, to share the 
booty. There seems to be no 
doubt that they are mono- 
gamous, 

Their homes are in water- 
worn clefts in the cliff, salt 
with sea spray, and in such 
clefts one either finds a number 
of young ones or a single pair 
of adults. 

It may be fanciful to 
imagine that the bracing habit 
of their lives has bred the 
stern virtues that an island 
race like to think are peculiarly 
their own, but it is a pleasing 
fancy. 

A few years ago the people 
of Yapato were in danger of 
human interference. There was 
talk of om, and near the 
confines of the valley a derrick 
arose ; there were pipes and a 
tangle of steel cable, and the 
sound of an engine disturbed 
its peace. But now the threat 
of Big Business has passed; 
the derrick is removed, and 
the steel cable rusting. 

Yapato is safe again for its 
Little People. 
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GOOD GOING. 


I po not wish to be arbitrary 
as to what constitutes good 
going. To the wild goat, his 
precipice ; to the camel, sand ; 
to the slug, a nice, smooth, un- 
sooted garden bed. To Mr 
H. V. Morton in search of this 
or that, it would probably be 
a good tarmac road. For all 
the above wish to go some- 
where or find something definite 
—the slug, for instance, is 
definitely making for a succu- 
lent shoot, preferably a rare 
and valuable one; and Mr 
Morton wants to find delicious 
legs, or cathedrals, or Wigan, 
or lovely American girls. But 
to us, good going signified good 
turf. Of fixed plan or inten- 
tion we had none, save to keep 
on walking on turf till it 
ceased. In former years our 
requirements had been admir- 
ably met by the Downs of 
Berkshire, Wiltshire and Sus- 
sex. We now sought a variant, 
but were not quite sure where 
to find it. The most obvious 
thing was to write to ‘The 
Times’ about it, to start a 
hare running, several hares per- 
haps, and to run them from 
leading page to ‘ Points from 
Letters,’ and with luck back 
again, and to witness a kill in 
a leading article. This form 
of beagling seems to be an 
extremely popular one with 
people who have a half-baked 
opinion on some quite unin- 


teresting topic to air, or a 
question to ask which any 
book of reference would answer. 
Off goes a letter to ‘The Times’; 
other armchair beaglers join in ; 
most of them apparently fail to 
read the original letter pro- 
perly ; and a red herring or 
two will add complications. 
‘The Times ’ may or may not 
sum up in a leading article in 
its own stately fashion. No 
one will be much the wiser. 
And then someone starts on 
postmen’s hats, sash windows, 
or blackberry tarts in January. 

We did not write to ‘The 
Times.’ We opened an atlas 
and envisaged the south coast 
of England. A pair of dividers 
strode lightly from the Fore- 
lands to the Land’s End. We 
referred to the Ordnance Survey 
sheets. These are impeccable. 
They tell you quantities of 
things, but not half of what 
you want to know. They told 
us enough, however, to let the 
dividers know that they had 
had most of their walk for 
nothing. Kent would not do 
—too populated. Sussex we 
had already done. Hants—an 
unsuitable littoral. Dorset— 
ah, this looked more like it: 
seventy-five miles of coast- 
line — just the stretch we 
wanted ; fairly empty; cliffy 
and downy; only one big 
town, easily avoided. One of 
us, moreover, possessed a bow- 








ing acquaintance with the coast, 
having on several occasions 
sailed along it and lain at 
nights in its harbours great 
and small. Desiring its better 
acquaintance, he now confi- 
dently recommended it. We 
therefore decided to try the 
Dorset coast for good going, 
and it fully justified our 
choice. We would start, say, 
from Swanage, and _ thence 
fare westwards. Beer, eighty 
or ninety miles away along the 
coast—not in Dorset, but only 
just out of it—might be a good 
place to end up in on a warm 
May afternoon. We would 
commit ourselves to nothing 
except a date to start on, 
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Swanage to start from, and our 
first night’s halting-place only. 
We would carry all needments 
with us, and these should not 
weigh more than eight pounds 
apiece. We would have noth- 
ing sent to post offices to sup- 
plement our kit, because we 
did not want to be bound to 
go to any post offices. The 
whim of the moment should 
be the only motive power to 
urge our steps forward. There 
would be no hitches because 
there would be no plans. 

Thus, snapping our fingers 
and. whistling care down the 
wind, we started from Swanage 
on a fair day in May, heading 
west and coastwise. 


Ir. 


We made along the southern 
edge of the Isle of Purbeck. 
Probably if I looked up the 
word isle in a dictionary, I 
should find that Purbeck had 
some obscure right to call itself 
an isle. But in common par- 
lance it is just a bit of the 
mainland of England, and I 
take leave to pronounce that 
the Isle of Purbeck is a mis- 
nomer. In any case, our deter- 
mination to follow the coast-line 
was defeated by recurrent lines 
of dry stone walls that rib 
Purbeck’s seaward face. These 
take a lot of climbing, and 
when we had negotiated six or 
seven we gave them best. But 
not before we had examined 
on the outskirts of Swanage 
Mr Burt’s large stone terrestrial 
globe. I do not know who Mr 
Burt was, but he was a man 
of sense. He knew that the 


summer visitant to Swanage 
would come to his globe not 
so much to learn geography as 
to carve his (visitor’s) name 
upon it. Mr Burt, therefore, 
provided a blank tablet and 
a polite request that human 
nature would function upon 
this and not upon the globe. 
Having balked at the sixth 
or seventh stone wall, we fol- 
lowed the hither side of it till 
we were able to resume our 
westward course, which now 
lay among the open workings 
of the Purbeck quarries. These 
are worked by little family 
groups, who hew and raise the 
pale cream-coloured stone. We 
watched one great chunk being 
trundled up from its hole by 
a windlass worked by a re- 
volving donkey. This particu- 
lar chunk was destined for the 
Ulster Parliament House. The 
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Purbeck marble seen in churches 
about here is quarried near-by, 
but on lower ground. 

We had made a latish start. 
It was twilight before we 
arrived at a lonely inn, which 
stared blankly out on rolling 
grass spaces, ending in the 
headland named after two 
saints. The map refuses to be 
arbiter, and marks the head- 
land as ‘St Alban’s or St 
Aldhelm’s Head.’ Off this a 
strong ebb tide going west and 
a boisterous wind going in the 
opposite direction were at noisy 
parle. In charts of the coast 
this is marked as a ‘ripple’ ; 
but if you are rounding the 
headland in a boat of moderate 
size, you might be inclined to 
think that ripple is rather an 
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understatement. Even from a 
height of several hundred feet 
above it, it looked like a young 
maelstrom and roared like one. 

This inn was a dreary, melan- 
choly place. It was hard to 
say why it was here, or who 
there were to drink its beer. 
The fare was poor, the beds 
clean, enormous and very 80-so. 
Mine resembled an _ upland 
plain, with a well - marked 
watershed running transversely 
across its acreage, several tribu- 
tary valleys and some minor 
underfeatures. I disposed my- 
self along the top of the 
watershed, rolled down a tribu- 
tary valley during the night 
and discovered myself in the 
morning disposed along the 
tops of underfeatures. 


It. 


I record an impression re- 
ceived next morning—with due 
warning that my impressions 
are usually wrong. 

I was out before breakfast 
and passed the time of day 
with a man forking dung in 
a cowyard. He had baggy 
eyes, which suggested that the 
bags were full of crocodile tears. 
He had a hungry questing look, 
and when he paused in his 
work, leaned on his fork and 
stared out to sea, he seemed 
to me to be wistful about some- 
thing. We exchanged good 
mornings and the usual weather 
reports. We touched on local 
matters. Said he— 

“We usually has a vessel 
ashore hereabouts winter-time 
—or we did use to. But times 
seem changed. We’ve never 


had none these last three win- 
ters. And only one bordy. 
And him with no boots. The 
tide sets ’em into the cove 
below yonder. Or did use to. 
Why, I’ve knowed quite a nice 
few layin’ at high-water mark, 
some years.” 

Now the impression he gave 
me was that, although he was 
now an honest dung-pitcher, 
he was by nature, and a genera- 
tion or so ago would have 
actually been, a wrecker. I 
looked at his boots and at his 
clothes. These gave me the 
impression that they might 
have been made for somebody 
else, and that owing to the tide 
setting into the cove they had 
changed ownership. I did not 
know what my friend’s name 
was, but I received a last 
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impression that it ought to 
have been that of that honest 
tradesman, Jeremiah Cruncher. 

We were glad to pay and 
depart, and to take to a 
supremely lovely line of coast. 
One fierce rain squall hid this 
for a few minutes, and then 
the sun shone and continued 
shining with scarce a cloud to 
veil him for the rest of our 
time. The best of a coast walk 
is that if your eyes are satiated 
with green undulations on the 
one hand, they can vary these 
by looking out over the azure 
or grey flatness on the other. 
And if the day is warm and 
your feet resentful of shoes, 
you can remove the shoes and 
placate the feet by walking in 
the sea, which at this season 
is fairly certain to be on the 
cool side. But to anyone 
whose memory reaches back 
for a generation, it is a sea 
strangely empty of sails. To- 
day there was not one visible. 
Great ships there were, passing 
far out to avoid Portland Bill, 
and a few lumpish - looking 
coasting craft approaching 
Weymouth or Portland Har- 
bour. 

We fetched a short compass 
to look up a friend in a village 
a mile inland, a little village 
carrying heavy ecclesiastical 
metal, for it contained two 
churches of the line, besides 
a flotilla of chapels. Then on 
a lovely afternoon we dropped 
into the somnolent depths of 
Warbarrow, which consists of 
little more than two cottages 
wedged in a cleft, a like number 
of tarry boats and two depressed 
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toilers of the shallows, who 
spoke resentfully of recent 
heavy weather, of the damage 
to crab and lobster gear and 
the cost of osiers. It was not 
quite warm enough to bathe, 
but we paddled, and found an 
excellent tea in one of the two 
cottages, but no beds, for we 
would have stayed here. As 
this was but the bidding of 
the whim of the moment, we 
made nothing of it, but de- 
cided to pass on to West 
Lulworth in the easiest method 
possible—namely, in one of the 
two tarry boats—a voyage of 
three miles. It was only on 
making this proposition to the 
two toilers that we realised 
the inexpugnable position of 
Warbarrow. From this place 
there are but three exits—the 
one we had arrived by, the 
one we proposed to leave it 
by, and a third, up the green 
wall of a nearly perpendicular 
grassy down, 667 feet above 
sea-level and ourselves. The 
fishermen pronounced the sea- 
route impossible owing to the 
Tank School at West Lulworth, 
which at this moment was 
indicating by a red flag that 
its alumni were about to 
sprinkle the sea between ws 
and Lulworth with bullets and 
small shells. 

Enough said. Since we were 
not going to retrace our steps, 
there remained but the grassy 
wall to make our exit by, and 
climb every foot of it we had 
to. <A theorist in our party 
started the idea that very 


steep slopes become almost as 
nothing if you walk up them 
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packwards. “T'was false. The 
attempt to carry this into prac- 
tice only resulted in our falling 
backwards into a sitting posi- 
tion, and we were quite ready 
enough to sit during the climb 
without walking backwards to 
do so. But we gained the 
summit of Rings Hill at last, 
and cast ourselves down on the 
grassy ring or barrow which 
gives the hill its name and a 
few unwanted extra feet of 
height. From here we looked 
down and away across to some 
remnants of our once great 
Navy in Portland Harbour ten 
miles distant. On a humpy 
down two miles away, and 
divided from us by a deep 
valley, a number of beetle-like 
things moved in a scuttling 
fashion, halted, moved again 
and then scuttled back and 
disappeared, and the rattle of 
machine-guns and light artillery 
floated across to us. Those 
boatmen were right. The sea 
between Warbarrow and West 
Lulworth would have been very 


unhealthy when the Tanks were 
out. 

We lay and kicked our heels 
awhile, and it was very pleasant 
on the warm turf, and also 
rather restful not to know or 
to care under what table we 
Should place our legs that 
night or on what pillow we 
should lay our heads, and yet 
to be quite certain that we 
should find harbourage, if not 
in this village, then in that. 
For we had changed our minds 
about West Lulworth, three 
miles away, and had decided 
to seek for perches at East 
Lulworth, only a mile distant. 
But East Lulworth did not 
like our faces, and said, quite 
obviously untruthfully, that its 
accommodation was engaged. 
We did not much mind. Our 
faces were evidently not our 
fortune, but it is better to be 
good than beautiful, and we 
quickly laid those three miles 
behind us and found both 
bed and board at West Lul- 
worth. 


IV. 


Something very large and 
with very sharp teeth must in 
an age long past have been 
swimming along this coast and 
have turned and bitten a chunk 
clean out of it. To my unseeing 
eye no teeth marks were visible, 
but a few thousand years would 
have rendered them rather faint 
Save to the sight of a geologist. 
In no other way (to my think- 
ing) could Lulworth cove— 
this sudden and symmetrical 
indentation on a  coast-line 


given to quiet beauty rather 
than to startling effects—have 
been formed. There it lies, an 
all but complete circle, formed 
by two green-topped cliffy arms, 
the fingers not quite meeting 
on the seaward circumference. 
The fairway into its sheltered 
bosom passes between the 
finger-tips. A very steeply 
shelving beach enables the 
hurrah-boat from up and down 
the coast to run her nose on 
to it, and to discharge direct 
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over a gangplank the jolly 
tripper, and enable him to 
have his fling (with orange-peel, 
paper and tins) at Lulworth. 
But he does not do this to any 
great extent in May. I should 
avoid Lulworth in July and 
August. It is a comfortable 
reflection that future Lulwor- 
thies, possessing a larger culture 
than that of their forefathers, 
will always have it within 
their power to restore the 
lustre of this curious little gem 
of a place. This could very 


From West Lulworth to Os- 
mington Mills, the next place 
westward along the coast, is, 
as the crow flies, six or seven 
miles. But if he flew con- 
scientiously, as we had to 
walk, in and out of salients 
and re-entrants, and down into 
and up out of all the little 
valleys, he would do nearly 
double that distance. It was 
another perfect day, loudly 
proclaiming itself by the 
song of larks to be the 
sweet of the year, and silently 
inditing of this good matter 
by the scent of its sheets 
of gorse in its finest array. 
Gorse is, of course, never 
quite out of bloom, but its 
spring finery is peculiar to 
May alone, each prickly spray 
loaded and bending beneath 
its densely packed velvety 
florescence. 

We dipped into a narrow 
valley. Carefully disposed all 
along its smooth green floor 
were neat little piles of flints. 
Someone had brought them 


easily be done by narrowing-in 
its seaward and landward 
approaches, thus rendering im- 
possible the approach of ex- 
cursion steamers and chara- 
bancs. <A few notice-boards 
would readily explain this 
action to the baffled bean- 
feaster, and some simple yet 
apt quotation such as “The 
world is too much with us” 
would be plain but tactful 
English. A few dozen sani- 
tary carts would complete the 
work. 


there, for the turfy slopes held 
nothing extraneous but thyme, 
and here and there milkwort. 
Why had these flints been 
brought and so carefully dis- 
posed there? And when the 
valley suddenly ended in a 
twenty-foot drop on to the 
shingly beach, why was there 
a stout chain firmly picketed, 
hanging over the edge, but 
not reaching the beach by a 
dozen feet ? These were ques- 
tions not of national import- 
ance, but to our idle minds 
they were singularly teasing. 
There was no one to ask. 
Indeed, rather a rare thing to 
find along the English south 
coast, for six miles west of 
Lulworth there is not a habita- 
tion, nothing but bleating sheep 
and the larks, and the wind 
whistling shrilly through the 
gorse brakes. 

Our mid-day halt was a long 
one, full two hours. The task 
of picking the lunching-place 
on a fine day always fell to 
one member of our party, who 
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had a flair for nosing out 
exactly the right place for 
bodies accustomed to chairs 
and certain to get the fidgets 
if they rest for long on any- 
thing else. A comfortable seat, 
a good back, a good outlook 
and shelter from wind are the 
main essentials. These are not 
so easy to find in one and the 
same place as one might think. 
On a rainy day the task is 
simple—the finding of a five- 
parred gate, the ascent to the 
top bar, a brief perch thereon, 
a descent and then on again to 
the night’s lodging as soon as 
may be. 

To-day the sea lay before us 
like a great blue floor giving 
room enough for the only two 
objects visible upon it. One 
was a sullen-looking submarine, 
which kept breaking surface 
and disappearing beneath it, 
and the other a kittenish de- 
stroyer. To the three taxpayers 
on the cliff above her she looked 
to be wasting their good oil in 
trying to catch her own tail, 
swooping round, pausing to 
see if she had really got it 
this time, finding she had not, 
rushing off again, dropping a 
boat, leaving it, then suddenly 
turning, pouncing and picking 
it up. She ceased these games 
and piped (as we guessed) to 
dinner just as we found the 
right spot for ours. The sub- 
marine probably had _ hers 
morosely on the floor of Wey- 
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mouth Bay, for she went under 
and we did not see her again. 

To right and left of us, as we 
reclined slumberously after 
lunch, lay headlands and places 
with such names as Durdle, 
Mupe, Nothe, Swyre, Dungy. 
I began to blink and then to 
nod over these; then roused 
and looked for other quaint 
names on the map. Dorset 
is rich in them. North of 
us lay a number of places 
all beginning with Piddle and 
a number of others ending with 
Puddle—dream -like arresting 
names—muddy in winter per- 
haps. My pipe here fell to the 
ground. Inodded again ; awoke ; 
sought the map and came on 
Tineleton. Tinkle, tinkle came 
the sound of sheep bells from 
the slope close by—and I was 
off—sound as a top. 

Osmington Mills we dawdled 
into at about 5 P.M. Here are 
no mills visible, but a decent 
little inn, where we billeted. 
The only food procurable was 
lobster. One might go farther 
and fare worse. A shop in the 
village near-by, when asked 
for Seidlitz powders, offered us 
aspirin, and seemed a little 
hurt when we explained there 
was a certain difference between 
what we wanted and it offered. 
Far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife (at Weymouth, 
only six miles distant), this 
emporium’s sober wishes had 
never learnt to stray. 


VI. 


The coast-line from Osming- 
ton goes meandering off south- 
west to Weymouth, but the 


Downs keep steadily west, and 
we next day kept with them, 
missing Weymouth and cutting 








straight across the neck of the 
peninsular which juts nine miles 
out from the run of the coast 
and ends in Portland Bill. 
Up White Horse Hill we 
climbed. It bears on its steep 
side the best of the many 
horsemen which old-time artists 
loved to depict on chalk hills. 
It is better viewed from out at 
sea than as a close-up inland. 
The irreverent will tell you 
that it is King George ITI. 
trotting away from Weymouth 
and leaving his debts unpaid. 
A fine upstanding roadster he 
is on, Some six hundred hands 
in height. As I paced him 
uphill on a gradient of about 
one in one, and worked out 
the sum in my head, I do not 
guarantee that my measure- 
ments are accurate. I did not 
measure his length because one 
only does that for the larger 
serpents, and walking on the 
sides of one’s feet is a tiresome 
job. We were curious to know 
who kept the old nag clean 
and white, and meeting an 
intelligent-looking wayfarer, we 
asked him. He replied, “‘ Keep 
straight on and bear to the 
right after passing the barton.” 
We tried once again, louder, 
and received, ‘“‘ Yes, a nice 
drop of rain wouldn’t do us any 
harm.” These words seemed 
set to a rather familiar tune. 
We went mooning along all 
day, reckoning that by 4 P.M. 
the nice level ridge we were 
on would carry us to above 
Portisham, and that we should 
make a sudden and easy de- 
scent into that place at about 
5 P.M. But at that hour we 
found that our ridge was no 
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longer beneath our feet, that 
it had wandered off elsewhere 
and left us in a weary hollow 
with acclivities all round us. 
At the top of the highest of 
these stood visible the monn- 
ment to Captain Hardy. We 
knew that his birthplace, Portis- 
ham, lay somewhere below and 
on the far side of this, and 
realised that we were in fact 
standing in the lumbar region, 
or small of Portisham’s back, 
with the whole of it to climb 
before we could step on to the 
shoulder and begin our final 
descent to the village. At a 
lonely cottage we sought in- 
formation as to how to get 
there, and got it, together with 
tea. An hour later we stood 
at the monument and looked 
out on the fifty mile, east to 
west, stretch of Lyme Bay, 
more commonly known to sea- 
men as West Bay. This lay 
all aglitter in the lowering sun. 
Some motionless black dots 
upon it were the salvage vessels 
trying to recover a vanished 
submarine. The Hardy monu- 
ment serves as a landmark to 
seamen and as a cockshy for 
stone-throwing landsmen. A 
welcome descent brought us 
down into Portisham, that place 
of running waters. These burst 
from a gusher at the foot of 
the hill and at the head of the 
village, and running through 
its entire length, provide pleas- 
ant sound, electric light, a 
scullery sink and other ameni- 
ties to the inhabitants. 

At Portisham you can choose 
your inn (one in especial), or 
you can lodge with pleasing 
old dames (one in particular). 
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The unerring instinct of our 
pillet-diviner took us to the 
one in particular. She was of 
the kind that makes a practice 
of over-feeding, over-heating 
and under-charging her guests. 
She insisted on a fire in her 
excellent parlour. While wait- 
ing for our meal, I took an 
inventory of the amazing 
amount of bric-a-brac and arty 
articles which it contained. 
Not all were virulent. There 
were some decent prints and 
engravings and some worthy 
china. The number of pieces 
ran well into three figures, and 
I do not think there was a 
speck of dust on any single 
one of them. Queen Victoria, 
of course, occupied a place in 
the picture gallery. So long 
as she graces the dwellings of 
our humblest and therefore 
most numerous countrymen, 
nothing can be much wrong 
with our country. A _ very 
much enlarged portrait of a 
gentleman with a jowl and 
dewlap, and next him one of 
Lord Roberts, very much with- 
out either and immensely dap- 
per, led one rather to expect 
a Kitchener and a Baden- 
Powell; but two partly naked 
children completed the collec- 
tion. The two last were in a 
semi-attitude of prayer, or pos- 
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sibly only of asking for another 
helping. The matter remained 
in doubt, as only one-third of 
their revolting little bodies was 
visible. It was one-third too 
much. But probably it was a 
second helping or a third. 

The lines of the denizens of 
Portisham are fallen unto them 
in pleasant places ; so it seemed 
to us on that lovely May even- 
ing after supper. But it is 
not always the sweet of the 
year here, and, upended as the 
village is, standing flat-faced 
against the full force of south- 
westerly gales, it probably has 
a goodly heritage of winds. 
Considered in one sense, Portis- 
ham nestles under its steep 
green down which overlooks its 
every corner. In another sense, 
however—to wit, that of its 
windy heritage—it appears to 
have been blown clean into, 
and to have become involved 
under, the skirts of its down. 
Of the many villages seen in 
very similar situations, this 
one alone affords one a start- 
lingly clear and beautiful men- 
tal picture, the evening of a 
breathless stillness, the steep 
slope above one, still retaining 
the vivid elfin green of a cloud- 
less gloaming, its crest - line 
sharply defined against a yet 
blue but starry sky. 


VII. 


It was but right to spend a 
second night here. We would 
visit the Chesil beach, see 
what it was made of and learn 
its functions, if any. Neither 
the map nor the distant view 


we had had of it on the evening 
previous had so far disclosed 
any other function than that 
of devoting a small fraction 
of its nine-mile length to the 
formation of a bit of Portland 
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harbour, and another portion 
(and only that because it was 
obviously not water-tight) to 
providing the swannery at 
Abbotsbury. The Pebble Ridge 
at Westward Ho! which ap- 
pears to be a sort of near 
relation to Chesil, secures golfers 
their links and sheep their 
grazing, and in addition has a 
fine rumbling bass voice in a 
winter’s gale, especially at 
night, which once heard is 
never forgotten. 

We made a pretty thorough 
examination of Chesil, for we 
bathed off and lunched on it, 
and while on it one of us dis- 
covered that the whole of his 
worldly wealth had disappeared 
from his pocket. The bathing 
is good—two strides or, at most, 
three and there you are in 
deep water. The lunch was 
good, but would have been 
better had a recent high tide 
not larded the shingle with 
oil, on which we sat. One or 
two drowned sea-birds had also 
suffered from its effect. I come 
to the lost money later. The 
thing now is that we walked 
on the Chesil beach and dis- 
covered its potential function. 
You sink nearly ankle-deep at 
each step in fine shingle, and 
walking is much more laborious 
on this than on the softest 
sand or deepest mud. There- 
fore all drivers of motor vehicles 
convicted of driving to the 
public danger should be sent 
here to walk a mile daily until 
such time as they have really 
learnt what a safe speed is. 
Portland Gaol, situated most 
conveniently at one end of 
the Chesil beach, and now, 


I believe, empty, could ag. 
commodate these criminals. 
Amongst the survivors—if any 
—I can guarantee there would 
be no recidivists. 

But come we to the arresting 
tale of the lost note-case. It 
contained—not to go into sor- 
did details—a largish sum and 
a card bearing the name and 
home address of its careless 
owner. He had taken off his 
jacket when on the way to the 
Chesil beach, and it was prob- 
able that when doing so the 
note-case had fallen from it. 
We returned to the place. It 
was a fine Saturday afternoon, 
on a public road, much fre- 
quented. There was not much 
chance of finding it, and it was 
not found. Yet remained the 
one chance of some honest 
finder sending it to the home 
address of the owner, who 
lived several counties away. 
Owner did not bank on this; 
nor on its being handed over 
to the nearest police station. 
Other hope of recovering it 
there appeared none, for the 
very existence of such birds 
of passage as ourselves in the 
locality was unknown to any 
save to the old dame with 
whom we lodged. Yet within 
a few hours the note-case with 
its contents was handed over 
to the owner. 

We returned to Portisham. 
The post office was closed 
there, and we could not notify 
the nearest police station three 
or four miles away of the loss. 
We supped and went to bed. 
From this I was summoned at 
10.30 P.M., and descending to 
the parlour found most of it 
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occupied by Police Constable 
Iles, whose immense structure 
and general rubicundity paid a 
handsome tribute to Wessex 
air, beef and beer. There was 
something strange about him, 
but this I at once realised was 
owing to his being unhelmeted 
and to his hair having a perfect 
similitude to painted wood well 
varnished. We do not often 
see our policemen bareheaded, 
and very rarely with wooden 
hair. He was clearly full of 
something other than the three 
Wessex constituents above 
mentioned ; but it was only 
later, after I had tactlessly 
interrupted it, that I grasped 
it was Carefully prepared 
Narrative, strung on a slender 
thread of Memory, easily broken 
by interruption. 

After greetings, he swallowed 
twice, fixed his eyes on Victoria 
and began, “ You bein’ the 
party a8 dropped a note-case 
at or near...” 

Having framed his charge, I 
pleaded guilty at once to save 
time. He frowned slightly 
and continued to detail the 
exact contents, the value of the 
notes, how many there were, 
and ended with, ‘ Also two 
13d. stamps and two 4d. ditto.” 

I said, ‘‘ Quite so, officer. 
But, you know, it’s me who 
ought to have told you all 
this, not you me.” 

He frowned again rather more 
severely, swallowed, caught in- 
Spiration from Lord Roberts 
and continued, “ And I might 
add that the numbers of same 
was all serious.” 

The reader will at once grasp 
what a bright lad I am when 
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I replied almost on the spur 
of the moment, “‘ Certainly 
they were so, officer. Having 
obtained them all from a bank 
and new, they would be.”’ 

I had again blundered in 
and Iles again frowned, this 
time portentously. His eye 
wandered a little, picked up 
his thread somewhere in the 
north-east corner of the cham- 
ber, swallowed it (yes, I know, 
but Tles’s eyes could swallow 
anything) as he resumed. A 
young fellow had picked up 
same (a legal term full of meat 
and very dear to Iles) and 
brought same to self. Young 
fellow (who now also became 
‘same ’) lived four miles away 
from self. 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” 
I broke in. “If you'll hand 
the thing over to me, we can 
both get to bed.” 

I had blundered in again. 
This massive man had an 
impetus that carried him on 
like a steam-roller on a slight 
gradient. He rolled on again. 
It appeared that the young 
man having brought the note- 
case to Iles, had taken it away 
again with him, so that four 
miles still lay between me and 
mine. Clearly this was going 
to be a long business—the 
law’s delay, in fact, with myself 
as patient merit. Thus it 
proved, lasting till 3.30 A.M., 
but I will shorten it. The 
obliging officer now dashed off 
on his bicycle to ask the young 
man to bring the note-case 
next morning and receive a 
suitable reward. 

Midnight saw twenty stone 
of rural constabulary back again 
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and standing on the saddle of 
its bicycle and communicating 
in a tremendous whisper with 
self (concerning same) at an 
upper window. The young 
man had work to do early and 
could not come, and would 
not part with his treasure 
trove. Would Iles return to 
young man, ask him to retain 
ten shillings and hand over 
note-case ? Iles consented, and 
added three times that he would 
extract a receipt from the 
young man. 

I said, “Oh, don’t worry 
about that—the money’s the 
thing.” 

There followed sounds below 
me as of something heavy re- 
suming its seat on a bicycle. 
“Tl be sure to bring a receipt 
—signed.”” These last words 
came up to me from the 
darkness. 

I was learning to go slow 
with the law now, and felt 
that the next trip would bring 
me the receipt, and that an- 
other one would be needed to 
bring the money. But I was 
wrong. At 3.30 A.M. we were 
at it again, I at my lattice, 
the Dorset champion trick- 
rider standing on his bicycle 
whispering. After a few words 
spoken by me into the dome 
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of a helmet, I elongated myself 
well below Plimsoll mark, 
reached and _ received the 
(signed) receipt first, of course, 
and next my note-case. The 
affair was terminated by a 
small transaction between two 
hands, the one reaching up, 
the other down. [Iles crashed 
back on to his steed and I into 
my bed. At the same moment 
@ magnificent bird chorus 
crashed out from the orchards 
and shrubberies of Portis- 
ham. 

Later, when reviewing the 
matter calmly and going deeper 
into it with pencil and paper, 
I realised that this excellent 
constable had ridden six times 
four miles in the course of the 
night, and all owing to my 
carelessness. Now six times 
four makes twenty-four. This 
so shook and touched me that 
later again Iles and self con- 
ducted through the money- 
order department of a post 
office another transaction. 

And the conclusion of the 
whole matter is that more 
people know Tom Fool than 
Tom Fool knows; and that, 
notable amongst the former, is 
P.C. Iles. I forgot, however, 
to ask him how he found 
me out. 


Viti. 


We had now been moving 
westward for four days, but 
did not wish the Occident to 
imagine that it had acquired 
a@ proprietary right in us. Well 
—we would alter the course 
and go away north over some 


delectable-looking highly con- 
toured country which the map 
had called our attention to. 
We left Portisham with regret 
and began a northward move- 
ment. But this was no true 


trade-wind before which we 
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wavered along. It veered 
almost at once into the east, 
our northward whim died 
within us and the call of the 
sea directed our steps once 
more coastward and westward. 
Well—this was quite within 
the rules of our wayfaring. 
These bade us to halt, to move 
on, or to swerve as the whim 
directed. We had swerved. 

The coast-line west of Portis- 
ham alters. Hitherto it had 
presented an uncompromising 
cliffy front to the sea. Now it 
lay back in an easy reclining 
posture, its feet on the Chesil 
Bank and its head lolling over 
the back of its chair well in- 
land. Our path across this 
slope land lay through pasture 
and arable, past farms beautiful 
without thought and with- 
out effort; and three bun- 
galows hideous with a great 
deal of both. These could only 
have been achieved by some 
man of grotesquely wicked 
mind, who first dreamt them 
in a long night of dreadful 
nightmare and later made his 
dream come true in staring 
brick and asbestos. Fortun- 
ately they will not, by the very 
nature of such erections, last 
very many years, but while 
they last they will impart to 
several beautiful and innocent 
miles a sense of sin and shame, 
for they can be seen from 
afar. 

By 3 P.M. we had come quite 
six miles and had taken five 
hours to do them. One and 
one-fifth miles per hour was 
none too slow on such a 
lingering beautiful day. This 
sort of thing should be prac- 
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tised and soon becomes a good 
habit. 

Here was Swyre, indicated 
by an attractive thatched inn, 
a little War Memorial and a 
few grey cottages. There was 
a blind dog which fell asleep 
in the sun as soon as he had 
sensed our arrival, some nod- 
ding poultry, three slumb’rous 
cows, two blinking cats with 
kittens, a garden with bees— 
all very sleepy—and in front of 
all the long shimmering slope 
to the yellow Chesil beach, and 
the sea beyond it, also asleep. 

We could not pass on and 
leave all this. We slipped off 
our packs and prepared to join 
in sleep. But before doing so 
our billeter arranged matters 
for the night with the pretty 
old lady, with smooth pink 
cheeks and demnition little 
grey curls, who kept the inn 
and was the only wakeful 
thing about it, bar the kittens. 
Her name was Miriam, for 
someone within doors let out 
a loud yawn and called her so. 
She fitted her name like a 
glove. 

I will not name the inn. I 
have forgotten its name. But 
it is easily recognisable both 
inside and out. Inside, because 
it is a soapless though very 
clean inn, and outside by the 
War Memorial hard by, one 
of the simple, unemotional and 
entirely adequate kind, aspiring 
to no heights of thought or 
diction. On its rough granite 
plinth it recorded the past in 
six homely British names. 
Bearing witness to a green 
memory of them was a glass 
jam jar full of fresh cowslips, 
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hyacinths and campions. Ex- 
actly right. There is also, a 
little apart from the inn, on 
@® grassy space, its sign. On 
either side of it is a large 
knobby iron sphere, washed 
ashore during the late war, and 
purchased by George (Miriam’s 
other half) for ten shillings 
apiece. This—said George 
later—‘‘ ran into money.” But 
all investments do that, and 
this was an investment. For 
George had conceived that some 
of the gentry had only to see 
his metal spheres in order to 
buy them and grow geraniums 
in them in place of the knobs. 
And the gentry had let George 
down. He told us all this after 
everyone was awake, when 
Miriam was giving us tea. We 
asked her then about the 
smoothness and pinkness of her 
cheeks. She bridled a little, 
and said that she had always 
“carried a rose since a girl.” 
George said he liked her curls 
better and that they were her 
own. 

Later we explored and found 
the main part of Swyre—tucked 
away round a corner and be- 
hind rising ground. And we 
saw a little way off the road, 
within the grounds of rather a 
nice-looking house, a walled 
enclosure, which puzzled our 
idle but inquiring minds much. 
It was much too small an en- 
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closure and its walls too high 
for a walled garden. We re- 
ferred the matter to George, 
who said that he believed the 
house belonged to ladies who 
called themselves Sisters of 
Silence. This was a contradic- 
tion in terms, but no matter, 
The walled enclosure was where 
they kept it. 

That evening was one of 
supreme importance in the inn 
cowyard. It was the first time 
since last autumn when George’s 
cows were to be turned out for 
the night—if Dapple consented. 
All depended on Dapple. Last 
autumn, when George had 
opened the byre door and in- 
vited Dapple and her mates to 
spend the night out as hereto- 
fore, she had put her head out, 
shaken it, given one moo and 
returned to her stall. That 
was final; no more nights out 
till the winter was over. Now 
the nights were milder, the door 
was again opened, and Dapple 
walked out. It was a tremen- 
dous moment. But even now 
I am not absolutely convinced 
that Dapple was so infallible 
as all that, because as I was 
passing the scullery on my way 
to bed, I saw young Bob (who 
was washing his teeth at the 
sink) suddenly called out and 
sent packing to find out whether 
Dapple would like to come in 
again. It was raining. 


a 


If taking a few days’ stroll 
along the coast at this season, 
be careful not to let Whitsun- 
tide fall into the midst of your 


outing. For during that week- 
end nearly all England de- 
velops eccentricity and moves 
outwards from the centre to 
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the sea coast. Some of it 
spends a night or two there. 
There is plenty of room on the 
coast, but the inns become 
rather full. We had overlooked 
the fact that it was a Bank 
Holiday when we left Swyre 
next morning. We made for 
the little harbour which serves 
Bridport, and which is officially 
named West Bay. We were 
passing along the face of the 
long gorsy slope covered with 
copses of alders all in tender 
spring green, and had decided 
that it would make a very good 
bird sanctuary. So it would, 
but it was just the sort of 
ground that snakes would also 
like, especially on a sunny 
spring morning. <A stranger 
who met us told us that his 
dog had been bitten by an 
adder the day before and ad- 
vised us to put Mike, who was 
bouncing about all over the 
place, on the lead. We saw 
no adders, but when we were 
negotiating a barbed wire fence, 
by passing ventre a terre be- 
neath its lowest strand, one of 
our noses came into close con- 
tact with a grass snake. This 
was unfortunate, because grass 
snakes emit bad smells. 

At Burton Bradstock, a few 
miles west of Swyre, we sat on 
the Chesil beach for the last 
time, for here is its western 
extremity. Thence onward we 
took to the sandy beach, softish 
going, but the remedy is to 
remove shoes and walk on 
hardish sand within the wash of 
the waves. And so into Brid- 
port*‘Harbour and to the inn. 

{Once before I had sailed into 
this place and had stepped 
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ashore in order to stretch my 
legs and have a cup of ale at 
this same inn. I was then as 
dirty as a small yacht and the 
hard work on it could make 
me. Yet I could look the 
world in the face, for if the 
world was not very dirty, it 
was not very clean. Now the 
place was crawling with human- 
ity, all in its Sunday best. The 
inn had altered since my last 
visit—for the better, doubtless 
—for it now held nothing but 
the cleanest. Walking leaves 
a mark upon you; bits of 
herbage will cling; boots give 
you away; a few days in the 
open turn you blousy but not 
decently bronzed. Thus we 
marched, soon after our arrival, 
into a crowded dining-room 
full of Dukes, some in dinner 
jackets, and Duchesses, some 
in dinner frocks. Next to one 
of the latter fate provided me 
with a vacant seat. I took it. 
Thad to. But I felt like a leper 
next a lily. It was mutual. 
She did not shrink away, but 
she was sadly aware of me. 
She offered me a right shoulder. 
It was not as clean as mine, 
because mine was not powdered. 
She said to her friend opposite, 
“Don’t pass that sooffle, dar- 
ling. It fluffs down a fair 
treat.’”’ Darling said she was 
not passing anythink, because 
she was eating up to contract. 
Now, do real Duchesses talk 
like that? I cannot say. I 
have really never known one. 
One bowed towards me in a 
procession once. The lady 
member of our party, when I 
asked her, said, “ Duchess be 
sugared. She’s a milliner.” 
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When we ourselves had 
fluffed out our contract, we 
went out and wandered round 
the shipping. There was not 
much here now. There used 
to be quite a little spinney of 
masts and yards showing over 
the quays, and I seem to 
remember that they were all 
British. To-day there was but 
one ugly little tramp steamer 
and she a Frenchman. On her 
deck a tremendously dressed 
young female was being swung 
in a hammock by an Apache 
in a gorblimey pullover. There 
was just room among the 
derricks and winches for the 
hammock to swing clear of 
all of them, but the 
occupant screamed frightfully 
and continuously. It drew 
our attention to her, which 





The lonely inn of our first 
night’s march and Bridport 
Harbour were the only two 
places during our walk which 
we left without a regret. We 
simply legged it out of the 
latter place next morning be- 
times, took Eype in the next 
dip westward almost in our 
stride, and only paused to look 
about us at Sea Town. This 
consists of an inn and a few 
dwellings, and a precisian might 
deem it a little over-named. 
Close by is Chidcock — pro- 
nounced Chiddock—and here 
we met an informative Chid- 
cockian and became rather in- 
volved with him. ‘‘ You know,” 
said he, “that we’re famous 
here for Dorset knobs.” We 
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was probably why she did 
it. 

It was a lovely evening, but 
a strange depression held ug, 
Every prospect pleased. Only 
man was vile. There was too 
much of him about. We got 
as far from him as we could, 
at the farthest end of the long 
jetty, and having moodily 
watched the sun pillow his 
chin on the sea and disappear 
beneath the bedclothes, we 
went and did likewise. 

I keep in a little water-tight 
compartment of my pack the 
smallest of pocket diaries. In 
this I practise the art of con- 
densation. The entry for this 
day runs, “‘ Inn here too good ; 
not for walkers.” Later I 
practise amplification, as may 
have been noticed. 





had never heard of Dorset 
knobs, but did not wish to 
spoil the man’s day and lower 
ourselves in his eyes by say- 
ing we had not. So we replied, 
“Oh, rather—world famous.” 
We had meant to pass on our 
way at this point, but our 
little white lie made him so 
fond of us that we found 
we could not part quite so 
quickly. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “I 
wouldn’t say but what we 
might be. Our knobs ain’t 
to be had nowheres else—not 
the reel knobs ain’t. No- 
wheres.” 

“TI daresay now that London 
flower shops take any quantity 
of them ? ” 
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“ Well—they might do. All 
sorts likes them. But mostly 
bakers.” 

We had made up our minds 
that knobs were bulbs that 
ploomed in the spring tra la la, 
put why should bakers like 
them better than florists ? We 
had gone too far now to own 
up and must continue, treading 
warily. We took a cautious 
step. 

“Now tell us—what’s the 
difference between the real 
genuine Chidcock knob and the 
other kinds ? ” 

“Well, the reel kind eats 
different, looks different and is 
different.” 

Oh, so one ate knobs, did 
one? Our nimble wits imme- 
diately leapt to other theories. 
But yet again a bulb expert 
might easily bite his bulb to 


test it, and it might be called, 
in a careless prideful moment, 


eating. Snakes bite people 
without eating them, and tea- 
tasters taste and test and then 
spit it out. No, our bulb 
theory could not wreck itself 
on the mere word ‘eat.’ We 
ought, of course, now to have 
said, ‘““What the devil is a 
Dorset knob?” but delicacy 
or lack of moral fibre forbade. 
Fortunately the exponent of 
the knob became restive and 
said, “‘ Well, there’s the factory 
over yonder where they’re 
made. Some folks calls them 
rusks, but they’re knobs here. 
Same as some folk calls crewels 
cowslips.”’ 

We left Chidcock and began 
the ascent of one of the highest 
headlands between the Fore- 
land and Land’s End—Golden 
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Cap, over 600 feet above the 
sea. In addition to its golden 
cap of gorse, its sides were 
clothed with waxing hawthorn 
and waning blackthorn. I do 
not think that it is usual for 
the two to overlap like this. 
And there were the tallest wild 
hyacinths and the rosiest pink 
campions that I have ever 
seen. One slope was com- 
pletely pink with thrift, but 
to be still pinker. On the 
summit we took our nooning. 
If there is a better place to 
noon in along the south coast, 
I would like to know it. We 
were here in the very gullet or 
deepest recess of West Bay and 
looked out through its wide 
gape of fifty miles, from Port- 
land Bill sinking to the south- 
east to the Start Point rising 
very faintly in the south-west. 
This being a strictly veracious 
account, I will not say that I 
have stood on Golden Cap at 
twilight on some fine June 
evening, but I have stood on 
neighbouring headlands at that 
hour and season and can con- 
fidently state that it is worth 
it. There is then about twenty 
minutes, not more, of a mystic, 
luminous, unreal loveliness 
about everything, the head- 
lands still visible, thrusting 
out into the wine-dark sea, 
each with the staring, winking, 
or wandering light that pro- 
claims its identity. A line 
joining Portland Bill with the 
Start Point would be twenty 
miles from you here, and no 
great ships would be nearer 
than that distance, nor their 
lights visible. But there would 
be a dusky trawler or two out 
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of Brixham, or some little 
cargo vessel making in for the 
mouths of Exe, Teign, or Dart. 

Being, I regret to say, a late 
sleeper, and not too fond of 
the joyous prime or of rose- 
buds newly washed in dew, I 
can but hazard the guess that 
this scene would repeat and 
perhaps better itself at about 
4 A.M. on a serene June morn- 
ing. I shall get up and try it 
one morning. 

Close below us as we lay on 
the warm turf lay Charmouth, 
and a little farther along the 
coast the curving arm of the 
jetty of Lyme Regis was visible. 
At the former, fugitive Charles, 
after Worcester fight, waited 
and hoped vainly a long night 
through for the ship that was 
to take him to France. At 
Lyme Regis, thirty-four years 
later, his reputed son landed 
to win or lose all at Sedgemoor 
and his head on Tower Hill. 

Later in the afternoon, along 
a cliff edge that is rapidly 
sliding on to the beach below 
and down a long steep lane, 
we passed into Charmouth. 
Our diviner had some difficulty 
here in deciding the best billet. 
There were a number of places 
at choice ; but wandering from 
one to the other, the right 
twitch came to her hazel twig 
and she selected the most un- 
promising-looking place, but 
certainly one which justified 
her instinct. This was a pubby, 
beery-looking little inn, but 
past its sanded bar and up 


some stairs was the very thing, 
a comfortable little drawing- 
room, good modern beds, a 
bathroom and electric light, 
Our busy hostess left her large 
family and her beer-drinkers 
to put flowers on the table and 
to drop an aspirin tabloid into 
the vase. 

Charmouth is as near the 
western limit of Dorset as 
makes no difference. To make 
the better acquaintance of that 
pleasant coast-line had been 
our object. We had made it. 

Further, in every walking 
tour such as this, when we re- 
fused to be committed to seek 
out post offices in order to get 
parcels and replenish the con- 
tents of our light packs, there 
comes a day when those con- 
tents begin to resent the watch 
and watch, one off and one 
on system. The number of 
days depends on the exertions 
incurred and on the weather. 
We had not incurred many 
exertions. I blush to think of 
the smallness of our daily mile- 
age, but I do not blush at the 
size of our daily hourage. The 
weather had been kind beyond 
all words. It had rained once 
only for half an hour. The 
sun had shone for the rest of 
the time, and a May sun is 
seldom too hot. 

But that night after supper 
we agreed that we were tired 
of our clothes and would like 
a completely new outfit. 

So next day to Lyme Regis 
and home by train. 


ee 
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A DESERT INCIDENT. 


BY HUGH RICE. 


AtTHOUGH it was October 
and the nights were becoming 
refreshingly cooler, still the 
mid-day temperature in the 
shade of the verandah was 
110° F., and on all sides the 
parched earth vainly besought 
the relentless blue Persian sky 
for rain, but no cloud even the 
size of a man’s hand appeared 
above the horizon. 

For months at a time no 
rain-clouds collect above those 
lofty Persian Highlands known 
as the Sarhadd, where but the 
hardiest of plants survive the 
long drought and none but the 
curved-horned ibex, prince of 


the mountain goats, and mouf- 
fon (or oorial), the illusive 
wild sheep of Asia, roam the 


rocky ledges. At this time of 
the year the distant hills were 
still shimmering in the heat ; 
nothing stirred in the village 
street ; only across the sandy 
plain two ‘dust devils’ were 
sweeping southwards in fan- 
tastic spirals, the sole apparent 
movement in the sweltering 
stillness. 

Two Europeans walked slowly 
across the open space of the 
‘ Mission compound towards the 
verandah of the house, for it 
happened to be a Saturday 
and the doctor had just finished 
the morning’s work in the 
small dispensary. Having 
treated the last of his patients, 
he had locked up the building 
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and was returning to ‘tiffin’ 
with his companion H., who 
had been completing some 
minor repairs on their long- 
suffering lorry. 

Two months previously it 
had been his good fortune to 
wangle a week’s shikar in the 
vicinity of Dehaney Baghi, an 
oasis among the barren hills 
which skirt the great saline 
desert of Zirrah.  Bisecting 
this vast salt-plain flows the 
Helmund, that mysterious river 
whose cold waters drain the 
mountains of Southern Afghan- 
istan and whose source is within 
a day’s march of Kabul. South- 
wards, then westwards, winds 
the ever-dwindling stream, its 
water tepid now, through the 
great desert of Margo, where 
the only notation on the map 
for a hundred square miles on 
either hand is ‘water very 
searce,’ till, baulked by the 
impenetrable ranges of the Per- 
sian border, it can find no out- 
let to the south or west, and, 
turning north, terminates in 
that vast expanse of shallow 
water and marsh land known 
as the Hamum, the home of 
myriads of many species of 
wild fowl, by whose margins 
the famous wheat-producing 
lands of Seistan, Nastrabad 
and Hasseinbad extend into 
the desert. 

The oasis of Dehaney Baghi 
nestles in the hills south-west 
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of the desert of Zirrah, a wild 
and desolate stretch of country, 
almost waterless, but the home 
of ibex, oorial and the Persian 
gazelles. There he had been 
the guest of M., at that time 
in charge of the whole area of 
telegraph line from Kerman 
to the frontier. Accompanied 
by two dark - skinned local 
shikari and armed with a short 
Lee-Enfield, they had enthusi- 
astically started out at 4.30 a.m. 
each day in the half-light of 
early dawn, tramped for miles 
over the rock-bound hills and 
deep ravines of the Kuh-i- 
Malusan, to return in the dusk 
tired out and thirsty, only to 
repeat the performance on the 
next day—and thus for three 
consecutive days—without fir- 
ing a shot. The two Baluch 
shikari had seen, it is true, 
several heads of ibex and two 
small mouffion through the 
Zeiss glasses, but their careful 
stalking had been unrewarded. 

As he crossed the compound 
he was recounting to H. how, 
on the fourth day, having but 
one of the shikari with him, 
the luck had changed, and 
after an hour’s steady stalking 
of a single ibex which had 
been seen a long distance off 
through the glasses, they had 
dropped unexpectedly on an 
old ‘ovis’ with a splendid 
head of horn grazing in a deep 
ravine directly below them. 
The situation had been a par- 
ticularly awkward one, for the 
doctor had taken both rifles to 
allow the Baluch to negotiate 
the precipitous crest of the 
spur up the side of which 
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they had been climbing, ang 
he had realised from the urgent 
signals which the man aboye 
his head was making that no 
time was to be lost. Telling 
him to take the shot, he quickly 
handed up the long-barrelled 
‘jezail,’ which was to Nimrod 
as his eldest son, and watched 
with bated breath the stealthy 
movements by which he slowly 
maneceuvred himself into posi- 
tion. But the edge of the 
aréte was so sharp, he was 
forced to expose both head 
and shoulders before he could 
get the sights of the rifle on 
to the target below him, and 
his silhouette was probably 
plain against the skyline. A 
fraction of a second before he 
was ‘set’ the sheep either 
winded or saw him and whirled 
away with its characteristic 
leaps. There was time for one 
shot only, and the heavy bullet 
struck him too low in the 
shoulder. Thereafter followed 
a whole day’s chase on a blood 
trail, which at times gave hopes 
of a tiring quarry and at others 
faded away almost completely. 
The Baluch’s skill at tracking 
was uncanny in its accuracy, 
for though he might be at a 
loss for a few moments, eés- 
pecially on rock, he never 
failed to pick up the spoor 
later. Only once were those 


splendid curving horns seen’ 


again, and both rifles spoke, 
but with no visible result, and 
the pursuit continued until it 
became increasingly apparent 
from the dried condition of 
the blood that the sheep was 
steadily gaining and getting 
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clear away. In spite, however, 
of his unspoken conviction and 
the shikari’s protestations, 
coupled with the fact that the 
chase was taking them ever 
farther from home, they held 
on for another hour toiling 
up the ‘ khud,’ where the rocks 
were so hot that it was un- 
pleasant to grip them; then 
cautiously over the ridge and 
down the reverse slope, where 
the shadow was a welcome, 
though all too short, relief, 
wuitil even the enthusiasm of 
the chase waned and reluc- 
tantly they called a halt and 
looked back over the long way 
they had come. After that, 
water and the weight of a 
rifle became the two most 
urgent considerations as they 
started back to Dehaney Baghi, 
a fifteen-mile trudge. It was 
discovered that they had rather 
les than a pint of luke- 
warm drinking water between 
them, but there was one pos- 
sible water-hole known to the 
Baluch on the return route, 
and a short detour was made 
in the hope of replenishing the 
water-bottles. When the hole 
in the dried-up bed of an old 
water-course was eventually 
located, it was found to contain 
only a little green slime. . . . 
At this point the doctor’s 
Teminiscences were interrupted 
by the hurried approach of a 
Baluchi lad, very much out of 
breath, who came running to- 
wards them gesticulating with 
his hands and keeping up a 
flow of unintelligible patois. 
Tethered to the main gate of 
the courtyard, his steed, a 
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gaunt trotting camel with gaily 
coloured trappings, was stand- 
ing fretting at its nose-rope. 
As neither of the Englishmen 
could understand much Persian 
and but a smattering of the 
Baluchi dialect, it took a con- 
siderable time, with the aid of 
the dispensary boy as inter- 
preter, to gather the gist of 
the matter, which was as fol- 
lows: The boy’s name was 
Aziz, being the son of Mo- 
hammed Khan of a well-known 
if not actually notorious tribe 
in the Sarhadd, and their 
present camping ground was 
about seventy miles to the 
north-west, not far, as it turned 
out, from Dehaney Baghi. His 
mother, some months previ- 
ously, had brought his younger 
brother to the dispensary, and 
the treatment of the boy’s 
condition had been successful 
beyond her expectation. And 
now disaster had befallen the 
tribe, the hand of Allah was 
heavy upon his father’s tents. 
The chief was an old man and 
his family a large one, for he 
had begotten many sons and 
not a few daughters. Only 
two days ago the eldest son 
and heir had been shot by a 
near kinsman, who, while clean- 
ing his rifle, had unintention- 
ally pressed the trigger of the 
loaded weapon and wounded 
his relative in the throat. The 
unwritten law of these desert 
tribes is inexorable. To prove 
his innocence of deliberate mur- 
der and prevent a family blood- 
feud the unfortunate man had 
immediately turned his own 
weapon on himself, and now 
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both men were lying side by 
side in the chief’s tent at the 
point of death. The mullah 
of the clan and the local 
medicine-men had done what 
they could in their respective 
spheres, but the situation had 
become desperate, so bad in 
fact that they had consented 
to listen to the plea of Aziz’s 
mother, who had ventured to 
suggest sending for help to 
the white doctor who had 
lately come to Duzdab. Aziz 
had therefore ridden post-haste 
on a fast-trotting camel, and 
would they come at once ? 

This, in brief, was the lad’s 
story, and it was obvious that 
if anything was to be done 
there was no time to be lost; 
already the day was drawing 
in and the twilight counts for 
little in those climes. Seventy 
miles across that part of the 
Sarhadd was no mere baga- 
telle, for the old camel track 
which constituted the road was 
not made with a view to subse- 
quent motor traffic, and eight 
to ten miles an hour was the 
highest average speed possible 
to maintain in daylight, con- 
siderably less at night. 

The old lorry was quickly 
backed out of its cave-like 
garage, constructed of mud 
brick walls and domed roof, 
and H. superintended the filling 
of the tanks and radiator, the 
loading in of spare tins of 
petrol and oil, together with a 
varied assortment of gadgets 
and useful accessories such as 
spades, crowbars, jacks, hur- 
ricane lamps, hacksaws and long 
lengths of sacking ready rolled 
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for use, spare tyres and inner 
tubes, all the available tools 
he could lay hands on, and last, 
the spare crown wheel, without 
which no wise driver risks the 
malice of the road devils. There 
are but a few mechanical parts 
of a lorry which the ingenuity 
of the driver or his No, 2 
cannot fashion out of the scrap 
metal in the capacious tool- 
box, but a stripped or broken 
crown wheel is admissibly a 
snag; therefore he carries a 
spare. Most important was 
the question of water storage. 
That required for the radiator 
was packed away in two large 
petrol-tins at the back of the 
lorry, but the boiled drinking 
water was poured into tightly 
woven canvas bags especially 
made for this purpose, each 
bag containing about half a 
gallon. They were then hung 
from the roof of the lorry, 
where they caught the most 
breeze. The slight leaking 
through the interstices of the 
cloth kept the external surface 
of the bags constantly wet, and 
the rapid evaporation of this 
moisture produced very cool 
water within. 

From the dispensary there 
emerged a small but weighty 
wooden case of drugs, first-aid 
and surgical instruments, while 
in the house the boys were 
putting up the sahibs’ personal 
kit and food. 

The daylight was rapidly 
fading in the west as they left 
the quaint-domed houses and 
mud - walled caravanserai of 
Duzdab behind them and 
passed out through the town 
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gate, swerved round an evil- 
smelling refuse dump where 
several pariah dogs were dis- 
puting with the vultures the 
putrid remains of two dead 
camels, past the little low- 
walled cemetery, with its white- 
washed tombstones, on their 
right hand, turning sharply to 
avoid a huge hole in the road 
where a lorry had once come 
to grief and been dug out, no 
one troubling to replace the 
sand and stones. Swinging on 
to the road again they were 
soon in sight of the road police 
hut, where a sentry in faded 
plue uniform and fur cap, sur- 
mounted with a bronze badge 
of office, was already walking 
towards them. When the 
nature of their business had 
been explained he contented 
himself with a casual glance 
at the licence, accepted a 
‘gasper ’ and bowed them per- 
mission to proceed. Crossing 
a shallow river-bed full of 
stones the path wound down 
the hillside, and soon all signs 
of habitation had disappeared ; 
around, bare rock and sand, 
above, the hot blue sky en- 
compassing the silence of the 
true desert. 

Aziz had been squeezed into 
the cab of the lorry between 
the two sahibs, who took it in 
turns to drive. Never having 
been inside a motor-driven 
vehicle before, the rattle of 
the engine and the oscillating 
needles on the dashboard fasci- 
nated him; but the exact 
nature of the locomotive force 
for a time completely puzzled 
him, until in an endeavour to 
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satisfy his curiosity the word 
for petrol was translated by 
‘powerful spirit’; and that 
evidently entirely fitted in with 
his own views, although no 
doubt he would have spelt the 
two words with capital letters. 
After crossing a small plain 
bounded by low hills the track 
began to rise, and, the surface 
becoming very rough, speed 
was reduced to five miles an 
hour in bottom gear to enable 
the lorry to climb the gradient 
and avoid the rocks and 
boulders scattered over the 
road. The daylight was gone, 
but a brilliant half-moon shed 
a soft radiance over the land- 
scape as they reached a wide 
saddle in the hills and sur- 
mounted the crest. Below them 
stretched a panorama of desert, 
silver and grey, rock and its 
shadow, hillock and plain, away 
towards the marshes of the 
Hamum, where the horizon 
kissed the sky and veiled that 
chaste embrace in a mantle of 
mist. 

The lorry was allowed to cool 
off, the radiator replenished 
with water, while H. made 
sure of ‘the road,’ for the 
surface here was solid rock 
and the track indistinct. About 
one hundred yards in front he 
found a faintly marked path 
branching off to the left, and 
this was identified as the road 
to Dehaney Baghi and Shurgaz. 
There was no stone pillar or 
cairn of rocks to mark the 
turning, and no doubt in day- 
light it would have been more 
obvious, but in that half light 
it was not easily seen. 
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As they stood there and 
looked out over the great Dasht- 
i-Zirrah towards Seistan, so 
still, so lifeless in that silvery 
haze, the words of dying Sohrab 
to Rustum’s famous _ steed 
seemed whispered on the air— 


**O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate 

than I; 

For thou hast gone where I shall 
never go, 

And snuff’d the breezes of my 
father’s home. 

And thou hast trod the sands of 
Seistan, 

And seen the River of Helmund, 
and the Lake 

Of Zirrah . . . that lovely earth.” 


Far out upon that great 
desert of Zirrah to this very 
day there stand the ruins 
of Rustum’s home—the but- 
tressed gate and shallow ditch 
surrounding those once gi- 
gantic walls. There is no 
water there, nor has been for 
many generations, but sand, 
the great obliterator, has al- 
most filled up the moat and 
worn down the stone ramparts 
as the waves on a rock-bound 
coast eat out the hardest 
granite. Yet it stands, that 
ancient relic of a bygone age, 
if but to show how, long before 
the springs dried up and the 
relentless desert claimed its 
prey, that great wide plain 
was once a fair and well- 
watered garden—a lovely earth, 
so Sohrab called it as he lay 
dying by the distant Oxus 
stream. 

Looking back towards the 
south, it was just possible to 
distinguish the faint flickering 
of the lights of Duzdab. 
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The Seistan road rapidly 
dipped down towards the plain, 
but, taking the left-hand turn. 
ing, they were soon passing 
through a narrow ravine, in 
deep shadow, whose precipitous 
sides rose up almost perpendicu- 
larly and shut off the view, 
Here the going was particu- 
larly difficult, for the track 
was tortuous, and the brilliance 
of the head-lights effectually 
masked the corners until the 
car was actually on the bend. 

Rocks, many of them the 
size of a cottage loaf, were 
scattered everywhere, and it 
was not easy to be sure of miss- 
ing the ugly ones with all 
four wheels, still more difficult 
to avoid the dips and dry 
runnels which continually 
crossed the road. These were 
formed by the rushing of storm 
surface water down the hill- 
sides, making deep narrow 
channels into which the lorry 
wheels bumped and were as 
violently thrown out, the con- 
cavity of the channel being 
usually less than the curvature 
of the tyre. Even when travel- 
ling five miles an hour it was 
all the driver could do to 
throw out the clutch and jam 
on his brakes in time to pre- 
vent that sickening ‘ bump ’ a8 
the lorry fell in and out of 
one of such dips. If, as often 
happened, the pace was just 
too fast, everything in the 
lorry, including the personnel, 
was immediately tossed to- 
wards the roof. Topees have 
more uses than that of mere 
protection from the sun’s rays 
—they are decidedly useful as 
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crash helmets. The ravine was 
pecoming wider and less steep 
as they descended and at 
length entered a wide valley 
full of stones and rounded 
poulders. This valley of rocks 
was the dry course of an old 
river-bed, for the marks of 
water erosion were still visible 
on the cliffs on both sides and 
all the stones were worn smooth. 
The road made its way with 
many twists and turns down- 
wards until it in turn debouched 
on to the wide waterless plain 
of Kuregi-Nawar, which re- 
ceives its name from the pres- 
ence of a conical hill almost 
symmetrical in shape rising 
abruptly for 200 feet out of 
the middle of this flat expanse 
of sand. The general direction 
of the plain is north-west, 
being about thirty miles in 
length, twenty miles broad and 
absolutely barren. In the day- 
time the heat there is terrific, 
and the coloured mirages reflect 
the ‘ sugar-loaf ’ hill in an ever- 
changing lake of bright water. 
At times the mirage water 
looks so close that there seems 
to be a danger of driving into 
it; at others it is more distant 
and apparently fringed with 
trees and bushes which are 
reflected in its still depths. At 
night there are no mirages, but 
a cool breeze blows across the 
plain from the surrounding 
hills. Running out on to this 
comparatively level ground, it 
was a relief to be able to put 
the lorry up into second gear, 
and in places short bursts of 
Speed were possible, but warily, 
for every little while a runnel 
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had to be crossed, and to pass 
over it carelessly meant con- 
tact with the roof of the lorry. 
Such lapses had, at least, the 
benefit of keeping them awake, 
and by relieving one another 
at short intervals at the wheel 
the monotony of driving was 
for a time lightened, but gradu- 
ally that sleepy sensation, which 
invariably accompanies a long 
night run, stole over them, and 
it became increasingly difficult 
to keep awake. Aziz was 
frankly fast asleep, and even 
the bumping of the lorry, as 
it careered over a bad patch 
or fell in and out of an unseen 
dip, failed to rouse him. Sev- 
eral times during the night the 
dry bed of an old water-course, 
with its steeply shelving sides, 
had to be negotiated, and on 
one occasion the ‘khud’ was 
so sharp that the lorry was 
turned about and run down 
backwards with both brakes 
on and the silent engine meshed 
in reverse. A puncture in one 
of the back tyres caused half 
an hour’s delay, and another 
hour was spent in crossing a 
belt of loosely driven sand 
several feet in depth, in which 
the lorry became ‘ bogged ’ 
and had to be dug out. The 
long lengths of sacking were 
then unrolled and spread on 
the sand in front of the lorry, 
thus preventing it becoming 
completely stuck; but the 
process of laying it down in 
front and picking it up behind 
was a slow and tedious form 
of exercise. After what seemed 
to them hours of driving, the 
‘sugar-loaf’ was passed on 
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their right hand, but dimly 
seen, for the moon was waning 
and the light very poor. An- 
other ten miles of monotonous 
driving over an uninteresting 
stretch of almost level desert, 
and then in the distance a line 
of low hills could be discerned 
ahead. They crossed these 
without incident and dropped 
down on to another small plain 
to Garagheh, where the tele- 
graph poles converge at the 
hut and then strike off at a 
tangent like a thin black centi- 
pede towards Dehaney Baghi 
on the slopes of the Kuh-i- 
Malusan. They did not follow 
the camel track parallel to the 
telegraph line, but were guided 
by Aziz, for the path was very 
difficult to see, and it appeared 
to them that he was heading 
the car straight across the 
open desert except for the fact 
that he evidently recognised 
certain landmarks at intervals 
and seemed certain of his direc- 
tion. Two hours later the 
Baluchi encampment showed 
up in the distance as a black 
smudge against the brown hills. 

The dark tents of tightly 
woven goat’s hair were pitched 
in a semicircle around a thick 
belt of tamarisk bushes which 
completely hid a spring of 
brackish water, the life of the 
oasis. As the lorry approached 
the camp a group of men 
standing by the track crossed 
in front of the car and held it 
up. They were all wearing 
heavy yellow ‘ poshteens’ and 
brightly coloured turbans of a 
similar pattern, and were fully 
armed. After the usual polite 


phrases had been exchanged in 
Persian the two Englishmen 
were escorted into the camp, 
where there was a fire stil] 
smouldering, and around it the 
old chief and his sons were 
squatting. At their approach 
he arose, and with native 
dignity welcomed his visitors; 
again the formal exchange of 
compliments, and they were 
invited to sit round the fire 
while a slave proffered them 
black tea in little cups. Not 
a word, as yet, of their mission 
or the whereabouts of the sick 
men. It is naturally impolite 
to appear to be in any hurry 
at all, as they well knew, but, 
after a long silence while they 
sipped their tea, the doctor 
could no longer restrain his 
impatience. His companion, 
however, with his wider know- 
ledge of Oriental etiquette, 
whispered a word of warning 
and remained sitting. After 
the tea had been drunk there 
followed a meal, although it 
was long after midnight. The 
chief made a signal to one of 
the waiting servants (they are 
little more than slaves), and 
a man stepped forward with a 
long-necked copper vessel like 
a tall coffee-pot richly engraved 
and full of hot water. Each 
man in turn held out both his 
hands, and the water was poured 
over them. Immediately after 
the hand-washing a huge brass 
dish was placed in front of the 
chief, and the diners formed a 
ring around it. This metal 
charger of brightly polished 
brass was piled high with 
cooked rice into a great white 
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cone, and around the edges 
were arranged pieces of roasted 
meat and chikor (partridge). 
Each man, using his right 
hand only, picked up half a 
handful of rice, which he 
moulded in his fist to a compact 
ball and then flicked it into 
his mouth with his thumb 
without touching his face or 
lips. The meat was also held 
in the right hand, for the left 
hand is ceremoniously unclean 
and must not be used at all in 
eating. It is also polite to 
make guttural noises towards 
the end of the feast, and not 
in the least bad form to eructate 
violently if so disposed. As 
the bones were gnawed clean 
they were tossed over the 
shoulder to the pack of pariah 
dogs awaiting this, their per- 
quisite, in the shadows beyond 
the fire. After the meal the 
servant again appeared with 
the copper jug, and each man 
again washed his face and 
hands. At last, to the doctor’s 
relief, the old chief stood up, 
and, indicating the way, walked 
towards one of the larger tents, 
where he said the wounded men 
were lying. <A silent crowd of 
dark figures surrounded the 
tent, which was almost in the 
centre of the camp, and as 
they approached a narrow lane 
was cleared through the throng, 
allowing them to pass and 
enter under the flap. The 
interior was packed with the 
Squatting forms of these wild 
tribesmen, and presented a re- 
markable scene —no women 
were present except the mothers 
and wives of the wounded men, 
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and they were evidently acting 
as nurses. The faint light from 
the scented oil-lamps shone on 
their tense faces, and every 
eye was focussed on the two 
men as they entered. Black- 
bearded and tanned to a ma- 
hogany colour with exposure 
to the sun, their features seemed 
to lose much of their habitual 
fierceness of expression in that 
softened light, but the strength 
of brow and profile remained, 
and the hawk-like clearness of 
those dark eyes was almost 
disconcerting in its intensity. 
It needed no great stretch of 
imagination for the two in- 
truders to realise that they 
stood in the presence of some 
of the finest fighting material 
in the world—men whose code 
of honour was as strict as it 
was ancient, to whom life was 
as a plaything, and who would 
as soon break all the laws of 
the Pentateuch as transgress 
their own ethical standards ; 
cruel as they were brave, they 
would fight to the last man 
against any odds for their 
homes or their freedom, and 
yet could sell into shameful 
slavery their own daughters to 
obtain a modern rifle. 

At the foot of a stout tent- 
pole upon a great pile of goat- 
skins lay the two sufferers, 
one of whom was breathing 
with a hoarse wheezing sound, 
the cause of which was plain 
to the doctor after a cursory 
examination. The heavy bullet, 
fired at point-blank range, had 
pierced his neck in the mid- 
line, perforated the windpipe 
and passed upwards through 








the roof of the mouth to lodge 
somewhere in the base of the 
brain. There was no exit 
wound, for the thick bone sur- 
rounding the cerebellum had 
barred its farther passage, and 
though the prognosis of a fatal 
issue was almost certain, the 
doctor took care not to betray 
the fact in any way. An 
injection of morphia so far 
relieved him that in twenty 
minutes the pain was eased, 
the breathing less stertorous 
and he had begun to doze. The 
wound was cleaned and dressed, 
then lightly bound up, and 
attention directed to the other 
man, who had shot himself in 
the chest. Fortunately in his 
case the bullet had taken an 
outward course, and, missing 
all vital structures, had emerged 
through the shoulder-blade high 
up, causing an ugly wound. 
After the wound had been 
carefully dressed and an in- 
jection of anti-tetanus serum 
given, he was told that he 
would be well again in a few 
weeks’ time, ‘Inshallah’; in 
point of fact the prognosis in 
his case was as good as the 
other fellow’s was bad. Every 
action of the doctor’s had been 
watched with grave interest, 
and when he had finished and 
given short instructions in Per- 
sian to those who were attend- 
ing the wounded men, a faint 
murmur broke the silence, but 
whether of approval or relief 
he could not tell. 

For the remainder of that 
night the two guests were 
accommodated in a tent near 
the chief’s. Spread on the mud 
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floor were several old and very 
beautiful Persian carpets, a 
pair of dark Birjandi and a 
pair from the looms of Kerman, 
as well as some Baluchi mats 
woven with camel hair and 
dyed in deep rich colours, 
Stacked in one corner and 
covered with dust was a medley 
of ornamental saddles, bridles 
and the embroidered trappings 
of a riding camel, as well as a 
number of bronze and iron 
camel bells with their peculiar 
hollow clappers. These bells 
were the property of the load- 
carrying camels, and _ each 
animal in a caravan has at 
least one of such bells hung 
round its neck. The leader 
will often carry a ten-pound 
bell on its neck and a pair of 
one-pounders on either side of 
its head. On a still night it is 
possible to hear the sweet 
harmony of these tinkling bells 
many miles over the desert, 
especially in the autumn when 
the air is chill and the stars 
hang like lamps in the dark- 
blue sky. It is at such a time, 
when the traveller has stopped 
perchance on a hill overlooking 
the plain, and enchanted by 
the beauty of the night remains 
thus fascinated by the magic 
of the desert, that there comes 
stealing on his senses the 
faintest of fairy peals, so deli- 
cate, so soft that he uncon- 
sciously holds his breath to 
catch the airy vibrations. Yes! 
there it comes again and more 
distinct, a carillon of the 


purest notes like the cattle 
bells in a sheltered valley high 
up in the Alps. 


Now he can 
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distinguish the deep notes of 
the leader’s heavy bells and the 
higher notes of the closely 
following animals as the long, 
slowly swinging line of the 
caravan approaches. But for 
many minutes he will not dis- 
cern any movement on the 
plain below him, where the 
long, white, dusty track winds 
like a snake to the misty 
horizon. Such may have been 
the picture these bells conjured 
up in their minds as they 
settled themselves for a short 
sleep, although it wanted but 
an hour to the dawn and the 
cocks were already crowing. 
At daylight the whole com- 
munity was astir: dogs bark- 
ing, children shouting and scam- 
pering in the dust, camels com- 
plaining with harsh groanings 
as they were compelled to 
kneel for loading, a mélange of 
sounds not conducive to sleep. 
A message from the chief de- 
livered through the tent-flap 
by a villainous-looking gentle- 
man, whose face was scarred 
from ear to chin by an old 
sword-cut wound, completed 
their awakening, and in less 
than half an hour they were 
sitting in conclave with the 
chief men of the tribe discuss- 
ing the proposal to remove the 
wounded men to the shelter of 
a building. The Telegraph 
Department had built, some 
years previously, a strong two- 
roomed hut in the vicinity ; 
in fact it was only about two 
miles away from the Baluchi 
camp, and its rooms and roof 
were still in good repair. The 
chief was anxious to get his 
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son into this hut, and he 
appealed to the doctor, who, 
although he was aware of the 
danger of moving the badly 
wounded man, yet the advan- 
tages of better protection from 
the heat and sand induced him 
to agree, and preparations 
for the removal in the lorry 
were commenced. The scene 
that followed will live long in 
the memories of those who 
witnessed it. First of all, 
the lorry was started up 
and driven to the tent, then 
turned round and carefully 
backed right up to the pegs. 
At a sign from the chief, who 
had understood exactly what 
the doctor wanted and the 
necessity for moving the men 
with the greatest care, the 
four women left the tent, and 
in a few minutes returned with 
their arms full of carpets, rugs, 
old poshteens and blankets, 
which were spread on the floor 
of the lorry to a depth of about 
a foot, forming a soft and 
elastic couch. He himself with 
the mullah and several others 
lifted the two men cautiously 
and placed them side by side 
in the lorry. It was remark- 
able to witness with what 
gentleness, almost tenderness, 
these sons of the desert did 
that which trained ambulance 
men could not have done better. 
As many as could then clam- 
bered into the lorry, and the 
signal was given to proceed. 
The ground over which they 
had to pass to reach the tele- 
graph hut was very rough, but 
by keeping in bottom gear and 
letting the clutch slip slightly 
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all the time they managed to 
drive with a minimum of bump- 
ing. To an onlooker it must 
have presented a strange scene 
—the slowly moving lorry 
heavily laden with men, some 
standing on the running-boards, 
several on the roof, the re- 
mainder packed as tightly as 
they could squeeze inside; in 
front, a screen of men and boys 
hastily clearing the path of 
the larger stones and in the 
worst places shovelling sand 
into the pits in the road to 
level it off as much as possible ; 
behind, the relatives and kins- 
men, and spreading out from 
them like an immense black 
fan followed the rest of the 
tribe, perhaps a thousand souls, 
walking silently except for the 
shuffle of their sandals in the 
loose sand. The lorry was 
being driven at walking pace, 
and they were possibly half- 
way to the hut when the un- 
foreseen happened with dra- 
matic suddenness. One of the 
tyres burst with a loud report. 
H. pulled up immediately, and 
the crowd, which had drawn 
back momentarily, closed round 
the lorry in a dense mass. The 
wall of the tyre had split as 
well as the inner tube, and it 
was decided to change to the 
spare wheel at once. Both 
men got busy on the job, the 
tools were quickly found, back 
axle jacked up and the wheel 
nuts being loosened, when a 
bloodcurdling cry arose inside 
the lorry—a single voice vibrat- 
ing with so much of fear and 
frenzy in its intensity that the 
doctor, instinctively dropping 
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the wheel nuts he was unserew- 
ing, grabbed one of the two 
heavy tyre levers and was 
about to dash round to the 
front of .the lorry when 4, 
stopped him with a hoarse 
whisper. “Drop it! I know 
what that is—the death ery !— 
one of ’em has died in there— 
carry on as if nothing has 
happened.” Outwardly calm, 
he continued taking off the 
spare wheel on his side of the 
car, while the doctor obediently 
fumbled with the nuts of the 
jacked-up back wheel on the 
other. The death cry which 
emanated from the mullah and 
had lasted only a few seconds 
was taken up and repeated by 
the relatives in the lorry, and 
in the space of half a minute 
the quiet orderly crowd of 
apparently unemotional nomads 
was changed into a frantic mob 
of yelling savages. The shriek- 
ing and moaning increased in 
volume and then swelled into 
a dreadful dirge conducted by 
the mullah, who was standing 
on the back-board of the lorry, 
his arms beating a sort of 
accompaniment to the wailing. 
His face was contorted, and he 
appeared to be deliberately 
working up the frenzy. The 
back wheel having been fixed, 
the jack removed and the tools 
put back in the box, the two 
rather bewildered Englishmen 
crept back into the cab of the 
lorry with the intention of 
making themselves as incon- 
Spicuous as possible, but curi- 
osity soon got the better of 
their discretion, and they edged 
their way back to the rear of 
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the lorry, eventually standing 
just below the vociferating 
priest—no one apparently tak- 
ing the least notice of them. 
By this time the mob was 
completely out of control. Men 
were, here and there, leaping 
into the air with drawn swords, 
a number of them being armed 
with the old-fashioned Persian 
curved scimitar, and with these 
they cut themselves and their 
neighbours indiscriminately. 
Others were firing off their 
rifles and ‘ jezails ’ in a highly 
alarming fashion and with a 
fine disregard of direction, while 
the majority, not having 
weapons, were tearing their 
clothes, falling on to the ground, 
grabbing handfuls of dust, leap- 
ing up again and tossing it on 
to their heads. Although on 
some faces there were genuine 


tears and signs of natural grief, 
it was quite clear that the 
demonstration, as a whole, was 


staged for effect. Only the 
actual relatives of the dead 
man seemed bent on the self- 
infliction of wounds, and it 
was noticeable that all the cuts 
were very superficial. Each of 
these exponents of ‘ excessive 
feeling’ was surrounded by «a 
circle of friends alternately in- 
citing him to greater frenzy 
and restraining him when things 
were getting too fast and 
furious. One method of cutting 
themselves was to hold the 
Sword with both hands in 
front of the face, the blade’s 
cutting edge resting on the 
Scalp while a friend (sic) 
gave the back of the 
blade a smart tap, which pro- 
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duced a short superficial head 
wound, bleeding freely, as scalp 
wounds always do. Making 
the most of this blood by 
smearing it on face, hands and 
garments, the fanatic soon 
looked the part, and would re- 
peat the performance when the 
blood stanched in the cut. Their 
sweating bodies, well smeared 
with gore from many shallow 
wounds, covered in dust, beards 
flecked with spittle, eyes rolling 
as they shouted and gesticu- 
lated, produced a_ spectacle 
which was far more realistic 
than dangerous, and by this 
time several of them, worn out 
with their efforts, lay fainting 
on the ground, foaming at the 
mouth and closely simulating 
epilepsy. ’ 

In the general hysterical out- 
burst the women, usually so 
subdued and modest, had in 
some cases torn their clothes 
off their shoulders, were beating 
their breasts, tearing out their 
hair and throwing dust and 
sand into the air. Some had 
scratched their faces and chests 
with their finger-nails till the 
blood bespattered them also, 
but the greater number con- 
tented themselves with keeping 
up the most lamentable wailing. 
The sun’s rays were by this 
time making themselves felt, 
the excitement was dying down, 
and only an hour after the 
death cry had been raised most 
of the tribe was drifting back 
to the camp in groups, one of 
which was carrying the other 
wounded occupant of the lorry. 
There remained but a few 
isolated groups surrounding 
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some still gesticulating figure, 
or intent on pommelling back 
to consciousness a recumbent 
form. No attempt was made 
to remove the corpse from the 
lorry, and H. was sitting in the 
cab patiently watching events 
through the window. A man 
was lying near the lorry ap- 
parently insensible and with a 
number of scalp wounds; he 
was being thumped and rubbed 
by his friends in an attempt 
to restore him to full con- 
sciousness. The doctor took 
the opportunity of collecting 
some dressings and drugs from 
the well-stocked box in the 
car, and with these joined the 
group. They watched him 
clean the cuts, disinfect them 
and bandage the head, and 
were suitably impressed with 
the dramatic effect of the 
application of the 880 ammonia 
bottle to the patient’s nose. 
With the abundance of first- 
aid material at hand he soon 
had what he wanted spread 
out on a ground-sheet in the 
shade of the lorry, and had 
persuaded the onlookers to 
fetch along all who needed 
attention. When he had fin- 
ished dressing a few cases he 
was agreeably surprised to see 
several more awaiting their 
turn, and among them two of 
the women. 

For nearly an hour he was 
kept busy with simple dressings, 
H. having joined him, and to- 
gether they were so intent on 
suturing a rather deeper cut 
that they were unaware of the 
silent approach of the chief and 
the mullah. The latter was still 
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somewhat dishevelled and wild- 
eyed but quiet. They stood 
there watching the doctor, for- 
bearing with native politeness 
to interrupt him, and it wag 
only when he had finished that 
they made it plain they wished 
to speak privately. There was 
away in the hills towards the 
sunrise, they said, a very old 
and holy burial-ground tended 
by a venerable mullah, thrice 
blessed, since the Hadji had 
three times journeyed to Mecca 
and had brought back a stone 
from the sacred city. It was 
there the body should be buried 
—was it not possible without 
delay to take it in the lorry? 
—what did the sahibs think ? 
The old man’s dignity would 
not allow him to make a direct 
request, but the mullah spoke 
for him, and thus it came about 
that, without even ascertaining 
the distance to be covered to 
the ancient cemetery or return- 
ing to the camp, the lorry was 
converted into a motor hearse 
and driven towards the black 
hills of the Kuh-i-Malek Siah. 
Eight men occupied the body 
of the lorry, where the dead 
man, lying upon rugs and 
skins, was steadied and pre- 
vented from rolling about 
when the lorry bumped over 
the uneven track, each man 
putting a hand to the corpse. 
The chief sat at the head 
and the mullah at the feet. 
The wild scenes of the past 
few hours seemed remote 
now they were once more 
surrounded by the immensity 
and stillness of the desert. The 
line of the horizon was almost 
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unbroken on the left hand, and 
on the right was flat uninterest- 
ing country mainly composed of 
sand-swept plains occasionally 
proken up by outcropping rock, 
with no vegetation except the 
ubiquitous tamarisk and camel- 
thorn. Only in front of them, 
that is, in the east, towered 
. the great cliffs of the Black 
Mountain, which seemed to 
rise sheer out of the plain. 
Kuh-i-Malek Siah forms the 
apex of a great triangular 
salient of Afghan frontier, and 
therefore is forbidden territory. 
Even a small map will show 
this curiously shaped boundary 
line—the meeting-place of Balu- 
chistan, Afghanistan and Persia 
—though it may not record the 
name of the mountain which 
forms the pivot. They had not 
travelled far before a slow 
puncture, caused by running 
over a camel-thorn bush, had 
to be mended, and H., with 
characteristic thoroughness, re- 
fused to carry on until the 
burst tyre had also been patched 
up, thus giving him the benefit 
of a spare wheel again. There 
was no denying the fact that 
by this time he and the doctor 
were feeling decidedly jaded, 
and it was with a sigh of relief 
they eventually saw the end 
of the journey in sight. 

The spot was conspicuous for 
miles around from the presence 
of a great walnut-tree. How 
it came there or managed to 
live in that wilderness remained 
a mystery, until they later dis- 
covered a very small trickle 
of water running out from the 
mass of rock against which the 
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tree had grown. It must have 
been of a great age: the trunk 
was gnarled and fissured by 
the fury of the countless sand- 
storms which had swept over 
it, the branches twisted into 
fantastic shapes, yet its life 
was whole within, and no 
doubt in the spring the panoply 
of tender green would form a 
most welcome shade in that 
dry and weary land. Beneath 
its now leafless boughs there 
stood a tiny hut of rough-hewn 
stone, the home of the aged 
tender of the graveyard. Scat- 
tered around were a number of 
mounds of loose stone and sand, 
some with headstones which 
had been unable to remain 
perpendicular, all very weather- 
worn and old, the last resting- 
places of the Hadjis. The hut 
was similar to many that can 
be seen along any of the desert 
roads of the Near East — the 
homes of Hadjis, Faquirs, Sad- 
hus, wandering mendicants and 
holy vagabonds. It was a 
single - roomed structure, the 
roof being formed of stout 
wooden rafters on which were 
laid large flat slabs of stone. 
Over all and filling in the 
crevices between the stones 
was @ mixture of mud and 
chopped straw daub into which, 
when it was wet, had been 
stuck pieces of stick and 
bamboo, and on to each of 
them were tied lengths of paper 
and rags with texts from the 
Koran and other sacred writ- 
ings. Seen at a distance the 
ensemble looked like an elabo- 
rate system for bird-scaring. 
But above the doorway, set in 
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the masonry, was that which 
immediately riveted the doc- 
tor’s interest and closer in- 
spection: a pair of splendid 
mouffion horns, the largest he 
had ever seen. The skull had 
been set between two large 
stones and cemented in with 
daub in such a way that the 
two great horns curved out- 
wards. and downwards above 
the door. So mighty were they 
that their tips completed the 
horny circle on either side, and 
must, in life, have lain close 
to the roots of the ears. The 
pair were perfect, though 
notched and scarred from many 
a fierce combat. He was not 
able to measure them accur- 
ately then, but, as the old 
priest later declared, it was the 
largest head ever taken in the 
neighbourhood within living 
memory. Many were the tales 
that had been told around 
camp fires of those great horns. 
Few there had been who could 
boast of having stalked them 
to within shooting distance, 
yet the old ram had been shot 
at many times, and so charmed 
a life had he borne that super- 
stition claimed he was invul- 
nerable and protected of the 
gods, and some there were who 
would not waste their ammuni- 
tion on a chance shot. So old 
in cunning and so crafty had 
he become, he rarely forsook 
the inaccessible cliffs of the 
Black Mountain, and was ever 
surrounded by the protective 
bodies of his faithful ewes. 
He had been shot a year ago 
after a chase that for long 
would be an epic in the annals 
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of Shikar (but that is another 
story altogether). 

The old Hadji did not answer 
the doctor’s unspoken question, 
but, looking towards the lorry 
where the funeral rites were 
being performed by the mullah 
before the body was carried to 
its last resting-place, said, “I 
warned him that no good would 
come of it, but he feared naught 
and laughed, and bade me take 
the head as a gift from Allah 
and place it where all who 
passed by could see the trophy 
and inquire who slew so great 
a beast. But Allah loves not 
boastful men, and though he 
was a chieftain’s son fate has 
not spared his youth and 
strength.” 

The doctor did not answer, 
for at first he had not realised 
the significance of the old 
man’s words, and when he did 
the coincidence seemed so pass- 
ing strange. ... Silently he 
joined the group which had 
gathered around an empty 
grave (it was the duty of the 
Hadji always to have a grave 
ready dug—no small task in 
that hard ground), and stood 
with H., uncovered, while the 
body was lowered into the 
hole. After the priest had 
mumbled a string of prayers 
the earth was tumbled in and 
the dust had returned to its 
dust again, hunter and hunted 
not a hundred yards apart, and 
above them towered the massif 
of the mountain, the scene of 
that historic chase, the Great 
Kuh-i-Malek{;Siah, not black 
now but alljcrimson and gold 
in the light of the setting sun. 
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